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BRITAIN. Ay 
WILLIAMS, HERBERT D. ** The 


Order of the Bath’”’ 
WILLIAMSON, MRS. C. N, © The 
Strange Case of Jessamine Ly 


WILL THE MODERN GIRL MAKI 
AS GOOD A WIFE AS HER 
MOTHER? By Thornion Ha 

WINNER BY INSTINCT, \ 
Charles Inge : ; 

WINTER, PREPARING FOR 
Varion HH. Crawtord 


WIVES WHO * MAKE * THEIR HUS 
BANDS. By Thornton Ha 

WOMEN FAIL IN BUSINESS? WHY 
DO. By Marie Harris 

WOMEN OUGHT TO KNOW, WHAT 
ALL. By a Barrister 

WOMEN SPOILT? ARE 


AMERICAN 
By Agnes M. Miall : 
WOMEN’S INSTITUTE 


IN COUNTRY 
LIFE, ) 


\ 


THE. By Guenn F. Ne 
ham 
WYLIE, I. A.’ R ‘The Dark H 
EI, 3173, 200, 337, 43 5 
WYNNE, MAY. ** The Va» I 
Failed a 


vy 


VESTERDAY’S RAIN (Poem) F 


Grace Mary Golden 

¥.M.C.A A STRAIGHT TALK, TH] 
By FE. Stewart Smith 

YOUNG MAN WHO 


TALKED TO 
THE. By Austin Philit 


TRAMPS 
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FREE FROM WITNEY—PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY 
Simply fill in Coupon for Dainty Blanket Samples. 
Many Splendid Bargains from the Magnifi- ; Thousands of Bundles of Dainty Miniature 


cent New Factory at Witney. Blanket Samples Ready for Distribution. 

WITNEY IS FAMOUS _ BLANKETS | BE SURE AND GET THE REAL ARTICLE 

HE Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., lave now great fac ilities The reputation of THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., 
for dealing with their world-wide ** Direct from Witney ' 


LTD., and their goods is her Fy and has been founded 
scheme of selling Witney Blankets, the World's Best, on on VALUE, QUALITY, and FAIR DEALING. For up- 
the system of See ing Before Buying, " which has been so wards of hs ulf a century The Witney Blanket Co,, Ltd., have 
popular for many years. Their new and up-to-date factory | been sending their blanket s to all parts of the world on the 
with latest machinery is now working. This DIREC r System of Pe erfect Satisfaction or money back in full.” 

FROM FACTORY BARGAIN OFFER should indee | Sensational bargains are being offered by the Company. 











interest all who have the care of our homes. WITNEY Anticipate your rec quiremer 1s for the future. It will save 
HAS BEEN FAMOUS FOR’ BLANKETS FOR you money and time, The great convenience of buying in 
CENTURIES. Our aim is to supply the British Public your home will be appreciated. All goods are sent carriage 
with the best value in the WORLD'S BEST BLANKETS. paid and can be delivered at once. 


Coa rorom cron) TMS 1S EER gnES ST a 


WITNEY BLANKETS ARE 
PROTECTED BY LAW. 
No Blankets made elsewhere 
can be called WITNEY 
BLANKETS. THE WITNEY 
BLANKET CO., LTD., deal 
only direct with the Public. 
Therefore, your orders shoula 
be sent to THE 
“WIFNEY BLANKET 
CO., LTD., direct 
































Wherever 
the English 
language is 
spoken, there 
you will find THE 
WITNEY BLANKET 
COMPANY'S satisfied customers. 


You can get the genuine article direct 






from the looms, and you may have first 3 

a dainty set of samples, which may be { THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Witney, 

viewed at home in leisure. Oxfordshire, allow you to y, free of al! cost or obligation, 
Take the pportunity now of the offers made and fill in the samples (Dainty Miniature Blankets) of the actual articles. 

coupon and he one of the fortunate people to obtain Genuine Fill in the COUPON below. Direct from Witney will 

Witney b! ankets at DIRECT FROM FACTORY PRICES. 


come a parcel of Dainty Miniature Blankets as samples of 
the actual articles, revealing to you in your own home the 
quality, variety, and value of the W itney goods. 


FACTS TO _— jail SPECIAL COUPON ----: 


Every Blanket a mass of comforting warmth, A Witney 
Blanket spells- COMFORT. 


1 with us you deal dire 
the Factory. 











te adige! Mh poudsucie\e! "FOR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY | 
* ‘Scarlet Hlankets cannot be man cture dito : BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY. H 

ne ma paigt eget = =a “a |. To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Manufacturers : 
: sien ner eee a Oe WITNEY, OXFORDSHIRE. 

Everybody's Best Way to Bu : Please send me, post 1% Miniatyse Binks e{s.ag Patterns of Blankets 
> whe elsewhere, 1 : direct from Factory (which I yllreturn withine FOUR, DAY S). 

inen r riot Mg the x rt che dross a - 

the WORLD-FAMUL “FIRM? : en Ny Rs {.* 
6. Our! kets are fr ‘ 


Vactory. They urethe FINEST BLANKE 1 WA ic ME i ES, | ReeP Renee eee oa 
VALUE IN THE WORLD, ; 1m | 
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Prevents 
Indigestion 


Never confuse pure, light, 

digestible Hovis Bread 

with ordinary wholemeal 

bread, made coarse and 

clammy with bran and 
husks. 


HoVIS 


(TRADE MARK) 


is made of the purest, cleanest 
white flour with the golden 
germ of the wheat added to 
it. That is why Hovis Bread 
is so digestible. That ad- 
dition of the natural nitrogen 
and organic phosphates of 
wheat makes 


Hovis a nourishing 
and valuable food 






YOUR BAKER 
BAKES IT 





DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 














much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
FIA/R 


ANMINAE TINT 


For Grey or Faded Hair. 


Tints grey cr faded hair any 


na tural she esired—brown, 






d oat wn, Ve ka Sapeenee Sl ck. by 

Iti s permanent z earens mable , ha = 

no gre and does not burn the = && 

hair. ‘te. is used by over thre 

quarters f a million pe PY 

Medical certif accompar <1 

each bottle. or all Chemists, ty ro 
Stores, and Hairdressers, 2/6 the = iN KK 


Flask. To test the 1s teperiative 
merits of Hine le - ir Tintatrial TRIAL d. 
bottle will be mailed for 10d. post ‘i BOTTLE 10 


free on appli ation to 


HINDES, Lid., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, Lenées. 

















ASTHMA CURE 


Theo Standard Remedy For Over 50 Years 
Surest and quickest remedy for Catarrh, Ordinary Colds 


‘ and Asthmatic Troubles. At all Chemists. 4s. 3d. a tin 















wei 
Delightfully 


oothi + 
Seneitive °Skins 


Ideal after Shaving or 
So Ladies’ Complexions 


Sorbofponsge, 


THE MOST ABSORBENT RUBBER oaks *ce 


Of all. Chemists & 
Stores— Ask to see 
them to-day. 
Prices : 


. 1, 1/3; No 2 
3/-,; No. 4, 5/-; Bath Siz No 
| 7/6; No. 5. 10/6. 


Mtns. ra 








Size No 
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MIAN! 
Fl EADACHE 


Siops Business 


A Business Man’s headache doesn’t 
stop with the pain he endures. It 
means that the Office becomes dis- 
organised and men are standing idle. 
No business man can afford to let 
Headache, Neuralgia or Nerve Pains 


















interfere with his business, nor is 
this necessary when 


Qephos 


the Physician’s Remedy, vanishes the worst 
headache in a few minutes. Thousands of 
sufferers have been cured in the most wonder- 











ful way. Unlike many ordinary headache 
powders, “CEPHOS” does not contain any 
poison, and cannot therefore 
affect the heart. 











To be obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash 
Chemists, Taylors’ Drug Stores, and of 
all chemists, 1]3 and 3]- per Box, 


If your chemist does not happen to 
have it in stock, send 1/3 or 3/- in 
stamps or P.O. addressed———— 


CEPHOS, LIMITED 
BLACKBURN, 


and they will send it to you post free. 








Write to-day for free sample, mentioning “The Quiver.” 








ili 
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Carenotal/ 


MAKES PERFECT CAKES 


Easily! Quickly! 


Contains all 
the necessary 
sweetening, 
flavouring 
and raising 
properties. 










> 


CAKE ROVAL 


Ask your grocer 
for 


CAKE ROYAL 








Cheaply! 













J. & J BEAULAH LTD. BOSTON, ENGLAND. 





Is Baby Satisfied ? 


When milk alone does not appear to satisfy Baby, 
add a little Ridge’s Food and you will soon notice a 
wonderful improvement both in health and appearance, 
Baby will sleep well, will put on firm flesh, be happy, 
healthy and strong, if given the right food. When a 
baby has reached the age of six months, or perhaps 


earlier, 
Milk Alone is 
Insufficient Nourishment 


Ridge’s makes milk more digestible and nourishing, and 
is one of the oldest, best and most reliable foods for 
Infants and Growing Children. Jt is recommended by 
doctors afid nurses everywhere and praised by thousands 
of grateful mothers who have proved its value. Some 
of the greatest men in the world were fed on Ridge’s 
during infancy. Give Dr. Ridge’s Food a fair trial and 
you will be satisfied with the result. 

You will also save money, as Ridge'’s is 
economical food in the world, because it cx 
goes farthest. 


the most 
ts less and 


Ridge’s has a reputation of cver so years, and i 
obtainable at all branches of Boots, Parke's, Lewis 
and Burrows, Timothy White, Taylors’ and at over 


15,000 other chemists and gracers, 
Dr. Ridge’s Food and accept no other. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 
Tins 9d., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- 
Send post card for Free Book t 

ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON, N.16. 


Insist on having 


Dept. O 











Bave 
time € 
and e a 
money 
= 

learn 3 a 
ing | e 
Only 6 mules and 29 Gharactere.- A Knowledge of 

and will enable you ts EARN MORE MONEY 
( roar dal The my Le a othe Naat g ma. id stamp for 20-page 
Illustrated Booklet and 
Ett Ows © COLLEGE | (Desk 42), eee. 
Ona.’ git 











LATTES! kD 
Send Post Card for 
Lace Curtains, 
Casements 


CLD PR CES, 
Free Catalo.ue 


Dir ct from the Looms 

f Autumn Furnishings 
Patent =— Curtains, Muslins. New Colornets for 
, Cretonnes, Lineos, eo =, Underwear 


Patterns kr 
ites fo r é asement Curtains and 


8S. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, 2orwseanats. 
All the Kiddies enjoy reading — 


Little Folks 


it’s so full of jolly clean yarns and bright 
articles—you can get it for \/- monthly, 
they sell “ Th: Quiver.” 

oo UlThe House Cassel) oo 


ENGLISH 





where 











HAND 
MADE 
OF EVERY ee 
Colla s, Tea Clot! Ig 
Vard I “ e an 


— et Har ew 


ares 4 Vins oa 


i 
oan 
MRS. ARMBTRONG, Lace m aker, Oiney.& Bucks. ad 


LACE 


, Handkie 
M stifs,, Doyleys, 
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MOST BRILLIANT LIGHT IN THE WORLD. 


COSTS HALFPENNY PER HOUR 
BURNS ORDINARY PETROL 
LIGHTS WITH MATCHES 
NO TORCH REQUIRED 
(POST FREE COMPLETE) 3 oe 
CQ 307 Ribbed Shade 79/6 
CQ 329 As illustrated 82/6 


CQ 318) Decorated 
CQ 324 Shades 


( Cleman QuicikcLite 


GENERATES ITS OWN GAS FROM ORDINARY PETROL, 
AND LIGHTS WITH COMMON MATCHES—NO SMOKE OR 
ODOUR—ABSOLUTELY SAFE—CONVENIENT—CLEAN—AND 
ECONOMICAL. 
HURRICANE cA ~ — eases and Storm Proof. 
LQ 327... - » 
BRACKET LAMPS CHANDELIERS 





A 
WONDERFUL 
90/6 LAMP 
































THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., LTD., 
1 ELECTRIC PARADE, WEST NORWCOD, LONDON, S.E.27. 


= SCOTLAND: 110 ite . snan Suneeh. G aL. "ASG OW. | IRELAND: 6 Lower Ormond Quay, DUBLIN 















































ir. iL 
TH E The New Patent The ms Lh. 18 4 1. 5 and wearing 
S O U N D D I S - S iinen through not being marked with the reliable 
JOHN BOND'S 
completely overcome DEAFNESS and 66 3 
HEAD NOISES, no matter of how long CRYSTAL PALACE 
standing. Are the same to the ears as MARKING INK. 
glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, com- IT NEVER FADES, 
HEAR fortable. Worn months without removal, And can be had for use with or without heating 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. Sok Cwhichever kind is preferred). 
Lost j by all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. & 1s, 
TAE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. | Used in the Royal Households. ad 

















For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 


* ® Cooker 
ecm CLEANING JELLY 
oe 
Ask jour Tronmonger or Gas Company for it, 
If they do not stock, send 2/e for 2 tins, post free, to— 


THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF CO., 33 St. Mary-at-Hill 
London, F.C.3. 


OLD HATS MADE NEW 
AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 


The Cost is Trifling, so Don’t Throw Away Your Old Hat! 


VELOUR, FELT and BEAVER 
HATS REMODELLED Your old hat can be made new, 
* smart and fashionable again to 
any design you like. Incredible results have been accomplished at 
A. Wright s Hat Renovating Factory (Dept. 83), Albert Road, 
; Luton. The success of A. Wright's is acredit to the clever L uton hat worker-, 
jncsesbehieeaiaelle — Fr Ladies should first send for Free Catalogue 07 80 styles of latest /ashionabie 
: ~ shap:s from which they can choose the desig on to which they wish their od 
hat remodelled and made fashionable. The cost is only 3/- to 4/6. (// 
required, Hats can be dyed Biack at an extra cost of V6 each.) Gent.'s Hats 
also renovated—4/9 to 6/6 (except Bowler or Silk Hats. We guarantee 
satisfaction in every case or refund money in iull, 


_. : A. WRIGHT (Dept. 83), Albert Rd., LUTON. 


per tin 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 10/-. 
By next post it will come 
back * as good as new,” 
re-covered with our 
“ Defiance "' Union and 
securely packed. 
Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance "' Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 



































SS, | 


It is the 


¥ Jason Finish 
| that makes Jason Under- 
| wear specially desirable 
; 


In the quality and protective- 
ness of its pure wool texture, 
in fit and finish, Jason ranks 
with the best of all-wool 
underwear. . . and it is made 


4 
{ distinctive by the ee 








softness resulting from the ex- 
clusive Jason Finishing process 





_eading Drapers and Outfitters 
everywhere can show you Winter 
weights for ladies, children and 
men: the beautiful silky smooth- 
ness of Jason lasts throughout wear. 


For those who desire the best underwear 




















Just pause for a moment— 
and picture your little baby when he is a 
few years old. Will he be big, strong 
and robust, or . ? 


It all depends | on the food 


you put in his bottle to-day. 


A CANADIAN MOTHER: 

Mrs, }.W. Pateman, 34 Harriet St. :Toronto, 
in writing about Neave’s Food says, ‘‘When 
I first knew one of my friends her baby Jach 
was eight months old and dying by inches 
She had tried three Foods because her Jack 
could not digest milk. At lasiI fetched her 
atin of Neave’sFood, Atthe end ofamonth, 
Jack was rapidly gaining flesh and was bright 
and happy. He is a lovely boy now and 
she declares Neave’s Food saved his life."’ 


And it did! 


>. 





Sample Tin, which wil! 


31. for postage. Booklet 


Jostan R. Neave & Co. 





EVERY MOTHER . 
© forwarded on re 
‘Hints About Bary, a8 on 
receipt of post card. 

(Dept. +), FORDINGRRIDGE 


id send tor vee 











Babies thrive on 





Net 


Sold everywhere in 1/5 & gla 7 ins ; 


also Od. Packets, 





they can afford, yet 
all-wool cost, the 
been introduced, 
of cotton, 


reach to the 
Brand has 
percentage 
otherwise the 
quality as the 


cannot 

- Olympic z 
containing a 
but bearing 
guarantee of 


same 
regular lines. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear ‘‘ healthy” Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural 
Ease’ Corset is the most healthy of all. Every 
wearer says so. While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine grace, they 


vastly improve the health. 
= The Natural 
1 Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


9/11 pair 


Postage abroad extia. 






——— 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 





Suspenders. 
~ Stocked in 
oa . 

v all sizes 


from 20 to 30. 
{ Made in finest 
if quality Drill, 


SPECIAL PUINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break, 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. : 

It is laced at the sues with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps, 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


| 





The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 








These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. They yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and whilst giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn. 

**EVERY STITCH BRITISH.”’ Support British 


women workers and reduce unemployment. 
SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY, 


No goods sent without cash, but money willingly 
returned if dissatisfied. 

Catalogue sent with Corsets, Cross your Postal 
Orders thus |] and make payable to the 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 

E.C.1, 
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Take Corns off? 
That’s easy. 


But to take ’em out ? ? 
Oh! That’s different. 


“Unless you use saltrated water, 
which does the trick every time, and 
also cures bunions, aching, tenderness, 
chilblains, or even rheumatic and 
gouty pains ’’—says 

C. S. TURNER, formerly of the R.A.M.C. 


Cutting the top of a corm off with a razor or 
burning it off with caustic lotions, plasters, 
etc., doesn't do any good. The root just sprouts 
right up again, and soon your corn has a brand- 
new top on it, bigger than ever. . The top is 
only dead skin, anyway. The business end of a 
corn is the little pointed part, or core, that ex- 


tends down into 
THE BUSINESS END the toe. That is 








etch cos nae THE TOR whit hurts when 
pr Ay By MATTER} it presses on sensi- 


PRESSING ON THE tive nerves, and it 
SORE JOINT & TENDER “a 

SENSITIVE > yo] is the part you 
NERVES. Cs have to get out. 
Cutting the top off 
an aching tooth 
wouldn’t stop the 
ache. Same way 
withacorn. Don't 
worry about the top. Get the root out permanently 
by using a good big handful of the refined Reudel 
Bath Saltrates (you can get a half-pound or so at 
slight cost from any chemist) dissolved in a gallon 
or so of hot water. Just soak your feet in this for 
fifteen or twenty minutes, then take hold of the 
corn with your fingers and out she'll come, root 
and all, like the hull comes out of a strawberry. 
Only a little hole or depression is left in the toe, 
and that soon closes, so there is nothing left in 
there to sprout a new corn again. It doesn’t 
affect the surrounding flesh at all, but soon softens 
the whole of the corn. No burning or soreness, no 
pain, no danger, no trouble, and no days of waiting 
to see whether that old corn is going to leave for 
good or come back to stay with you a while longer, 
Soften callouses the same way, then scrape off, 
and I don't dare tell you how quick this medicated 
water will always drive aches, chafes, blisters, etc., 
away, and even cure rheumatic or gouty pains. It 
would sound too good to be true, but thousands of 
former soldiers can tell what wonderful stuff 
saltrated water is. i. os ee 


Vy 




















President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 
which deals with larger numbers of children than any othér 
Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelined with applications for 

admission and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


Chairman ; COL, LORD WM. C&KCIL, C.V.O. T. GLENTON-KERR, Sec. 
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Drink Delicious 











r lal 
Write for 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE & TERMS. 


83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON,W. 1. 





m= [NVALID FURNITURE oc. |i 











40 Years’ Highest Reputation. & 





NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


AT PRE-W AR PRICES 
1/-, 2/-, 3/6 per bottle. 


| Che SURGICAL MANUFACTURING C° LE? | SWEET AS CREAM. CHILDREN LIKE IT. 


‘Of all Chemists and Stores throughout the World 





London Depot: 9 Mincing Lane, FE. 




















OW that Autumn is here it is neces- 
sary to see that your shoes afford 


proper protection, keeping your 


feet always warm and dry, Only shoes 
of reliable material and good workmanship 
will do this, and that is why MASCOT are 
specially recommended. MASCOT Shoes 
are an insurance against the vagaries of 
our English climate, and yet their dainty 
chirm of style is not affected adversely 
by their reliability. There is an agent 
neir who will be pleased to show you a 
variety of styles, 


Write for TLIiliustrated 
Leaflet of Styles and name 
of Nearest MASCOT Agent 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 


















M69 ‘Glace 
Kid, 22/6. 


Also in 
Oxford 
Shape, 22/6. 
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THE GREATEST BARCAIN IN THE WORLD 


HARRILL’'S ve S—The Great Lancashire Be ding Firm—are 


tin to the front with an astounding bargain in 


Warm Winter Bedding 


During the recent slump in cotton and woollen goods 

HARRILL’S were busy taking full advantage of the sacrifices 

which had to be made in order to realise uae money. Asa 

result of this enterprise they are now able to offer this 

Complete Bed Outti * 
omplete Bedroom Outfit for 

This wonderful Bedroom Outfit contains Carr. Paid 


all the following articles :— 


ONE PAIR FINE TREBLE WOVEN LANCASHIRE-MADE 
TWILL SHEETS. 


ONE PURE WHITE IRWELL VALE FLEECY BLANKET 
WHIPPED AND BORDERED. 


ONE HEAVY SILVER CREY HEATHER COLOURED BLANKET 
ONE LARCE WELL-MADE STRIPED BED TICK. 

ONE MACNIFICENT ART BEDSPREAD IN FLORAL PATTERN 
TWO LOVELY FRILLED BLEACHED PILLOW SLIPS. 

ONE BLEACHED LONCCLOTH BOLSTER SLIP. 


ONE PAIR OF NOTTINCHAM BEDROOM LONC LACE 
CURTAINS IN FLORAL PATTERN. 


PAIR OF MASSIVE BEDROOM CURTAIN LOOPS. 


\ MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


All Bedding for full-size double beds and all fine quality. The outfit is packed free 
= carriage paid, and delivered direct to your door immediately on receipt of order, 


The above goods would cost you £5 to buy at yc ur local store, but HARRILL’S 
huge turnover and enterprise enable them to offer it to you at the amazingly low 
figure of so/- 


FREE RUG 


A British-made Bedroom Hearth- 
rug in art coiours, Blue, Green and 
Crimson, with coloured fringe, will 
be enclosed with each outfit. 
Every reader enclosing this 
advertisement with order will be 
presented with a really good hard- 
wearing Turkish Bedroom Towel 
as discount. 

‘Take advantage of this Huge Bargain to-day 
by sending your order with remittance now to 


HARRILL’S STORES. 


Stretford Road :: Manchester 
Warehouses: York Street, R tland Street, 
and Drake Street, HULME, MANCHESTER 
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Early Housekeeping Days 


There is time just to pause to take a piece of Mackintosh’s, and as she enjoys it, contiauing 
her duties, she determines that Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe must feature in the weekly budzet. 
In 4-lb. Family Tins, Small Tins, and loose 

by weight, Confectioners everywhere are 
selling the original pre-war quality of 
Toffee de Luxe, the delicious quality that 

made Toffee de Luxe famous and which 

is unrivalled in sweetmeats. 

Every bit as good as the plain Toffee 

de Luxe are Egg and Cream Toffee de 

Luxe and Chocolate Toffee de Luxe. 


Mackintosh’s Toffee de Luxe has 
the largest sale in the world. 


Fe Ee ACKINTOSH'SS 


IES Tottee-de- Luxe 


‘The Quality loffee’’ 














x 








They Have Found 


A better way to clean teeth 


Dental science has found 
a better way to clean teeth. 
Modern authorities approve 
it. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. Millions of 
people now already employ it. 


A ten-day test is offered to 
anyone who asks. Get it 
and see the delightful effects. 
Learn what this new way 
means. 


Combats the film 


_You feel on your teeth a 
viscous film. It clings to teeth, 
gets between the teeth and 
remains. The teoth brush, 





used in the old ways, does 
not end it. So nearly every- 
one has it more or less. 


Film absorbs stains, 
making the teeth look dingy. 
It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with 
the teeth, and the acid may 
cause decay. 


New-day methods 


After diligent research, 
methods have been found to 
fight film. Careful tests have 
amply proved them. Now 
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they are being very widely 
adopted, largely by dental 
advice. 


The methods are embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepso- 
dent. They can thus be twice 
daily applied. And to millions 
they are bringing a new 
dental era, 


Important effects 


Pepsodent combats the 
film in two effective ways. 
It also aids Nature in three 
ways which faulty diet makes 
essential. 


It stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting agent. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids 
as they form. 


These things should be 
daily done for better tooth 
protection. 


See the benefits 


Send the coupon for a 
10-Day Tube. Note how 
clean the teeth feel after 
tising. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats 
disappear. Watch the cther 
good effects. 


Judge then by what you 
see and feel and know. 
Decide if the people in your 
home should brush teeth in 
this way. Cut out coupon 
now. 





Pépsodent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by the highest authorities, and 
now advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 














—— 





10-DAY TUBE FREE 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 163 Holborn Viaduct, London, 5c. i. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to— 





Give full address. Write plainly. er 
Only one tube to a family. ovem ber, 








xi 
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Prevent your 

~ LINO from 

= wearing out! 

Before it goes too 

far, protect the surface by 

polishing it with RONUK. Above 

all, stop scrubbing, which rots the 
material. 


RONUK |: 


Sanitary 
FLOOR POLISH 


[ LENGTHENS THE LIFE OF LINO ] 


Has a very pleasant smell, is an effective 
safeguard against disease germs and kee ps 
the floor perfectly clean and healthy. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


When buying RONUK, ask to see 
that wonderful labour -saving 
device, the RONUK HOME 
POLISHER, or seni for fuily 
descriptive leaflets, to 


RONUK Ltd., Portslade, Sussex. 








The Danger) _ 











HE great conspiracy of silence on sex m utters has been tolerated 
too long. The result of false knowledye gathered from unc 
necess ea ur tes 





ippadent everywhere YOU must realise the 
nding, { r your own g ince and happiness, 
hose w k to you tor hely the mplex 





The Ay s include postace and 2 


MATRIMONY, : its + Obligations and Privileges. 
y ONA BAIRD. 
eming marriage 


MANHOOD: The Pacts of Life presentedto Men. 3/- 


by CHARLES THOM! 
WOMANHOOD. Bl M INA BAIRD. Preface 
Mary Scharliet ’ roof Wor > 
hood explained - : , ” 3f- 


BOYHOOD: The Fac’ sof! iif and Sex for Boys. 


By CHAR 


of me ngt m. Te ies ‘han nly a st 3/- 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD: or Sex Know 
ledge for Young People. A 1 y WAI 


M. GALLICHAN dealing sympathet tht e 3/- 
tes oty a menand < 


ORIGIN AND. NATURE. ‘OF SEX. By D 3/ 


HOW TO LOVE: The Act of ( Courtship and 
Marriages. By WaltvER M 


ppinens $s by understanding. “This book ies fy 


SPECIAL OFFER.- ~The 186, set of a 





op, “ Health and E-ifi 

na f A ss important 
HEALTH PROMOTION Ltd. ‘Dept. 45, 
19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LUNDON, E.C. 


cluding a 




















ee ee 
fe ss taviee 
pits 


They 











never equalled Milne 





Light on your pocket 
and Light on your feet 


give a light and noiseless tread and 
keep out all damp; long walks on rough 
roads are pleasant instead of fatiguing. Get 


Wood - 


save leather and prolong the life of footwear. 


Milnes fitted without delay; they 


Ideal for golf and all forms of outdoor sports. 


“SERVICE” 
RuBBER SoLes & HEELS 


Made by the pioneers of the rubber heel industry. British 
hig bootinan will fit them. Ask for Wood- 


Imitated, but throughout. 


Every Pair. 


i 


Soles and Heels and see the Name on 























Patronised by H. M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 
This phenomenal Offer is made to the Reade s of The Quiver (Nov.). 
On receipt of P.O. for 16/6 we will forward direct from oar Looms to 
your address one of our PRUDENTIAL 

REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN BORDERED 












Suitable tor Drawing-room, Din.ng-room, Bedroom. &c., handsomeiy bor- 
dered, in 30 diferent Turkey patrerns, and fashionable self shades of Crim 
son, Greens, Blues, and Art Colourings, to suit all requirements, and large 

ss. enough to cover any ordinary sized 












ors GIVEN Toom. | hese Carpets will be sent out 
mx. as Sample Carpets, with 


AWAY FREE RUG 
, , thus showing the identical quality we 
Supply in all sizes. They are made of ma’erial 
equal to wool, and, beiny aspeciatity of our own, 
can only be obtained direct from our Looms, thus 
y pe Ai purchasers all Middle Profits. Over 

490,090 s Id during the past twelve months. 

wi Money willingly retumed if not approved. 
: — Thousands 
} of Repeat 
f Orders and 
unsolicited 
Testimonials 
received. 
With 


N 
+ 
ble oy v* 


OST F a very hand- 
h. or we will send TWO CARPETS and TWO RUGS for 
32/6 carr. pd. REMARKABLE TESTIMONIALS. 
5 Nortu Ave Girden Village, Levenshuline, 1124 4 f7¢..—Mr. L. W. 
Stanton write end me one « f your Prudental Brusselette Carpets and 
Kugs, ain wur enclose.t. 1 was interested to see that one of your customers 
stated she had a carpet from you 19 years ago that was not worn out, You 
can also state that | have now, in my bedroom, one in fairly good condi 
tion, which I bought at your place»well over 20 years ago.” Galaxy Bar. 
gain Catalogue of Sng te Hearthrugs, Linoleums. Blankets, Bed- 
steads, Bedding, Table Linens, Curtains &c., Post Free, if mentioning 
The Quiver (Nov.) when writing. Cheques and P.O.'s payabl- to 
F. HODGSON & SONS (Dept Q.V.), Manufacturers. Imrorters 
and Merchants, WOODSLEY ROAD, CITY OF LEEDS. 


HOT WATER BOTTLES 


(RUBBER) 
One quality only. The best obtain- 
able. English manufacture. Each 
bottle guaranteed, at special prices. ‘These 
bottles are made with improved handle, 
arranged to keep the funuel in position 
whilst being filled. (Postage 6d.) 





















1 Bs cxsstens 


X 10 gy 





= sag “ 1/6, 1/8, 
1/9, 2/*, 2/3. 
R. GARROULD, 
Hospital Contractors, 


156 to 162 EDGWARE RD., LONDON, W.2 





Bottle 

















Quick Relief in 
Cases or ‘Flut’ 


The familiar symptoms of 
Influenza Cold—Sneezing, Oatarrh, 
Headache, Drowsiness—quickly relieved by 


DR. MACKENZIE'S 
SMELLING BOTTLE @ 


Cures Catarrh or Cold in the Head in a 
few hours, and gives instant relief in 
case of Nervous Headache, Faintness 
or Giddiness, 

O/ all Chemists and Stoves, 2/- or 
post free im United Kingdom 
2/3 (stamps), from Mackenzie's 
Laboratories, Ltd., Reading. 
Refuse worthless 
Imitations. 
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2 DRUMMER DYES & 








The Drummer 
Sticks to his Colours 


When you dye with Drummer Dyes, 
following the simple directions given on 
each packet, you secure exactly the colour 
you want—true, even, fixed. Subsequent 
washings and exposure to sunshine do not 
affect the shade a whit—for Drummer Dyes 
are Fast in every one of the 25 Colours: 


Light Blue Shell Pink Daffodill 
Saxe Blue Pink Tangerine 
Royal Blue Old Rose Brown 
Navy Red Nigger 
Light Green Pillar Box Red Heliotrope 
Dark Green Cardinal auve 
Myrtle Rust Grey 
Emerald Maroon Purple 
Black 


The reliable Dye for all Fabrics. 
do Drummer Dyes are ready for use, 
needing no addition except hot or 
boiling water; and all fabrics Drum. 
mer Dye most successfully—Cotton, 
Silk or Wool. 
Get double and treble wear from your Blouses, 
Jumpers, Frocks, Silk Stockings, Underwear, 
Sports Coats, the children’s things, etc., by 
Drummer Dyeing . . . always reliable. 
From all Crocers, Stores, Oilmen and Chemi-:ts. 
Send for Free Booklet on Home Dyeing to : 
SoLE MAKERS: 


Wm. EDGE & SONS, Ltd., Bolton, 


DRUMMER DYES 





Each 
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It is Worth While writing to Perth 


The Norwell quality in Boots—for Sports f Two a — <<scsciiiieiabiialiiiiia 


and City wear—is so exceptionally good. 
Shapely, light, wonderfully durable, easy, and retaining their 
smartness through long wear. every pair proves the excellent 
through-and-through quality of Norwell’s. 

Norwell quality can only be procured from Norwells of 
Perth . . . but for pur.hasers’ convenience an odd boot of 
any chosen style will be sent on appro. on receipt of 9d., to 
cover postage. 
Norwell Guarantee . . To give entire satisfaction or to 
refund the purchase money in full. 


Norwells 
‘Perth’ Boots 


“ Direct from Scotland” 
When ordering please state name or number of model 
required, also size or half-size usually worn. 
Orders sent post free in Britain ; postage abroad extra. 
Foreign orders receive special attention. 
Write for free Illustrated 
Catalogue to 


NORWELL'S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR 
PERTH LTD. SCOTLAND » 


Trust 
the 


man 





: The “Birnam ” 


unlined ‘ Perth’ Water- 
: proof Calfskm; never 
And, after purchase, you are covered by the : 


weal. ¢ 
Flexible soles. 
Fully brogued, 
Watertight 
: tongues, 
? Black or 
Brown. 


| The “Elgin” 


(No. 139). Lady’s boot 
: with uppers of Box 
: Calf or Glace Kid. 


i to a nicety. 















numbers 


(No. 129). 


magnificent 


Lady's 
spcrling 
boot. Uppers of heavy a 


hardens in 





Medium stout soles. 


Modelled to fit 


2nd Grade 
24/6 




























vot Pag weekl 
in thousands , 
~ best homea’ #7 
» ofEngland. « f 
_ MIwayS 
In Season 
TIS CHOCOLATE 
IN CHOCOLATES 
MOST DELICIOUS FORM 
PERFECTLY PURE 
HIGHLY NUTRITIOUS. 
Prepared by 


Green’s 





MARKT & CO., Ltd., 98 


Bissell sweeping is the cleanest sweeping. 
Raises no dust. See that you get a 
**Bissell.” The name is on the sweeper. 
There is no other **just as good.’ 


With Ball Bearings 
and Rubber Corner 
Bullers. 





98 Clerkenwell Road, London. 














of Brighton 


Manufacturers of 
Green's Sponge Mixture 
Green's Jellies, Custard 
Fatry Tea Cakes Etc Etc 


H.J. Green 6 CL# 












GOOD! 


IT’S MASON’S! 


Send 2/- in stamps or P.O. to 

NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 

and they will send you per 
Parcels Post 


TWO BOTTLES 





CHOCOLATE MOULD 











MASON’S WINE ESSENCE 


Ginger; Raspberry, Orange 


or Elderberry flavours. 


Absolutely the finest, 
cheapest and best drink 
for Children’s Parties 
and Winter Festivities. 
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Do you feel pain 
after eating 7 


If you do it simply proves that dangerous acid is attacking 
your delicate stomach lining, and is preventing proper digestion 
of the food which is mear* to nourish you and keep you well. 
If you neglect this warning ot Nature’s you must not be surprised 
if you find yourself in the grip of severe dyspepsia or gastritis. 


Rid yourself of the menace—take Bisurated Magnesia, the one sure 
remedy ; used and recommended by doctors, hospitals and public alike ] 


Bisurated Magnesia neutralises the harmful acid the instant it 
enters the stomach ; hence it stops all trace of fermentation, gas and 


pain immediately. Try it! 


Get a 1/3 package (either powder or 


tablets) from your chemist to-day : but be quite sure you get what 
you ask for. Better see the name “ Bisurated” on the wrapper—then 
you'll know you've got something that positively will do you good. 











SOOSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSOOSHSSSSHSSSOSSSSOSOO SEO OOOOD 


SHOSSSSSSOSSH SOHO SHS HOS OOOOOOD 


“NOV- 


LART” 


A Simple Method 
of Producing 
Charming Pictures 
by means of 
Stencils. Anyone 
can get a good 
result the first time. 


Complete Outfits : 2/4, 4/3. 
8 ‘ost Free. 


HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE, 
LIMITED, 


27 Bathampton, BATH. 


SOOOSOHSSSSHSOHSHOHOHOOOHOODOSD 





Why can't you play well? 


Why do you find a difficulty in sight reading ? 

Why do you get fatigued when playing long pieces ? 

Why is your tone harsh? 

Why do you fail in rapid passages ? 
It is all a question of training, and you can train yourself 
put of all these failings if you will place yourself in the 
hands of Mr. Gillett tor a fewmonths. Mr. Gillett has 
studied students’ difficulties for over 20 years and knows 
how to get the best out of his pupils. The remarkable 
success which attends his tuiti¢n is his greatest recom- 
mendation. His Correspondence Courses are as effec 
tive as his personal lessons, and they have the adv:n- 
tage that they may be studied at the pupil's convenience 
home. Those wh 
ild take the adv 





and in hisow1 





lave made some headway 

ced course. 10Se who 

» with the Beginners’ 

na few months will enable them to accom- 

pany a song or play easy pieces, Both Courses cover 
TECHNIQUE, TOUCH AND TONE 

An A.T.C.L. writes: A BEGINNER writes: 


with music sl 








should commer 





tore your course I could “T have been able to under 
never play any octave pas- Stand the lessons so far, and 
vithout a feeling of st.fl have met with no difficulties 
ness in my wrists and arms 
but I can now manage tt 
ficult passages with 








SSOSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSOSHSSHSSHOSIDOOOOOOOSD 








SOSSOSOOSHS 


COUPON 


Mr. CHARLES A. GILLETT, 
Studio Q., 11 South Mol. 
ton St., New Bond St., W.1 
Please send me your booklet on 
Piano PI (Mention when 

riting wha es yor can play, OT 
fa beyiniur, please say so.) 





t pir 


Vaime 

















— 
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F HE constant and increasing demand for these 
: garments is owing to the outstanding excel- 
: lence of the HERCULES FABRIC of which 


: they are made. The material is exceptionally 


: without deterioration. Ask your draper to show you 
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HERCULES 


OVERALLS FOR WOMEN AND /434 
DAINTY FROCKS FOR CHILDREN €- *% 






V3 


strong, the colours are fast and of unusual variety. 


HERCULES can be washed over and over again 


examples of the famous HERCULES garments, inspect 
them thoroughly, and note how reasonable are the prices. 


Buy HERCULES OVERALLS for your own use 
and HERCULES FROCKS for the youngsters, 
under the replacement guarantee printed below, 
and remember that HERCULES material can always 
be obtained by the yard for making up at home. 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Every genuine Hercules garment bears the ‘* Mother and 
Child’’ ticket, and is guaranteed, Shou'd any Hercules 
" garment prove u Satis'actory in wash or wear your 
































- D aper will at once replace it FREE OF CHARGE. 

I/ your Draper does not stock Hercules, please send to us for patterns, etc 

+ JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 

: (Dept. D.F.), Spinners and Manufacturers, ‘Mother and Child.” 
MANCHESTER. (Wholesale and Shipping only supplied.) 
itl talent atieaaciateiciiiiaaiiariniatl 








A “tip” for Sketchers! 


All ‘‘tips’’ are not appreciated, but here's one 
which you will find worth while: if you havea 
taste for Drawing, see how your natural ability 
will develop under correct teaching. Sketching as a Hobby 
will give you count.ess hours of happy tn erest, and may even 
point the way to a lucrative career. This “‘ Buttons” sketch 
was done by one cf my old Pupils, now in the £1,000 per 
annum class. It is a typical example of Press Art School 
Pcstal Teaching. Write ior my 


FREE ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS 


describing the PREPARA- 
TORY COURSE for Begi \- 
ners and the ADVANCED 
COURSE for those whocan 
Draw but who cannot sed 
their work. The Lessons 
are simple, thorough, con- 
scientious, and /u'l of tnte- 
vest. The Prospectus also 
outlines the working of the 
Advisory Staff of emi- 
nent Artists, and 
covers the new Sec- 
tions on Cartooning 
and Caricaturing by 
six of the most noted 
Caricaturists of the day. 


Copy this for 
Free Criticism 
and Drawing 
PROSPECTUS. 







If you copy this former Pupil's 
Sketch, or send me an_ original 
Drawing (preferred), I will forward 
you a helpful criticism as wel! as 
the Prospectus, post free. A p.c. 
alone will bring you the Prospectus. 


Write to me personally -— 
Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, 


PRESS ART SCHOOL 


(Tept. Q.M.2), 
Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23, 





1 CRATE Contents: 
1 Dinner Set for 6 persons, 
1 Tea Service for 6 persons, 
1 Breakfast Set for 6 persons. 
1 Set of Jugs (3). 
ALL TO MATCH as here 
lovely shade of Blue 
Dishes and 3 Pudding 
(var's sizes) Plain White. 
Packed free. - 
Carriage Paid. 5, 
Safe delivery The 
Guaranteed. Crate, 
Money returned if not satisfied. 
FREE GIFT, 6 Apostle Tea 
Spoons, E.P.N.S., with the 
first 500 Crates sold. 
ART POTTERY ALBUM post 
tree, 500 Illustrations, Glass, 
Cutlery, etc. Goods shipped 4 
to all parts ef the world. i 
THE FENTON POTTERY CO. § 
(Dept. $), Royal Fenton Works, § 
Fenton, Staffs. [Estab. 1901. 


tae 
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-NEURASTHENIA 


(NERVE WEAKNESS) 


CURED BY ELECTRICITY 








_ To-day the conditions of life are causing a serious 
increase in Neurasthenia and other Nervous and Func- 
tiona) Disorders. The symptoms of Neurasthenia are 
many and varied, ‘hey are mainly mental or nervous, 
and often the victim is quite unaware of the fact that he 
or she is travelling rapidly towards Nervous Exhaustion 
and Nervous Prostration, 


ARE YOU NERVOUS 
LIKE THIS? 










If so, Curative 
Electricity will 
put you right. 


ike Putvermacher Appliances are the only tnventions for the 


administration of curative electricity, endorses by over fifty leading 
Doctors and by the official Academy of Medicine in Paris. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS? 


Are you Nervous, Timid, or indecisive ? 

Do you lack Self-Confidence? 

Do you dread open or closed spaces? 

Are you wanting in Will-Power ? 

Are you “fidgety,” restiess, or sleepless? 

Do you biush or turn pale readily? 

Do you shrink from strange company? 

Are you bject to sudd pul ? 

Do you crave for stimulants or drugs? 
If so, you can safely assume that you are suffering from Neuras 
thenia. The neurasthenic also often suffer from Indigestion, 
Liver Troubles, Constipation, Palpitation, 
Loss of Appetite, Excess of Appetite, and a 
host of other disorders due to faulty functioning of various 
organs. Electricity is the only force that naturally supplies this 
deficiency of Nerve Force, and restores tone to the whole 
nervous system. ‘To-day you can be 


CURED IN YOUR OWN HOME BY ELECTRICITY 


by simply wearing the Pulvermacher appliances, which are 
light, easy, and comfortable to wear. ‘hey give no shock, 
but all the time they are being worn they supply the nerve 
centres with a continuous flow of electricity, naturally stimulate 
the circulation of the blood, and increase nerve nutrition. 
This is the natural and physiological treatment of Neuras 
thenia, which drug treatments can never cure. The Pulver- 
macher Treatment has cured the most obstinate cases of 
Neurasthenia ard Nervous Disorders when all other methods 
have failed. If you are suffering from any form of Nerve 
‘Trouble, or if you have any of the symptoms as described above, 
write to-day for a, book that may well prove of incalculable 
health value to you; yet it costs you nothing. It is entitled 
* Guide to Health and Strength,” and will be sent post free. 
Those who can call personally are cordially 
invited to do so, when Free Advice and 
Demonstrations will b> given absolutely free 
of charge and without obligation between the hours of 10.0 


and 5.30 daily. COU PON — 























FREE 


By posting ths FREE FORM TO-DAY you oa receive 





the “*Guide to Health and Strength.” ou place 
yourselt under no obligation by applying tor this book and 
particulars of the Pulvermacher Appliances. 
ee «cinched utsndtivd shaves th seers Koradueienchinenaderieuscetaniveaeial oe 
Addre 





Post to the Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological 
Institute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, 
E,C.4. 


The Cuiver, November, to2t. 
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The Decoration of the day! 


HALL’S DISTEMPER—more artistic and durable 
than wallpaper, more economical; makes rooms 
appear larger and lighter. 








makes healthy as well as 
picturesque homes, displays 
furniture and pictures to 


greatest advantage and saves 
money. 


Obtainable of all leading Oil and Colour 
Stores, Ironmongers, Chemists, etc., or from 
your Decorator who will quickly change 
your paper-covered walis to the modern 
artistic Hall's Distemper decoration. 


Sole Manufacturers 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, Ltd.. HULL. 
Manuja-iurers of Varn sh. 
Enamel, Paints and Colvur 
And at perp Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 
and 105, Bath Street, Glasgow. 














The natural substitute for mother’s milk is Cow AND Gate Mitk Foon. < 
This is all English, and is made entirely from the Pure Milk of Cows 
fed on the richest pasture lands in the country, and it is, moreover, — 
in the country, so that the chance of the fresh milk becoming contaminated 
by railway journeys and in smoky towns is entirely eliminated. 
*\ Think whata great benefit thatis! Pure serseeeaneenannsncessnssesssenanecenacsssscnsaransnasaasecsnenes 
food manufactured and packed in airtight : a7 Dryburgh Ro 
Y tins within a stone's throw of the pasture ; a i900 A 
land where Cow and Gate cows are fed. i Dear Sirs,—Here ia a littl x sho sho 
( No other food could be produced under’ ; Pr ven! Beton in Ao gsicf 7 


sane He is an enti ‘ 
more favourable eonditions. tate” baby. and this amile we 











: hi pomnenaye wly he ppy and chee 
i 0 


Dorset Milk isthe finest inthe world 3 Ut is a eee 
Write to-day fora FREE SAMPLE, stating 2 da stm 


['—A grateful mothe . Mra J. a 


witha old, and we highs. y hotell 





the name of your regular chemist. 


COW & GATE 


GUILDFORD, 
HOUSE 


SURREY. 
——— —S 





xviii 








N21632 


shoes are de. 
smed for women of 
sc elminating task, 
The model as QAD0VE 
illustration can be ob- 
bined, in Blac A. N. WY 

we, Havana rown 
and. f itleshio Gy reu, 
( glace “Black ps 
and White nichshin 


and pe ene leathers. 





MANUFACTURED 8Y 


WE Rx © Fetish pry orks 
CES, {Litas = 
OSTAINASLE FROM HICH CL ASS SHOE 


ONLY. 
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IF RHEUMATIC 
DISSOLVE THIS IN YOUR 
MORNING TEA 


Then watch the pains, aches, swellings, 
stiffness, and other misery disappear. 
They simply HAVE to go, says ALICE 

LANDLESS, certified nurse. 











Rheumatism can be caused in but one way. 
That is, by acids and impurities in the blood. 
Chemical analysis and microscopic examination 
of the blood prove this beyond the possibility 
of doubt or argument, as any standard medical 
work will explain in detail. Of course, various 
conditions, such as exposure to cold and damp- 
ness, or committing certain errors of diet, can 
make rheumatism worse, but the primary cause 
always remains the same. Therefore, trying to 
get rid of rheumatism without ridding your 
blood and system of the acidulous impurities 
which directly cause this physical calamity, is 
exactly like trying to get rid of smoke without 
putting out the fire. Pain-causing and kidney- 
irritating uric acid is no different from any other 
acid in that it must be neutralised by an alkaline 
liquid. Nothing else can have just the same 
effect, this being an elementary principle of 
chemistry, of course. It naturally follows that 
to dissolve, neutralise and wash out the rheu- 
matic acids the liquids you drink must contain 
the necessary alkaline elements to be absorbed 
into’ the blood and act upon the acids. These 
elements are easily provided. Simply get a 
small supply of the refined Alkia Saltrates com- 
pound from any chemist. As much of this as 
can be heaped on a sixpence should be dissolved 
in your tea, coffee, water, or other drink and 
taken every morning. No trace of any bitter, 
salty, sour, or other taste can possibly be detected. 
Also it cannot upset or irritate even the most 
delicate stomach. The only evidence that you 
are taking a medicine will be the plainly notice- 
able relief from rheumatic pain which it quickly 
produces. In each package of Alkia Saltrates 
the refiners enclose an authoritative and extremely 
valuable treatise, giving useful diet hints and other 
interesting information for rheumatic sufferers. 

SPECIAL NOTE.—We are informed by 
Saitrates, Ltd. (Dept, 186 C), 214 Great Portland 
S:veet, London, W., who prepare a very high grade 

Alkia Salivates, that during the next ten days they 
are willing, as an advertising offer, to supply anyone 
ntevested in the product with a regular 1s. 9d. size 
facket free if applicant cares to send eightpence for the 


postage, packing, ett, 








it’s Cheaper to Make Your Own 
SUEDE HATS & DOROTHY BAGS 


LADIES! SAVE MONEY! 
1 SELL NICE LEATHER 

in all colours at 9/3 sq ft. Send 2d 

stamped addressed envelope for full 

set of Patterns ——A, E. CATT, 

Leather Merohant, NO“*THAMPT’N. 
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| - HIGH-GRADE 


SECOND- HAND 
FURNITURE 


CASH or DEFERRED» PAYMENTS. 
[a nee who contemplate furnishing 


a new home, or adding to their 

present one, cannot do better 
than pay a visit to Jelks & Sons, for here 
they will find furniture that completely 
satisfies that instinct for the “ right thing” 
which is the natural heritage of every lover of 
fine furniture, and at prices that are exception- 
ally low in every case, “ That it pays to buy 
second-hand furniture made of thoroughly 
seasoned wood, and of the pre-war standard of 
workmanship, in preference to that of present- 
day manufacture, is a matter of common 


knowledge and needs no further emphasis. 


£100,000 
WORTH TOSELECT FROM 








The unequalied immensity of stock contained in our 
huge showrooms, that cover an area exceeding 
250,000 square feet, is so arranged that a le surely 
inspection is both convenient and interesting. You 
will not be importuned to buy, 
Monthly Bargain List sent Post Free. 
Prompt Attention to Country Orders, 
Business Hours: 9 to8; Thursdays, close at 


1; Saturdays, 9 p.m. 
AND 


W. JELKS sons 


263-275 HOLLOWAY RD., 
LONDON, N.7. 
Telephone: North 2598 and 2599, 


‘Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the door. 











It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for years 
| in constant use It contains a special “ small-space 
| Soldering Iron with non-heating metal handle, a Pocket 
| Blow-L ryt Finxite, Solder, ete.. and full instructions 
= . Price Sample Set, post paid United Kingdom 
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Treasure Cot 
Cosy, Snug, 
Hygienic, 
Washable, 
Folds up. 
No. 0. 
Plain Wood, 
34/6 
No. 1. 
Stained, 
36/6 
No. 2. 
White Ename! 


39/6 
Post Paid 
Draperies 

extra 








Write for 50-page Iilustrated Catalogue 
EVERYTHING for BABY and NURSERY 
Cots, Cribs, Playgroands, Baths, Baby- Wear 











THE TREASURE BATH 
Best rubber, nickel-plated taps, folds up. Plain wood, 
34/6 ; white enamel, 39/6. Sponge holder, 3/6. 
All goods sent on 7 days’ aptro. carriage paid in U.K, 
TREASURE COT CO., LTD. (Dept. M. 2) 
124 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W.1 






































LEAK or 


Wherever there is a leak in the roof—or anywhere 


FLUXITE will mend it in a jiffy mo ts ible no fies - 
no mess—just Fluxite, and the job do Take lesser 
things like Pors and Pans, Garden Tools, o1 Ki dies’ ‘loys 

Fluxite puts the matter straight right away, Remem 
ber that 


All Mechanics will have 
—_ 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stores sell Fluvite in 
tins, price Ad, D4 and 28 BUW A TIN TO DAY. 
Ask your [ronumonger or Hardware Dealer to show you 
the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 











FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington S8t., Bermondeey, England. 
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All MSS, submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
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GRAND CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Next month we shall present our Grand Christmas 
Number—a Christmas Number not merely in name, but 
in reality ; full of the spirit of Christmastide. 


There will be Christmas stories by such well-known 
writers as J. J. Bell, Austin Philips, Brenda Elizabeth 
Spender, Michael Kent, &c. The articles will be 
Christmassy, too, and the illustrations will be by the 
finest artists of the day. 


If you like this Diamond Jubilee issue you will like 
the Christmas Number. Order in 
advance to make sure of delivery. 
Published on Novemter 26. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian pe vate Post, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C.4."" The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued ‘Monthly. Subscriftion l'vice, post free, 148, fer annum, 
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Addvess, ‘* The Editor, THE QUIVER, 




















PLAYER'S NAVY CUT TOBACCO 























Packed in varying dezrees of strength to suit every class 
of Smoker, “Beautifully Cool aid Sweet Smoking. 





PLAYER’S MEDIUM NAVY CUT 1/= 
PLAYER’S TAWNY NAVY CUT 


PLAYER’S “WHITE LABEL” NAVY CUT - Per oz. 103d. 


Also Player's NAVY CUT DE LUXE (a development of Player's Navy Cut) 
packed in 2-oz. and 4-oz. AIRTIGHT TINS at 2/4 acd 4/8 respectively. 


PLAYER’S NAVY GUT CIGARETTES 


PLAYER’S GOLD LEAF NAVY ms Oz. 




















Have a world-wide reput «tion. They are made from fine quality 
Virginia Tobacco and sold in two strengths—Mild and Medium 














MILD (Gold Leaf) MEDIUM 
100 for 5/10; 50 for 2/11 100 for 4/8; 50 for 2/5 
24for 1/5; t2 for 84d. 20 for t14d.; 10 for 6d. 


In Packets and Tins from all Tobacconists and Stores, 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. P943 
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THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 
Cuts short attacks of 
SP. ASMS 
HYSTERIA 
9 PALPITATION 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS Acts like a charm in 
DIARRHEA, 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, COLIC, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM and other bowel 
complaints 
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THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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/ JET RINSO do the 

washing, and you'll 
realize the waste of 
the copper fire. Rinso 
washes in cold water; 
it makes the clothes just 
as beautifully white and 
fresh, yet without any 
expense or hard work. 


Just put the clothes to 
soak in cold water with 


O RKinso overnight, rinse and 
hang to dry in the morning. 
That’s all! 
SOLD IN PACKETS 


THE COLD WATER WASHER) EVERYWHERE. 
By all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, ete. 
R 198—28 R.S HUDSON LIMITED. LIVERPOOL, WEST BROMWICH, AND LONDON. 
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Ninon de lEnclos 


was one of the loveliest women of her day, and one who retained her 
charms to an age when most of us have setiled down to a resigned 


ugliness. Of the many passions she inspired, one of the most 
was lit in the breast of a young nobleman when Ninon was 


Over Seventy. 


Strange stories were told of the methods by which she preserved hes 
beauty. It was generally admitted that she had a 


Magic Potion 


with which she daily bathed her face, and thus perpetually renewed the 
roses and milk of her complexion. 


ardent 


One is tempted to wonder whether 
it was not a specially prepared 


Wax 


such as mercolized wax of our own day, which kept the glamour of 


youth on Ninon’s cheek. There is, for any woman who will take th 
trouble to flake off the soiied outer cuticle invisibly and painlessly with 


mercolized wax, the comforting prospect of 
Forty More Years of Beauty. 


Don’t simply ask for complexion wax; it must be MERCOLIZED. 
All chemisis stock it. 
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Our Aim 
The function of THE QUIVER 


is not just to pass away an idle 
“= hour, but to give its readers a 
more kindly grip on life, to 
strengthen the best feelings within 
them, to give them a more whole- 
some regard for the affairs of 
men, and a saner appreciation 
of their own. 

THE QUIVER detests mere 
“‘goody-goodyism,” but strives .o 
tromote sincerity, truth and 
honcur in life, and a more 
idealistic tendency in thought. 
It tries to make people think, it 
aims to be a Magazine of 
Inspiration. For sixty years, 
threugh peace and war, through 
good times and had, it has kejt 
its standard high; it believes 
it still has a worthy place to 
fill and a high mission to 
: perform, and looks with 
confidence and hope to the 
future. 
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Peace or Phot 
War? Jo s Agency 


One of the disturbing features of the times is the race in naval armaments between America and Japan. Is 

mere self-protection, or is it intelligent anticipatioa of the time when the mastery of the Pacific will be fought for and 

wor? Here is a characteristic view of American warships—showing the ‘ waste-paper-basket" ma ich d 
tinguish them from other navies 








Tre Problem of ihe 
RAC LFIC 


Frederic Coleman, FRGS. 


This article aims at giving a straightforward statement of facts concerning 
“The Problem of the Pacific.” The solution of this problem would make 
disarmament possible 


HIS year has seen a great step forward might develop into warfare between East 
towards the solution of the problem of | and West. 

the Pacific. In May, 1898, I stood beside a well-known 

Twenty years ago Archibald Colquhoun \merican writer on the deck of a troopship 

declared that the mastery of the Pacific that was one of a squadron bearing the first 

would be decided by naval supremacy, and American soldiers to sail for the Philippines 

the United States would be the dominant in the Spanish-American War. As we left 


factor in the decision. His belief was shared behind us the Golden Gate at San Francisco 
by most students of Far Eastern aftairs. my friend said: “As we cross the three-mile 
limit of American shore waters we become 
an expedition of historical importance. Fo1 
To-day we are on the threshold of a_ the first.time in her history the United States 


The Conference on Disarmament 





conference, to be convened on the initia sends soldiers abroad on a war mission. 
tive and at the invitation * This event has far greatet 
of the President of the significance than lies on the 
United States, which may surface. It means a depat 
result in the abolition of ture from precedent on the 
senseless _ international part of America, the end of 
competition in naval which no man can foretell. 
armaments. If such a It is the first step in an in 
result is achieved by th terest in the Pacific which 
statesmanship of the men the United States must 
who will meet around the take in increasing degree, 
council table at Washing- whether she will or no.” 

ton the problem of the He was right. The cours 


Pacific will assume far 
different characteristics. 


taken by America in tl 
Philippines, which resulted 


The cause of Democracy in fixing the American fla 
will have been advanced. so far from home, was the 
The trend of events will only one really open to a 
have moved far towards a proud and civilized nation. 
permanent peace in a part 

Of the warld that hao. Of Far-reaching Import 








decades been looked upon 
as the the 


The advent of the Unite d 


> ; pot states i , *hilippines 
Mr. Prederic Pistie'a State in the | nlippine 
potential struggle which Coleman, F.R.G.S.  *!*4 was far the most important 
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event that had ever taken place in the 
Pacific. The conference called by Presi- 
dent Harding to 
importance. 

We can forward to that conference 
and the of with all the 
more hope when we consider that the people 


of the four countries most affected by the 


now comes exceed it in 


look 


result its labours 


and military force is to 
Japan’s aptitude in learning lessons from the 
Western the vast 
teeming millions of China are fact 


easy prophesy. 


and 


rs which, 


world and resources 
given a few flights of wild 
to what might happen in 
come, easily ven 


imagination as 
generations to 
fabri 


It is less easy to argue 


may be w into a 


of startling dreams. 






































problem of the Pacific not only desire a per- what may or may not occur centuries hence 
manent peace, but each have far more to’ thanto discuss the problems of our own tim 
gain by it than they could gain by conflict. The Yell Peril 

Thea In} he ae . : r P o eri 

The United States is a peaceful nation. = Oo 
The Chinese are lovers of peace. Australia The Yellow Peril seemed more possible 

° wants peace. Japan has no desire for war, and the far future more formidable som« 
and without exception the statesmen in years ago than it seems to-day, for the 
whose hands lie the guidance of her policies reason that with the passing of the years 
know how necessary to her progress is avoid- we learn more of the pe yp le of the Far 
ance of war. Fast and they learn more of us. _ Inte 

The two points which offer any ground national understanding breeds international 
for controversy are, first, the consideration sympathy. To-day the prophets of a 
of a struggle of races in which the people gigantic hand-to-hand struggle between East 
of the Far East might set themselves against and West have less of a hearing than ever 
the English-speaking world, and second, before. In my, opinion fewer and_ fewe 
the aspirations and national ambitions and _ of their hearers will be stirred by their wil 
motives of the Island Empire of Japan. alarums as time passes. 

The Yellow Peril has been a fruitful Let us consider what we know of the facts 
topic for writers of many nationalities. That as we find them in our tir » far as the 
one day China and Japan might join in an problem of the Pacific is n d. We 
endeavour to dominate the Pacific by naval know America wants peace. No n wi 
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Here is the problem in a nutshell. Japan, small and densely populated, seeks room 
for expansion. Meanwhile there are vast tracts of country on both sides of the 
ocean calling out for population. But Australia and the U.S.A. do not want the 


Asiatics. 


Where, then, shall they go? 


4 








THE PROBLEM OF THE PACIFIC 





has even a slight knowledge of the United 
States doubts that. The fact that America 
will fight and can fight when compelled to 
do so, that she is a proud nation, and that 
her people are being educated away from a 
policy of isolation make her love of peace 
no less marked. The’same statements may 
with equal truth be made of Great Britain 
and Australia. 

What about Japan? A faction exists in 
the United States, led by a powerful group 
of newspapers, that nothing in 
Japan’s actions or utterances that does not 
bear some hidden, sinister import. 

Impartial examination of the history of 
Japan for the last two decades fails to pro- 
duce evidence that in her heart of hearts 
she nourishes plans of war. 


can see 


The Eastern Island Empire 





The problem of the Pacific is more vitah 
to Japan than to any other nation involved. 
Japan is an [sland Empire. 
food for her people. 
tain sufficient 
minerals to 


Japan imports 
Her islands do not con- 
material in the 
allow her to 


raw way of 
prosecute a war 
unless her navy, or that of an ally, could 


keep her merchant fleet on the seas. Food- 
stuffs and iron she must obtain from abroad 
in peace-time or in time of war. The 


Japanese know that. The Japanese know 
that should a_ conflict come with 
America the British fleet would not protect 
Japanese shipping. 


also 


The Japanese who con- 
trol Japan’s ‘policies know. the power and 
resources of the United States. If respon- 
sible Japanese statesmen have, in the face 
of these facts, planned an ultimate struggle 
with the United States, I have never been 
able to find evidences of it. 

Matters were far different in the days of 
Imperial Russia. The wars fought by Japan 
have been for her national security rathe 
than for territorial aggrandizement. At 
least, national security has been the leading 
facto 
flict. 


would argue 


in Japan’s entrance into armed con- 
Few students of Far Eastern aftairs 
that Russia’s encroachments in 
the Far East prior to the Russian-]apanese 
War of 1894 were other than a most serious 
menace to Japan’s security. Even when that 
war was ended Imperial Russia was a poten- 
tial menac: to Japan. 


Away from Militarism 





Japan is so young a nation—the Japan of 
to-day—that her progress away from the 
militarism of Old Japan is phenomenal. To 


watch Japan putting on European civiliza- 
tion as a man would put on a dress-coat has 
been of absorbing interest. To meet and 
talk to the men who have engineered the 
progress of Japan along new paths has gone 
far towards convincing me, for one, that no 





Photo : 
James’ Press Agency 


President 
Harding 


Of the U.S.A., who has called a conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments 


such hare-brained policy as that of the naked 
sword has actuated them. 

In 1901 I saw much of Count Hayashi, 
then Ambassador in London. when he was 
working on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 
In his company [F met Marquess Ito, Japan’s 
Grand Old Man, the author of the Japanese 
Constitution. iyot, Ito came to 
Both 
Ito and Hayashi were imbued with the neces- 
sity of Japan’s defence—Japan’s national 


In january, 
England during his tour of the world. 
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A Group of Japanese Sailors. 








They wear the smile of peace, but in war they 


know how to do their duty 


The 
not 
During the late war I saw 


security. constant efiorts were to 


wards peace war. 

a bit of Count 
Terauchi, the Premier of Japan, who was 
an old acquaintance, I talked with 
Ishii, then Foreign Minister, with Viscount 
Motono, who succeeded Ishii as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and with Viscount Chinda, 
then Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 
I gained in Japan im 1916, and again in 
1917, some insight imto the plans of Mr. 
Hara, the present Premier of Japan, and of 
the of the OPPesitLon. 
Every single one of the men I have men 
tioned was not only 


3aron 


leaders Japanese 


an ardent advocate of 
a peaceful policy for Japan, but was open 
in condemnation of any view which might 


lead to enmity of Japan with the United 
States. Among these Japanese were thei 
nation’s greatest sons. Either one must de- 
cide that they were joined in a deep con 
spiracy to deceive the world at large (a 
ridiculous conclusion) or credence must. be 


given their statements 
Men those mentioned have 
more than once in the past few years issued 


among above 


definite statements to the effect that the 
Japan of to-day values the friendship of 
America most highly, and would take the 
greatest precaution that the susceptibilities 


should 


and de sires oft the United States he 
met to the fullest extent pos ible. The state 
men of a nation that wants war do not take 


such action. 


Their nationals would not fail 
to voice the greatest indignation if such 





utterances of the il politi al aad did ne 
express the real feeling of those who s 
ported them. 
What Japan Wants 

Japan wishes to be the in nation 
of the East. She wishes to gain and control 
the raw material of China, 1 through 
her factori S, and sell the produ to Chin . 
to Australia, to India, and even to America. 
Her chances of importing hei ods to 
America are not brilliant, as Ar a has a 
high tariff wall. Such a po n the part 
ot Japan means that she must mal riends 
of her potential customers. She | risked 
her friendship with China on more than one 
occasion by her necessities to pt China’s 
raw material. Time and again the Japan 
have bought concessions from China’s un 
scrupulous statesmen nce ms that 
should never have been sold t he Japanes 
or any other foreigners Che crookedness of 
the Chinese in high office has often provided 
a temptation that the Japane ha seemed 


powerless to resist. On more than one occa 
sion the Chinese have resented ha coup, 
the usual form of Chinese displeasure being 
a boycott of Japanese manufactured goods. 
Some writers have accused Japan at time 
an endeavour to make Chit Japane 
dependen to yvern ( In 1 
opinion no responsible Japanese wan 1 
thinks possible—anything of the sort. Japan 
has sufficient political trouble at home 
Seventy per cent. of the schools in Japan 
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are primary schools. In Japan the boys and 
girls spend several years mastering the 
alphabet, or what stands for it. Such a 
condition handicaps the development of the 
mentality of the Japanese. Some Japanese 
benefited financially by the war, but Japan 
is still a poor country. The money made 
by Japan in war-time mostly went into the 
coffers of a few. The pockets of the poor 
benefited but little. In 1918 e¥ery Japanese 
who paid taxes in a sum equivalent to, say, 
an English sovereign per year had a vote. 
When you learn that such a franchise meant 
that less than five per cent. of the popula- 
tion had the right to go to the polls, vou 
may gain some idea of 

Japan’s poverty. Fur 

ther, at that time the 

Japanese were the most 

heavily taxed people 


What the U.S. Wants 








The problem of the Pacific for America 
has two prominent factors. The United 
States wants to sell its manufactured goods 
in China and the Far East, and it is deter- 
mined that it will not admit Chinese, 
Japanese or other “coolie” workers to com- 
pete with Americans in the labour market. 

England stands with America, on much 
the same ground, as regards the right to do 
business in China. England and America 
both look abroad for markets for manufac- 
tured products and opportunities for their 
nationals to assist in the development of 


. 








in proportion to thei H 
earned incomes of any 
people in the world, 
t Add to these facts 
the failure Japan has 
made of its attempts at 
colonization and you 
will see that Japanese 
| politicians have quite 
suiicient probiems at 
: home without seeking 
’ additional troubles of 
government away 
P from their own 
a islands. The efforts 
t of the Japanese 
: Government to get 
d the Japanese to leave 
a Japan and take up 
= their homes in Korea 
- or Manchuria have 
, fallen very flat. Th 
ut Japanese love Japan 
= and desire to live 
rt there, in spite of so 
d rapid an increase in 
d the population as to 
A- make tatistician 
yy wonder what is to be 
4 done with the surplus 
population. My view 
S is that increasin: 
se Civilization, as wi 
Ly know the term in the 
" West, will decrease 
in the birth rate. It has : 
e, done so in other part A Flagbearer in the Photo: 
in of the world. Stephen Crit 


Imperial Japanese Navy 
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A Group of Japanese Sailors. 





They wear the smile of peace, but in war they 


know how to do their duty 


Thei 


wards peace 


security. constant etiorts were to 


not war. 

During the late war I saw a bit of Count 
Terauchi, the Premier of Japan, who was 
talked with Baron 
Ishii, then Foreign Minister, with Viscount 
Motono, who succeeded Ishii Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and with Viscount Chinda, 
then Ambassador at the Court of St. James. 
I gained in Japan im 1916, and again in 
1917, some insight imto the plans of Mr. 
Hara, the present Premier of Japan, and of 
the leaders of the Japanese Opposition. 
Every single one of the men | have men 
tioned was not only an ardent 


an old acquaintance, | 


as 


advocate of 
a peaceful policy tor Japan, but was open 
in condemnation of any view which might 


lead to enmity of Japan with the United 
States. Among these Japanese were then 
nation’s greatest sons. Either one must de- 


cide that they were joined in a deep con 


spiracy to deceive the world at large (a 


ridiculous conclusion) or credence must be 


given their statements 
Men those mentioned have 
more than once in the past few years issued 


among above 


definite statements to the effect that the 
Japan of to-day values the friendship of 
America most highly, and would take the 
greatest precaution that the su ceptibilities 
and desires of the United States should be 


met to the fullest extent possible. ‘The states 
men of a nation that wants war do 
such action. 

to the 


not take 
Their nationals would not fail 
indignation if 


voice greatest such 


utterances 


of 


express the real 


then political ade did not 
feeling 
ported them. 


What Japan Wants 





Japan wishes to be the industrial nation 
of the East. She wishes to n and conti 
the raw material of Chi nl 1 
her factories, and sell the pi China, 
to Australia, to India, and even Ameri 
Her chances FF imnportin her ood to 
America are not brilliant, as A rica has a 
high tariff wall. Such a po n the part 
ot Japan means that she 1 | riend 
of het potential customers, She has risked 
her friendship with China on more than one 
occasion by her necessities to pt China 
raw material. Time and again Japan 
have bought concession ti (hina un 
scrupulous = statesmen nc ns that 
should never have been sold to the Japanese 


or any other foreign: 


the Chinese in high office has often provided 


a temptation that the Japan I seemed 
powerless to resist. On more than one occa 
sion the Chinese have resented h a coup, 
the usual form of Chinese d being 
a boycott of Japanese man ods 
Some writers have a | I time 
an endeavour to make ( lapane 
dependen to yvern | In 1 
opinion no responsible Japan want " 
thinks possible—anything of t} t. Tapan 
has sufficient political troubles at home 
Seventy per cent. of the chools in Japan 
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are primary schools. In Japan the boys and 
girls spend several years mastering the 
alphabet, or what stands for it. Such a 
condition handicaps the development of the 
mentality of the Japanese. Some Japanese 
benefited financially by the war, but Japan 
is still a poor country. The money made 
by Japan in war-time mostly went into the 
coffers of a few. The pockets of the poor 
benefited but little. In 1918 e¥ery Japanese 
who paid taxes in a sum equivalent to, say, 
an English sovereign per year had a vote. 
When you learn that such a franchise meant 
that less than five per cent. of the popula- 
tion had the right to go to the polls, you 
may gain some idea of 
Japan’s poverty. Fur 
ther, at that time the 
Japanese were the most 
heavily taxed peopk 
in proportion to theit 
earned incomes of any 
people in the world. 

Add to these facts 
the failure Japan has 
made of its attempts at 
colonization and you 
will see that Japanese 
politicians have quite 
sufficient problems at 
home without seeking 
additional troubles of 
gov ernment away 
from their own 
islands. The efforts 
of the Japa nese 
Government to get 
the Japanese to leave 
Japan and take up 
their homes in Korea 
or Manchuria have 
fallen very flat. Th 
Japanese love Japan 
and desire to live 
there, in spite of so 
rapid an increase in 
the population as to 
make Statistician 
wonder what is to be 
done with the surplus 
population. My view 
is that increasin: 
Civilization, as wi 
know the term in the 
West, will decrease 
the birth rate. It has 
done so in other part 
of the world. 





What the U.S. Wants 





The problem of the Pacific for America 
has two prominent factors. The United 
States wants to sell its manufactured goods 
in China and the Far East, and it is deter- 
mined that it will not admit Chinese, 
Japanese or other “coolie” workers to com- 
pete with Americans in the labour market. 

England stands with America, on much 
the same ground, as regards the right to do 
business in China. England and America 
both look abroad for markets for manufac- 
tured products and opportunities for their 
nationals to assist in the development of 


ae 
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new countries. China is a great potential 
buyer, as are other localities in the Far 
East. To keep China together, to keep any 
part or section of the Chinese from falling 
under the of any one foreign 
country, is the avowed policy of the two 
great English-speaking nations. That is the 
essence of what is called “the policy of the 
China.’ 


domination 


open door in Japan has many 
advantages by which she should gain the 
greater share of Chinese trade. Her 


proximity to China, her cheap labour, the 
fact that her written language is the same 
as that of China, and that Japanese sales 


men and travellers are Orientals, should 
weigh heavily in her favour. Japan has by 
no means been satisfied with these advan 
tages, but has 
sought to obtain 
others by fair 
means and foul. It 
may be said in 
passing that 


Japan’s business 


men vastly 
different regard for 
Japan's 
in the 
world 

her 
the 
Japan 


have 
fair name 
trading 
than have 
statesmen for 
of 
inte! 
national dealings. 


honour 





in 


General Chang Tso Lin 


w ho dominates the Chinese 
Government at Peking 


The Open Door 


The door in China must and will be kept 





open. England and America will see to 
that. Japan has always officially subscribed 
to such a policy, but commercial necessity 
and the eve present temptation of the 


shameless cupidity of the Chinese Govern 
ment has led to certain actions few Japanese 
of standing are keen to defend. The price 
of keeping the door open is continual watch- 


fulness on the part of England and 
America. It swings shut when no one is 
looking, and strong suspicions that a 
Japane hand has given it a push can 
generally be supported on investigation. 


Both of the English-speaking nations of the 
West may be criticized for taking so 
lethargic an interest in such occurrences in 
the past. 

\ustralia stands with America against the 
admission to her shores of 
I heard arguments both of the 
“White Australia” question when I toured 
Australia in 1916, but the vast majority of 


“ccolie” labour. 


on sides 





the 
Japanese or 
be tolerated. 
cannot 


determined 

that 
never 
One 
labourers on 


Australians seemed as 
Californians themselves 
Chinese labour 
The reasons are simple. 
ot for 
and 


as 


would 
raise 
standards th 
one hand the 
cheapest sort of cheap labour on the other. 


living 


allow competition with 


Some general standard of living must pre- 
vail. Conditions in the United States are 
much different now than years ago. To-day 
much less immigration is allowed. The 
discrimination nowadays is less against the 
Japanese and Chinese than against alien 
labour of all sorts. I think the statesmen 
of the nations will find a way to keep alien 
Eastern labour out of America and Australia 
that will be compatible with the dignity of 
Japan. I am sure there is less hard feel 
ing throughout Japan on this subj¢ than 
some people think. Agitators find it a 
favourite theme, but it arouses less anget 


among the Japanese than might be expected 
from the tone of Jingo writers and speak« 
The whole question rests on common sense. 


\ spirit of compromise, following a full 
appreciation by each country for the feel 
ings of the other, gives promise of a pos 
siole settlement that will be acceptable to all 


The Most Difficult Phase 








And what of China? Big, pacific, un 
developed, sleeping China is the most diff 
cult phase of the problem. 

How can China be dealt with? The 
Chinese Government does not represent the 
Chinese in any degree. The 400,000,000 
people of China live in a group of states o1 
provinces that are governed, if one can us« 
the word in that connexion, by a sort of 
Home Rule. Local potentates tr b 
virtue of a retinue of rascally soldiers. Thi 
ostensible Government in Peking rules b 
similar methods. Its authorit nly reache 
as far as its sword-arm. 

In 1916 I met 
Chang Tso Lin 
in Mukden. He 
was then the 
Chinese OV 
ernor of Man 
churia, Though 
he had unde 
him some 
15,000,000 soul 
he could not 
read a word or 
write a_ single Viscount _ 
line. His right- Chinda Russe 
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hand man described him to me as “an old 
bandit.” That was meant literally, not 
figuratively. Chang had an army of fair 
Government at 
with him. 


size. Che 


Peking had no 
influence 


A year or so ago he 
moved to Peking and commandeered what 
was at that time called the Government of 
China. Chang is the power in Peking to- 
He is ignorant, reactionary, crooked 
to the last degree, and entirely unscrupu- 
lous. How can the Allies treat with a 
Government controlled by such a man? 


day. 


Indifferent to Government 





The Chinese politician of the Peking type 
has no influence in China 
ratio to the military 


save in direct 


forces such men = as 
Chang Tso Lin put 
al his back. China’s 
official representatives 
abroad have no poli 
tical influence in China. 
The truth is that the 
Chinese are indifferent 
to all forms of govern 
ment. They are so 
long-suffering, so 
peaceful, so. indus 
trious, that they plod 


Mr. K. Hara, 
Premier of Japan 


along in their own 
way, suffering the 
Government of the 
day uncomplain- 
The Chinese 
are such indefatig- 
and 
simple 


ingly. 
able workers 


live such 





and frugal lives 


Viscount Ishii that they get on in 

spite of Peking. 
Constant borrowing by successive Govern- 

ments has resulted in the 


valuable 


hypothecation 
of many Chinese assets. The 
men in and 
day. Thus 
finance enters into the 
Pacific. What the result 


can say. I have sought 


money realized 


behind the 


goes to the 
Government of the 
national 
problem of the 
will be no 


Chinese 


man 





widely in China 
for evidence of 
real national in- 
terest. Politically 
the Chinese as a 
people are content 
to drift. 

In Peking in 
1916 Baron Hay- 
ashi, then Minister 
to Peking and now 


Japanese Ambas- 
sador to Great 
3ritain, outlined 





to me a suggestion 
of which more may 


Photo : 
Elliot’ & Fry 


Baron 
Hayashi 


he heard. Baron Hay- 
ashi was of opinion 
that England, France, 
America and Japan 
decide among 
themselves that a com- 
mittee of some sort, 
drawn from them or 
delegated by them, 
should take 
China’s finance, both as 
regards income and ex- 
penditure. 

“Under such “a 
scheme,” Baron 
Hayashi, “China would 
advance surprisingly in 
fifteen years. 

China’s finances might 

have to be run for her 
twenty 


should 


Over 


said 


Photo : ten to 
James’ Press Agency 


before she 
By such 
a procedure, and by no other, could China 


by outsiders for years 


could be trusted to take them over. 


see the day when the Powers would hand 
back to her the areas wherein they possess 
special rights. The day would come, too, 
when ex-territorial rights in China would be 
a thing of the past.” 

Baron Hayashi spoke as a Japanese ob- 
server, not in his official diplomatic capacity. 
I am convinced he was right. 

The conference in Washington may have 
before it some such proposal. 

Its attitude toward such a suggestion can- 
not be forecast. Nevertheless, to evolve 
some plan by which China’s national finance 
bids fair to be rationally conducted would 
solve one of the knottiest of the problems 
of the Pacific. 
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‘**From the top of the stairs Robert had watched 1 y 
Christine go in to dinner on his father’s arm’’—». 11 
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HE cigar was a large one and Robert 

Stonehouse was small. At the precise 

moment, in fact, when he leant out of 
the upstairs bedroom window, instinctively 
seeking fresh air, he became eight years old. 
fle did not know this, though he did know 
that it was his birthday and that a birth- 
day was a great and presumably auspicious 
occasion. His conception of what a birth- 
day ought to be was based primarily on one 
particular event when he had danced on his 
mother’s bed, shouting, “I’m five—I’m 
unreasonable — triumph. His 
mother had greeted him gravely, one might 
say respectfully, and his father, who when 
he did anything at all did it in style, 
had given him a toy fort fully garrisoned 
with resplendent Highland soldiers. And 
there had been a party of children whom, 
as a single child, he disliked and despised 
and 
proved. 


five!” in 


whom he 


had ordered about unre 
From start to finish the day had 
very own. 


been his 


Soon afterwards his mother disappeared. 


They said she was dead. He knew that 
people died, but death conveyed nothing to 
him, and when his father and Christine 
went down to Kensal Green to choose the 
grave he picked the flowers from the other 
graves and sent them to his mother with 
Robert's love. Christine had turned away 


her face, crying, and James Stonehouse, 
whose 


sense of drama never quite failed 
him, had smiled tragically, but Robert 
never even missed his mother. His only 


manifestation of feeling was a savage hatred 
of Christine, who tried to take her place. 
For-a time indeed she went completely out 


of his consciousness. But after a little she 
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came back to him by a secret path. In the 
interval she had ceased to be connected 
with his evening prayer and his morning 
bath, and all the other tiresome realities, and 
become a creature of dreams. She grew tall 
and beautiful. He liked to be alone—best 
of all at night when Christine had put the 
light out—so that he could make up stories 
about her and himself and their new mys- 
tical intimacy. He knew that she was dead, 
but he did not believe it. It was just one 
of those mysterious tricks which grown-up 
people played on children to pretend that 
death was so enormously conclusive. 

One of these nights the door would open 
and his mother would there. In this 
dream of her she appeared to him much as 
she had done in Kensington High 
Street when he had wilfully strayed from 
her side and lost himself and, being over- 
whelmed with the of his smallness 
and forlornness, had burst into a how! of 
grief. Then suddenly she had stood out 
from the midst of the sympathetic crowd— 
wonderful—and he had 
flung himself on her, knowing that what- 
ever she might do to him she loved him 
and that they belonged to one another, in- 
extricably and for all time. 

So she stood on the threshold of his dark- 
ened room, and at that vision his adoration 
an lay with his 
hidden in his arms, waiting for the 
touch of her hand that never came, until he 
slept. 


be 


once 


sense 


remote, stern, and 


became agony, and he 


face 


his 


nine o’clock 


mother. Every 


she 


mansion 


Christine becam«e 
at 
pretentious 
had set 
twentieth time his 


out, “Hallo, Robert!’ 


morning turned the key 
of the 


Stonehouse 


where James 
for the 

called 
cool 


up practice 
and 


clear, 


in career, 


in her 
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voice, and Robert, standing at the top of 
the stairs in his nightshirt, called back, 
“Hallo, Christine!” very joyously, because 
he knew it annoyed Maud, his father’s new 
wife, listening jealously from behind her 
bedroom door. 

And then Christine scrubbed his ears, and 
sometimes, when there no servants, a 
circumstance which coincided exactly with 
a periodical financial crisis, she scrubbed 
the floors.. Robert’s first hatred had changed 


were 


rapidly to the love he would have given 
his mother had she lived. There was no 
romance about it. She. was not omnipo- 


tent as his mother had become. He knew 


that she, too, was often terribly unhappy, 


and their helplessness in the face of a 
common danger gave them a sort of 


equality. But she was good to him, and 
her faithfulness was the one sure thing in 
his convulsed and rocking world. He clung 
to her as a drowning man clings to a float- 
ing spar, and his father’s, “I wish to good- 
ness, Christine, you’d get out and leave us 
alone,” or “I won’t have you in my house. 
You're poisoning my son’s mind against me,” 
reiterated regularly at the climax of one of 
these hideous which devastated the 
household, was like a blow in the pit of 
the stomach, turning 
with fear. 


rows 


him sick and faint 
Or if she went 
As James Stonehouse 
said in a burst of savage humour, “Kick 
Christine out of the front and she'll 
come in at the back.” Every morning, no 
matter what had happened the night before, 
there was the quiet, resolute scratch of her 
latch key in the 
Stonehouse, sullen and 


But Christine never went. 
she came back again. 


door 


low k, and when 


James 
brushed 
rudely against her in the hall, she went on 


menacing 


5) 


steadily up the stairs to where Robert 
waited for her, and they fell into each 
other’s arms like two sorrowful comrades. 


Iver afterwards he could conjure her up 


at will as he saw her then. She was like 
a porcelain marquise over whom an in- 
tangible, permanent shadow’ had _ been 


thrown. 

He knew dimly that she had “people” 
who disapproved of her devotion, and that 
over and over again, by new mys 
terious sacrifice, she had staved off disaster. 
He knew that she had his 
friend all her life and that his mother and 
she had loved one another. There was some 
bond between these three that could not be 
broken, and he, too, was involved—fastened 


some 


been father’s 


it 





on as an afterthought, as it were, but so 


firmly that there could be no escape. Be- 
cause of it Christine loved him. He knew 
that he was not always a very lovable littl 


boy. Even with her he could be obstinate 
and cruel—cruel because she was so much 
less than his mother had become—and there 
were times when, with a queer, unchildish 
power of self-visualization, he saw himself 
as a small, fair-haired monster growing 
black and blacker with the dark and evil 


spirit that was in him. But Christine never 


seemed to see him like that. There was 
some Borrowed halo about his head that 
blinded her. It did not matter how bad he 
was, she had always love and excuses ready 
for him. And she was literally all he had 
in the whole world. 

But even she had not been abie to mak« 
his birthday a success. Indeed, ever since 
that one outstanding celebration, his birth 
days had all been failures, though he had 
never ceased to look forward to them. For 
days beforehand he had suspected everyone 
of secret, delicious plottings on his behalf. 
He had come down to breakfast shaking 
with anticipation. All through the morn- 
ing he had waited for the surprise that was 
to be burst on him, hanging at everyone’s 
heel in turn, and it was only towards dusk 
that he knew with bitter certainty that he 
had been forgotten. A crisis had wiped 
him and his birthday out altogether. And 


then he had cried, and James Stonehouse, 
moved to generous remorse, had rushed out 
and bought .a ridiculously expensive to) 
having first borrowed money from 
and scolded her at the top of his boomin 
voice for her heartless ne of 
happiness. 


Christine had argued 
quiet, obstinate way. 


riect 
a4 cL 


with him in he 


** But, Jim dear, you can’t afford it 
There had been one of those aw! MM 
And Robert had crept that 
washed, into bed, crying more bitterly than 
ever. 
But this time he had ri y 
at all. Yesterday had seen a 
super-crisis. In the afternoon 
had stood in the back door and shouted and 
threatened, and he had been followed almost 
immediately by a stout, shabb 
a bald head and good-nat ired 


announced that 
traint on the fu 
had never 
with 


he had come to } ld 
rniture w 
been paid for 


an air of outraged dignit 


house, 





had lodged him in the library and regaled 
him on the remnants of a cold joint, and 
it understood that there he would 
remain until such time as Christine raised 
forty pounds from somewhere. 

These 


mere 


was 


were 
incidents— 
entirely common- 
place—but at six 
o'clock James 
Stonehouse 
self had driven 
up in a taxi, to 
the ot 
which had 
appeared to hand 
the contents of 
all his por kets, 
and 


him- a 







driver 
he 


a moment 
later stormed into 
the house 


mood 


in a 


which was, 
if anything, more 
than 
ungovernable 


He had 
exuberant 


devastating 
his 
rages. 
been 

exultant — his 
humour 
white-hot 


dangerous. 


good 
and 
Looking into his 
brilliant blue eyes with thei 
two sharp points of light, it 


would have 


been hard to tell 


whether he was laughing o1 
mad with anger. His moods 
were like that—too close to 
be distingul hed from one 
another with any — safety. 


Christine, who had just come 
iewine the bailiff, had looked 


isapproving. She knew, prob- 


from inter 
} 


grave and d 


ably, that her disapproval was useless 
and even disastrous, but there was an 
obstinate rectitude in her character that 
made it impossible for her to humour 
him. But Maud Stonehouse and Robert 


had played up out of sheer terror. 

“You do seem Maud _ had 
said her hard, “prs 
Nice change, you bad tempered fellow 

She had never 


jolly, Jim,” 
in common voice. a 


” 





really recovered from the 
illusion that she had captured him by her 
charms rather than by her poor little for- 
tune, and when she dared she was arch with 
an undertone of grievance. Robert had 
capered about him and held his hand and 
made faces at Christine so that she should 


“ 
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pretend too. Otherwise there would be 
another row. But Christine held her 
ground. 


“The butcher came this afternoon,” she 

said. “He says he is going to get out a 
summons. And the bailiff is in again. 
It’s about the furniture. You said it 
was paid for. I can’t think how you 
could be so mad. I rang up Melton’s 
about it, and they say the firm wants 
to prosecute. If they do it might 
mean two years is 

Robert had stopped capering. 





His 


had 
library and regaled him on the remnants of 
a cold joint’”’ 


Maud Stonehouse lodged him in the 


knees had shaken under him with a new, in- 
explicable fear. But James Stonehouse had 


taken no notice. He had gone on spread- 
ing and warming himself before the fire. 
He had looked handsome and extraordi- 


narily, almost aggressively, prosperous. 
° , 
“T shall write a sharp note to Melton’s. 
Dashed impertinence. An old 


like myself. 


customer 


Get the fellow down into the 
kitchen. The whole thing will be settled to- 
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morrow. I’ve had an amazing piece of 
luck. Amazing. Met Griffiths—you remem- 
ber my telling you about Alec Griffiths, 
don’t you, Christine? Student with me at 
the University. Got sent down together. 
Wonderful fellow—wonderful. Now he’s in 


business in South Africa. Made his pile in 


diamonds. Simply rolling. He’s going to 


let me in. Remarkable chap. Asked him 
to dinner. Oh, I’ve arranged all that on 
my way up. Gunther’s are sending round a 


cook and a couple of waiters and all that’s 


necessary. For goodness’ sake, Christine, 


trv and look as though you were pleased. 
Get into a pretty dress and join us. Must do 
him well, you know. Never do for a man 
like that to get a wrong impression, And 
I want him to see Robert. He knew Con- 
stance before we were married. Put him 
into his best clothes 

‘He hasn't got any,” Christine had inter- 
rupted bitterly. 

For a moment it had seemed as though 
the fatal boundary line would be crossed. 
Stonehouse had stared at his son, his eves 
brightening to an electric glare as they 


picked out the patches of the shabby sailot 


suit, and the frantic, mollifving smile on 

Robert’s- face had grown stiff as he had 

turned himself obediently about. 
“Disgraceful. I wonder you women are 


not ashamed the way you neglect the child 


I shall take him to Shoolbred’s first thine 
to-morrow and have him fitted out from top 


to toe 


The gathering storm receded 


miraculously. “However, he can’t appeal 
like that. For heaven’s sake get the house 
tidy, at any rate.” 

So Robert had been hustled upstairs and 


the bailiff lured into the kitchen 


From the top of the stairs Robert had 
watched Christine go in to dinner on his 
father’s arm and Maud Stonehouse follow 
with a blac] vated stranger who had known 
his mother. He had listened to the talk 
and his father’s laughter—jovial and 
threatening—and on he had dived down 
stairs and, peering through the banisters 
like a small blond monk« had snatched a 
cream meringue from a passing tray Chen 
for a moment he had almost be lic ed tha 
they were all going to be happy together 

That had been last nig! Now there w: 


nothing left but the b an incredible 


plie of unwashed dishes and an atmospher 
of stale tobacco. Jame Stonehouse had 
gone off early in a black and awful temper. 
It seemed that at the last moment the multi 





millionaire had explained that owing to a 


hitch in his affairs he 
cash and would be glad of a sma 
Only temporary, of course. 
dreamed of asking, but meeting 
friend in such affluent 

So the eighth birthday had been fo 
Robert himself 


was 


sucl 


could not 


short of 


Wouldn't 


ready 
l] loan. 
have 


lan old 


circumstances 


rgotten, 


have explained 


why grief should have driven him to his 


father’s cigar-box. Perhaps it was 
beau geste ot defiance, or a remuin¢ 
one day he, too, would be grown 
free. 
cigar. Though 
ingly, blowing 


he 
the 


pufied at it p 


out 


smoke fat 


window so as to escape detection, the 


was not encouraging. The exquisite 
grey ash was indeed less than 
an inch long when his sense 
injustice deepened to 
despair. It was not only that « 
had failed him—everything was faili 
The shabby plot of rising ground « 
which justified Dr. Stoneho 


a qu 
or wre 
an overw 


ven ( 


At any rate, it was still a very 


just a 
ler that 
up and 
J large 
ainstak- 
of the 
result 
mauve 
arter olf 
ng and 
helming 
hristine 
ng him. 


/pposite, 
) 


ise’s contention 

that he looked out over open country, had 
become immersed in a _ loathsome mist, 
greenish in hue, in which it heaved and 
rolled and undulated like an uneasy reptil 
The house likewise heaved, and Robert had 
to lean‘ hard against the side of tl win 
to prevent himself from falling out A 
strange sensation of uncertaint of internal 
disintegration—obsessed him, and there was 
a cold moisture gathering on his face Hi 
felt that at any moment anvtl mig} 
happen. He didn’t care. He inted to die 
anvhow. They had forgotten him, but when 
he was dead they would be ry. His 
father would give him a be funeral, 
and Christine would sav, “We can't afford 
it, Jim,” and there would be another awful 
scene 

In the next room Maud and ¢ ine were 
talking as they rolled up the Axminster 
carpet which, since the bailiff no clain 
to it, Wa to go to the ps n ‘ker’s to 
appease the butcher. The door stood open 
ind Robert could hear Maud’s bitter, resent 


ful ve raised in denunciation 

I don’t know why I stand | 
r r tathetr Sir CGodtrey k 
endurin he would turt i 
Never did I think I I 
ht h h humiliatior M 
ought to le e him—that I 
right feelin but I an ] 
faithtul by nature I re ( 1 
it the altar even if | | i 








“He didn’t promise to keep his temper 
or out of debt,” Christine said. 

Maud sniffed loudly. 

“Or away from other women. 
good, Christine; I 


Oh, it’s no 
know what I know. 
There’s always some other woman in the 
background. Only yesterday | found a letter 
from Mrs. 
he brought home to tea when there wasn't 
I tell 


faithfulness 


Saxburn—that red-haired vixen 


money in the house to buy bread. 
you he doesn’t know what 
means.” 

Robert, rising for a moment above his 
own personal anguish, clenched his fist. It 
was all very well—he might hate his father, 
Christine might hate him, though he knew 
she didn’t, but Maud had no right. 
an outsider—a bounde! 

“He is faithful to his ideal,” Christine 
answered. “He is always looking for it and 
thinking he has found it. And, except for 
Constance, he has always been mistaken.” 

“Thank you.” 


She was 


“T wasn’t thinking of you,” Christine ex- 
plained. “There have been so many of 
them—and all so terribly expensive—nevel 
cheap or common , 

They were dragging the carpet out into 
the landing: Their voices sounded louder 
and more distinct. 

“T could bear almost everything but his 
temper,” Maud persisted breathlessly. ‘ He’s 


like a madman 


] 


“He’s ill—sometimes I think he’s very 


ill-— 

“Oh, you've always got an excuse for 
him, Christine. You never see him as he 
really is. I can’t think why you didn’t 


marry him yourself. I’m sure he asked you. 
Jim couldn’t be alone with a woman ten 
minutes without proposing. And everyone 
knows how fond you are of him and of that 
tiresome child _ 

Robert 


Stonehouse gasped. The earth 


reeled under his feet. The stump of the 
cigar rolled off the window-sill, and he 
himself stumbled from his chair and was 
sick—convulsively, hideously sick. For a 
moment he re mained huddled on the fl Or, 
half-unconscious, and then very slowly the 
green, soul-destroying mist receded and he 
found Christine bending over him, wiping 
his face with her pocket-handkerchief. 

“Robert, darling, why didn’t you call 
Outs 

“He’s been smoking,” 
clared 


Maud’s voice de- 
somewhere in the 
“T can smell it.” 


viciously from 
background. 
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“JT didn’t—I didn’t——” He kept his feet 
with an enormous effort, scowling at her. 
He lied shamelessly, as a matter of course 
and without the faintest sense of guilt. 

“Oh, how can you, Robert? Don’t you 
know what happens to wicked little boys 
who tell lies?” 

He hated her. 
skinned face, the tight mouth and opaque 
brown eyes and the low, stupid forehead 
with its old-fashioned, narrow fringe of 
dingy hair. He knew that, for all Sir God- 
frey and the family estate of which she was 
always talking, she was common to the 
heart—not a lady like Christine and his 
mother—and her occasionally adopted pose 
of authority convulsed him with a blind, 
ungovernable fury. 


He hated her red, coarse- 


y. He was too young to 
understand that she meant well, was indeed 
good-natured and kindly enough in her 
natural environment, and as she advanced 
upon him now, in reality to smooth his dis- 
ordered hair, he drew back, an absurd 
miniature replica of James Stonehouse in 
his worst rages, his fists clenched, his 
teeth set on a horrible recurring nausea. 

“Tf you touch me, Maud—l’ll—I’ll bite 
you-——” 

“Hush, darling—you mustn’t speak like 
that——” 

“Qh, don’t mind me, Christine. I’m not 
accustomed to respect in this house. 1 
don’t expect it. ‘Maud,’ indeed! Did you 
ever hear such a thing? I can’t think what 
Jim was thinking about to allow it. He 
ought to call me ‘mother’ ss 

Robert tore himself free from Christine's 
soothing 


embrace. H¢ had a moment's 


blinding, heart-breaking vision of his real 
mother. She stood close to him, looking 
at him with her grave eyes, demanding of 
him that he should avenge this insult. And 
in a moment he would be sick again. 

‘L wouldn’t—wouldn’t call you ‘mother 
not Ww you killed me. I wouldn't if you 


put me in the fire.” 


“Robert, dear ” 

‘You see, Christine—but, of course, you 
won't see You're blind where he’s con 
cerned. What a wicked tempet Deceit 
ful, too. I’m sure I’m glad he’s not my 
child. He’s going to be like his father.’ 

“JT want to be like my father. I wouldn't 
be like you for anything.” 

“Robert, be quict at once or T shal 
punish you.” 

She was aneryv now She had_ been 


greatly tried during the last twenty-ftou1 
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hours, and to her he was just an alien, 
hateful littke boy who made her feel like 
an 
with 


interloper in her own house, bought 


She seized him by 
the arm, shaking him viciously, and he flew 
at her, biting and with all his 
strength. 


her own money. 


kicking 


It was an ugly, wretched scene. It ended 
abruptly on the landing, where she let go 
her hold with a cry of Robert 
Stonehouse rolled down the stairs, bumping 
his head and 


the banisters. 


cry pain and 
catching his arm cruelly in 
He was on his feet instantly. 
He heard Christine coming, and he ran on, 
down into the hall, where he caught up his 
little boots which she had been cleaning for 
him, and after a desperate struggle with 
the latch, out into the road, sobbing and 


bloodstained, heart-broken with shame and 
loneliness and despair. 

Il 
His relationship with the Brothers Ban- 


ditti across the hill was peculiar. It 
of Dr. 
that 


was 
one many of 
life be independent, 
untrammelled alike by parental restrictions 


Stonehouse’s theories 


children should 
and education, and except on the very fre- 
quent occasions when this particular theory 
collided with his comfort and his conviction 
that his son was being disgracefully neg 
lected, Robert lived 
illiterate guttel 
know he was lonely. 
lay with the 
he did mysterious 
reason or other they did not want to play 
with him. 


of a lonely 
snipe. He did 
He did not want to 
other children in the Terrace. 


the life 


and not 


Sut know that for some 


drew their 
starched and shining darlings to one side 


The trim nursemaids 


when he passed, and he in turn scowled at 
them with a fierce contempt to which, all 
unknown, was added two drops of shame 
and_ bitterness. 3ut even among the real 
gutter-snipes of. the neighbourhood he was 
an outcast He did not know how to play 


with other children. He was ignorant alike 





of their wa and their games, and, stiff 
with an agonizing shyness, he bore himself 
before them arrogantly It was natural 
that they in turn ted h Like young 
wolves, they flaired a member of a strange 


and alien pack—a creature who broke thei 


unwritten laws—and at first they had hunted 
him pitilessly, throwin mud and tones 
at him, pushing him from. the pavement, 


jeering at him. But they had not reckoned 





with the Stonehouse rages. He had flur 
himself on them. He had fought them 
singly, by twos and threes—the whole pack. 


In single combat he had thrashed tl 
grocer’s boy, who was several inches tal 
and two years older than himself. ut 
even against a dozen his 

which ignored alike pain and discretion, 
made him dangerous and _ utter unl 
able. From all encounters he had come « 
battered, bloodstained, literally in shreds 
but clothed in lonely victory. 

Now they only jeered at hi rl a 
distance. They made cruel and _ bit 
references to the Stoneho q f 
ing with mock shrieks of t ) 
was unwise enough to a purs 
Usually he went his way, his hi : 
lowing his tears. 

But the Brothers Banditti | need to 
him. 

On the other side of the hill was a-lat 
waste plot ot ground. \ b er with 
enterprise than capital had be n 
tion of up-to-date villas, but | ne bank 
rupt in the process, and n nothing re- 
mained of his ambition but a he f 
what squalid ruins Here, 
hours, the brothers met and played and 
plott d. 

They had not always been Banditti. Be 
fore Robert’s advent they had 
children of the nicest peo] n the n 
bourhood. Their games had been | 
if pathetic, and they had alw: ne 
punctually and clean The 1 n con 
sidered the waste land as a t b , 
Robert had come upon thet I 
of his lonely prowlings, and f tan 
had watched them play hide and seck. He 
despised them and their silly ame, but, 
on the other hand, they did not kt 
he was and would not 1 fun of him 
and taunt him with unpaid | , and it had 
been rather nice to listen to tl cheerful 
voices The ruins, too, had fired |} 
imagination. He had we 
a general views the scen | tive 
battle. \nd then tran t tion ofl 
all—there had been Frances V t She 
was different from any othe | e girl he 
had ever seen. She ) rn 
a neat green serge dress w brown 

hoes and_= stockin 

her <¢ brown hair, I 

shine or look superior | Nor 
had she been playing with he panions, 
though they ran back to her { til to 
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‘**I don’t know why I stand it. If my poor dear father, Drawn ( 
Sir Godfrey, knew he would turn in his grave’ ’’—yp. 14 
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time as though in some secret way she had 
led their game. When Robert had come 
upon her she was sitting on the foundations 
of what was to have been a magnificent 
portico, her arms clasped about her knees 
and a curious, intent look on her pointed, 
delicate face. That intent look, as he was 
to discover, was constant with her. 
It was as though she were always watching 
something of absorbing interest which no 
one else could Sometimes it amused 
her, and then a flicker of laughter ran up 
from her mouth to her grey eyes and danced 


very 


see. 


there. At other times she was sorry. Her 
face was like still water ruffled by invisible 
winds and mirroring distant clouds and 
sunshine. 


Robert had watched her, motionless and 
unobserved, for several minutes. It had 
been a very unhappy day. Christine had 
gone off in a great hurry on some dark 
errand in the city connected with “raising 
money” on a reversion and had forgotten 
to wash him, and though he did not like 
being washed, the process did at least make 
him feel that someone cared about him. 
Now at sight of this strange little girl an 
almost overpowering desire to cry had come 
over him—to fling himself into someone’s 
arms and cry his heart out. 

She had not sat there for long. She had 
got up and moved about—flitted rather— 
so that Robert, who had never heard of a 
metaphor, thought of a brown leaf dancing 
in little gusts of wind. And then suddenly 
she had seen him and stood still. His heart 
had begun to pound against his ribs. For 
it was just like that that in his dreams his 
mother stood looking at him. She, too, had 
grey eyes, serene and grave, penetrating 
into one’s very heart. 

And after a moment she had smiled. 

“Hallo!” 

Robert’s voice, half-choked with 
croaked back “ Hallo!’ she had 
a little nearer to him. 

“What’s your name?” 

“Robert—Robert Stonehouse.” 

“Where do you come from?” 

He had jerked his head vaguely in the 
direction of the hill, for he did 
her to know. 

“Over there.” 

“Why are you crying?” 

“T—I don’t 

“Would you like to play with us? 

“Ves—I—! think I 

She had called the 


tears 


, 


and come 


not want 


know ue 
” 


would.” 
other children, and 





they came at once and stood round her, 
gazing wide-eyed at him, not criti 
unkindly, but 
new companion. 


ally ol 
like puppies considering a 


The girl in the green serge 


frock had taken him by the hand. 

“This is a friend of mine, Robert Stone- 
house. He’s going to play with us. Tag 
—Robert !” 

And she had tapped him on the arm and 
was off like a young deer. 

All his awkwardness and shyness had 
dropped from him like a disguist No one 
knew that he was a strange little boy o1 
that his father owed money to all the trades 
people. He was just like anyone else. And 
he had run faster than the fastest of ther 
He had wanted to show her that he was not 
just a crv baby. And whenever he had cor 
near her he had been all warm with hap 
piness. 

In the three days the ni children had 
become the Brothers Banditti,. with Robert 


Stonehouse as their chief. Having admitted 


the stranger into their midst he had gone 
straight to their heads like wine. He was 
a rebel and an ouflaw who had suddenly 
come into power, At heart he was oldet 
than anv of them. He knew things about 
reversions and bailiffs and life generally 
that none of them had ever heard of in thei 
well-ordered homes He was strong and 


knew how to fight. The nice children had 


never fought, but they found they liked it. 
Once, like an avenging Atti | had led 
them across the hill and fallen upon h 

ancient enemies with such awful effect that 
they never raised their heads again And 
the Banditti had returned home whooping 
and drunk with victory and newly di 

covered joy of battle. His hand was natur- 
ally against all authority. He led them in 
dark plottings against their governesses 
and nursemaids, and even against law itself 
as personified by an_ elderly, mewhat 
pompous policeman whose beat included 
their territory. On foggy afternoons the 
pealed the door-bells of such as had con 

plained against them, and fror oncealment 
gloated over the indignant n who had 
been lured down several flights of stairs 
to answer their summons And no longet 
were they nice children who returned hom« 
clean and punctual to the bosom of their 
families. 

Very rarely had the Banditti shown signs 
of revolt again his despotism, and each 
time he won them back with an ' hich 
sowed the first seeds of cyn in | 
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mind. It happened to be another of the 
elder Stonehouse’s theories—which he had 
been known to expound eloquently to his 
creditors—that children should be taught 
the use of money, and at such times as tne 
Stonehouse family prospered Robert’s pocket 
bulged with sums that staggered the very 
imagination of his followers. He appeaced 
among them like a prince—iavish, reckless, 
distributing chocolates of siperior lineage 
with a haughty magnificence that brought 
the disaffected cringing to his feet. 

But even with them he was not really 
happy. At heart he was still a strange little 
boy—diflerent from the rest. There was a 
knew that apart 
from him they were nice ordinary children 
and that he was a man full of sorrows and 
mystery and bitter experience. He despised 
them. They could be bought and bribed 
and bullied, but if he could have been 
ordinary, as they were, with quict, ordinary 
homes and people who loved one another 
and paid their bills, he would have cried 
with joy. 

When he dic anything particularly bold 
and reckless he looked out of the corners 
of his eyes at Frances Wilmot to see if at 
last he had impressed her. For she eluded 
him. She never defied his authority and 
very rarely took part in his 


shadow over him. He 


escapades. 
But she was always there, sometimes in the 
midst, sometimes just on the fringe, like a 
bird, intent on business of its own, coming 
and going in the heart of human affairs. 
Sometimes she seemed hardly to be aware 
of him, and sometimes she 
though there 


treated him as 
were an unspoken intimacy 
between them which made him glow with 
pride for days afterwards. She would put 
her arm about him and walk with him in 
the long, happy silence of 
And once, 


comradeship. 
quite unexpectedly, she had 
seemed eTave ly troubled. 
little boy, 
though she really expected him to know and 
relieve her mind about it. 

And afterwards he had cried to himself, 
for he was sure that he was not a good 
little boy at all. He was sure that if she 
knew about his father and the bailiffs she 
would turn away in sorrow and disgust. 


“Are you a good 


Robert ? she had asked, as 


He knew that she, too, was different from 
the others but with a ereatel 
than his own. He knew that the Banditti 
looked up to her for the something in her 
that he lacked—that if she 


against him his authority would be gone. 


difference 


lifted a finger 
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And the knowledge darkened everything. 
It was not that he cared about his leader- 
ship. He would have thrown it at her feet 
gladly. But he longed to prove to her that 
if he was not a goud little boy he was, at 
any rate, a terribly fine fellow. He had 
to make her look up to him and admire him 
like the rest of the Banditti, otherwise he 
woald never hold her fast. And everything 
served to that end. Before her he swag- 
gered monstrously. He did things which 
turned him sick with fear. On one occa- 
sion he had climbed to the top of a dizzy 
wall in the ruins, and had postured on the 
narrow edge, the bricks ¢rumbling under 
him, the dust rising in clouds, so that he 
looked like a small devil dancing in mid- 
air. And when he had reached ground 
again he had found her reading a book. 
Then the plaudits of the awe-struck Banditti 
sounded like jeers. Nothing had ever hurt 
so much, 

About the time that the Banditti had first 
come into his life the vision of his mother 
began to grow not less wonderful but less ° 
distinct. She seemed to stand a little far- 
ther off, as though very gradually she were 
drawing away into the other world where 
she belonged. And often it was Frances 
who played with him in his secret stories. 


Ill 


HF threw his indoor shoes into the area. In 
the next street, beyond pursuit, he sat 
down on a doorstep and put on his boots, 
lacing them with difficulty, for he was 
half blind with tears and anger. He could 
not make up his mind how to kill Maud. 
Nothing seemed quite bad enough. He 
thought of boiling her in oil or rolling her 
downhill in a cask full of spikes, after 
the manner of some fairy story that Chris 
tine had told him. It was not the pain, 
though his arm felt as though it had been 
wrenched out of its socket and the blood 
trickled in a steady stream from his bumped 
forehead—it was the indignity, the outrage, 
the physical humiliation that had to be 
paid back. It made him tremble with fury 
and a kind of helpless terror to realize that 
because he was little any common woman 
him and treat him as 
though he belonged to her. He would tell 
his father. Even his father, who had so 
far forgotten himself as to marry such a 
creature, would see that there were things 


could shake and beat 
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stopped crying, but his teeth chattered, 
and his sobs had degenerated into mono- 
tonous, soul-shattering hiccoughs. Passers- 
by looked at him disapprovingly. Evidently 

’ 17 that nasty little boy from No. 10 had been 
f fighting again. 

He had counted on the Banditti, but the 
Banditti were not in their usual hunting 
ground. An ominous silence answered the 
accustomed war-cry, uttered in an unsteady 
falsetto, and the ruins had a more 
than usually dejected look, as 
though they had suddenly lost all 
hope of themselves. He called 
again, and this time, like an earth- 
sprite, Frances Wilmot rose up 
from a sheltered corner and waved 
to him. She had a book in her 
hand, and she’ rubbed her eyes 
and rumpled up her hair as 
though rousing herself from a 
dream. 

“T did hear you,” she said, 
“but I was working something out 

I'll tell you all about it in a 
minute. But what’s happened— 
why is your face all bleeding?” 

She seemed so concerned about 
him that he was glad of his 
wounds. And yet she had the queer 
effect of making him want to cry 
again. That wouldn’t do. She 
wouldn’t respect him if he cried. 

He thrust his hands 
deep into his po kets 
and knitted his fair 
brows with a fearful 
§ Stonehouse scowl. 
had “Oh, it’s nothing. 









I've had a row—at 
home. That’s all. 
My father’s new wife 
h-hit me—and I b-bit 
her. Jolly hard. 
And then I fell 


“She had called the other children 


and they Daan by downstairs. 
came at once and stood gazing at him ’’—>). 18 W. S. Bagdatopules “Wy lid she hit 
ny did she hit 
vou?” 
one couldn't endure Or he would call up “Oh, I don’t know. She’s just a beast 
the Banditti and plot a deva tating re tahia - " 
tion. _ : i 
I I Of course you know. Don’t be silly.” 
. n ™ meantir he a lad he had Well, she said I'd been smoking and | 
pitts i ! ’ ” 
n said I hadn’t 
He walked on un teadily. The earth still 


“Had you? You look awfully green.” 
ery now and *Yes, I had.” 


n front of him “What's the good of telling lies?” 


as growing cold “Tt’s no good telling the truth,” Robert 
reaction. He had answered stolidly. 


undulated and threatened « 
then to rise up like a wave 


and cast him down. He w 
and stiff, tox i c + 
, too, in th “They only get crosser 
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than ever. She hadn’t any right to hit me. 
She’s not even a relation——” 

“She’s your stepmother.” 

He began to tremble again uncontrollably. 

“She’s n-not. Not any sort of a mother. 
My mother’s dead.” 

It was the first time he had ever said it, 
even to himself. It threw a chill over him, 
so that for a moment he stopped thinking 
of Maud and his coming black revenge. He 
had done something that could never be 
undone. He had closed and locked a great 
iron door in his mother’s face. “She’s just 
a beast,” he repeated stubbornly. “I'd like 
to kill her.” 

Frances considered him with her head a 
little on one side. It was like her not to 
enter into any argument. One couldn’t tell 
\nd yet one knew 
that she was feeling things. 

“I'd wipe that blood off,” she said. 


’ 


what she was thinking. 


“its 
trickling on to your collar. No, not with 
your hand. Where’s your hanky?” 

He tried to look contemptuous. He did, 
in fact, despise handkerchiefs. The nice 
little girls in the Terrace had handkerchiefs, 
ostentatiously clean. He had seen them and 


they had filled his soul with loathing. Now 
he was ashamed. It seemed that even 


Frances expected him to have a handker- 
chief. 
“T haven’t got one,” he said. 


Ss 
’ 


“How do you blow your nose, then?’ 

“T don’t,” he explained truculently. 

She executed one of her queer little dances 
very solemnly and intently and disconcert 
ingly. It seemed to be her way of with 
drawing into herself at critical moments. 
When she stopped he was sure she had been 
laughing. Laughter still twinkled at the 
corners of her mouth and in her eyes. 

“Well, ['m going to tidy you up any 
how. Come and sit down here.” 

He obeyed at once. 
to be near her. 


It comforted him just 
It was like sitting by a 
fire on a cold day when you were half- 
frozen. Something in you melted and came 
to life and stretched itself, something that 
Was itself gentle and compassionate. It was 
difficult to remember that he meant to kill 
Maud frightfully, though his mind was quite 
made up on the subject. Meantime Frances 
had produced her own handkerchief 
clean one—and methodically rubbed away 
the blood and some of the tear-stains and as 


a large 


much of the dirt as could be managed with 
out soap and water. This done, she refolded 
the handkerchief, with its soiled side inner- 
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most, and tied it neatly round the wounded 
head, leaving two long ends which stood up 
like rabbit’s ears. A gust of April wind 
wagged them comically and made mock 
of the sorrowful, grubby face underneath. 
Even Frances, who was only nine herself, 
must have seen that the sorrow was not the 
ordinary childish thing that came and went, 
leaving no trace. In a way it was always 
there. When he was not laughing and 
shouting you saw it—a careworn, anxious 
look, as though he were always afraid 
something might pounce out on him, It 
ought to have been pathetic, but somehow 
or other it was not. 
not an angel 
meekly. 


For one thing, he was 
child, oppression 
He was much more like a yellow- 


bearing 


haired imp waiting sullenly for a chance to 
pounce back, and the whole effect of him 
was at once furtive and obstinate. Indeed, 
anyone who knew nothing of the Stonehouse 
temper and duns and forgotten birthdays 
would have dismissed him as an ugly, dis- 
agreeable little boy. 

But Frances Wilmot, who knew nothing 
of these things either, crouched down beside 
him, her arm about his shoulder. 

“Poor Robert!” 


He began to hiccough again. He had to 


clench his teeth and his fists not to betray 


the fact that the hiccoughs were really con- 
vulsively them- 


He wanted to confide in her, but if 


swallowed sobs asserting 
selves. 
she knew the truth about his home and his 
people she wouldn’t play with him any more. 
She would know then that he wasn’t nice. 
And besides, he had some dim notion of 
protecting her from the things he knew, 
“You t-t-tied me up jolly well,” he said. 
“Tt’s comfy now—it was aching hard.” 
“JT like tying up things,” she explained 
easily. “You see, I’m going to be a doctor.” 
The rabbit’s ears stopped waving for a 
minute in sheer astonishment. 
“Girls aren’t doctors—— 
“Yes, they are. Heaps of them. I’m 
reading up already in that book. It’s all 


” 


about first aid. There’s the bandage I did 
you can read how it’s done.” 


He couldn't. 


for you 
And he was ashamed again. 


In his shame he began to swagger. 
“My father’s a doctor—awfully clever 


“Ts he? How 
tell me? 


jolly! Why didn’t you 
Has he lots of patients?” 
“Tots. All over the world. But he doesn't 
think 
h-humbugs, he calls them.” 


P= 


much of other doctors. L-licensed 
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She drew away a little, her face between 
her hands, and he felt that somehow he had 
failed again—that she had slipped through 
his fingers. If only for a moment she had 
locked up to him and believed in him, the 
evil spirit that was climbing up on to his 
shoulders would have fled away. There was 
a stout piece of stick lying amidst the 
rubble at his feet, and he took it up and 
felt it as a swordsman tests his blade. “I’m 
going to be a doctor, tov,” he 
lently. “A big doctor. I shall make piles 
of money and have three ass-assistants. 
P’raps, if you’re any good, you shall be one 
of them.” 

She did not answer. The intent, observ 
ing look had come into her eyes. The cool 
wind lifted the brown hair so that it was 
like a live thing floating about her head. 
She seemed as lovely to him as his mother. 
He wanted terribly to say to her, “It’s my 
birthday, Francie, and they haven’t even 
wished me many happy returns ” But 
that would have shown her how little he 
was and how unhappy. Instead he began 
to lunge and parry with an_ invisible 
opponent, talking in a loud, fierce voice. 

“T wish the others would come. : 
a topping plan. 
six o’clock 


said trucu- 





I’ve got 
Maud goes shopping ’bout 
when it’s almost dark. We'll 
wait at the corner of John Street and jump 
out at her and shriek Red 


like Indians. 


And then she’ll drop dead with fright. She’s 
such a silly beast——” 
Then to his amazement he saw that 


Francie had grown quite white. 
quivered, 


Her mouth 
It was as though she were going 


to cry. And he had never seen her cry. 
“They—they aren’t coming, Robert.” 
“N-not coming? W-why not?” 
“ee 


There’s been a row. Someone com- 


plained. Their people won't let them come 
Not to play with you. 


they say——” 


any more. They say 


He went on fighting, swinging his sword 


over his head, faster and faster. Someone 
was pressing hi heart so that he could 
hardly breathe. It was all over. They 


knew. Everything was going. 

“What do they say?” 

“They say 
boy. ” 

There were some tall weeds gyrowing 
of the tumbled bricks. 
through the mist that 
He would cut their heads off, one 
another, just to show her. 

“T don’t care—I don’t care——” 


Finished. 


you’re—not a little 


nice 


He slashed at them 
was him. 


alter 


blinding 





“That’s why I waited this afternoon. I 
wanted to tell you. And that I’d come—if 
you liked—sometimes—as often as | could.” 

“T don’t care—I don’t care,” he chanted. 

One weed had fallen—cut in two as by 
a razor. Now another. You had to be jolly 
strong to break them like that. 
He wasn’t missing once. 

“Don't ! 

“TL shall. Why shoulidn’t I? You « 
do it like that.” 

\nother. 
Never to be able to pretend again that one 
was just like everyone else. People 


clean off 


ouldn’t 
No one to play with anv more. 


drawing 
away and saying to each other, “He's not a 
nice little boy!” 

“Please—please don’t, Robert!” 

“Why not? 
rlv things.’ 


They've not done 


They’re only weeds—beastly, 
, 

ug 

yy you any harm. It’s 
a shame to hurt them. I like them.” 


“They're no good. It’s practice. I’m a 
soldier. I’m cutting the enemy to pieces.’ 
A red rage was mounting in him. He 
hardly knew that she had stood up until he 
saw her face gleaming at him through the 
mist. She was whiter than ever, and her 


eves had lost their distant look and blazed 
with an anger profounder, more deadly than 
his own. 

“You shan't!” 


*“Shan't I 


She caught the descendin He tried 
to tear it from her, and they fought each 
other almost in silence, except for the sound 
of their quick, painful breath He grew 
frantic, twisting and writhing. He began 
to curse her as his father rsed Christine. 
But her slim brown wrists were like steel 
And suddenly, looking into het s, he saw 
that she wasn’t angry now. She knew that 
she was stronger than he. She was just 
sorry for him—for everything. 


] 


He dropped the stick. He turned on } 
heel, gulping hard. 

“T don’t fight with girls,” he said 

He walked away steadily with his } 


up. He did not once look back at. her. 


But as he climbed the hill he se ed to 
himself to grow smaller and smaller, mort 
and more tired and lonely. He had lost 
her. He would never play with her again. 
The Brothers Banditti had ne each to his 
home. They sat by the fireside with their 


people and were nice children. To-morrow 


they would play just as thou 


And 


rh nothing had 
} 


happened. Francie would be there 


dancing in and out. 
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He stumbled a little. The hiccoughs were 
definitely sobs, hard-drawn, shaking him 
from head to foot. It was his birthday. 
And at the bottom of the hill, hidden in 
evening mist, the big black house waited 
for him. 


1V 


THERE was a light showing in the library 
window, so that he knew his father had 
come home. At that all his sorrow and 
sense of a grievous wrong done to him 
was swallowed in abject. physical terror. 
Even later in life, when things had shrunk 
into reasonable proportions, it was difficult 
for him to see his father as others had seen 
him, as an unhappy not unlovable man, 
gifted with an erratic genius which had been 
perverted into an amazing facility for liv- 
ing on other people’s money, and cursed 
with the temper of a maniac. To Robert 
Stonehouse his father was from first to last 
the personification of nightmare. 

He stood now in the deep shadow of the 
porch, trying to make up his mind to ring 
the bell. But, knowing that the row would 
be a great deal worse when it came, he crept 
down the area steps to the back door, which, 
by a merciful chance, had been left un- 
locked, and made his way on tiptoe along 
the dark stone passage to the kitchen. 

It was a servantless period. But there 
was a light in the servants’ living room and 
the red, comforting glow of a fire. The 
bailiff lived there. Robert could hear him 
shuffling his feet in the fender and sniffing 
and clearing his throat as though the silence 
bothered him and he were trying to make 
himself at home. For a moment Robert 
longed to go in and sit beside him, not 
saying anything, but just basking in the 
quiet warmth, protected by the presence of 


the law, which seemed so astonishingly 
tolerant in the matter of the Stonehouse 
shortcomings. For the bailiff. was a good 
natured ~man. He had endeavoured to 


make it clear to Robert from the beginning, 
by means of sundry winks and smiles, that 
he understood the whole situation, which 
was one in which any gentleman might 
find himself, and that he meant to act like 
a friend. But Robert had only scowled at 
him. And even now, frightened as he was, 
he disdained all parley. The bailiff was 
an enemy, and when it came to a fight the 
Stonehouse family stood shoulder to shoul- 
der.“ So he crept past the cheerful light 


to 


THE DARK HOUSE 





like a hunted mouse and up the stairs to 
the green baize door which shut off the 
kitchen from the library and dining-room. 

It was an important door. Dr. Stonehouse 
had had it made specially to muffle sounds 
from the servants’ quarters whilst he was 
working. He had never worked, and there 
had been very rarely any servants to dis- 
turb him, but the door remained invested 
with a kind of solemnity. Among other 
virtues it opened at a touch, itself noiseless. 

To Robert it was a veritable entrance to 
the dragon’s cave. On one side of it every- 
thing was dim and quiet. And then it 
swung back and you fell through into the 
dragon’s clutches. You heard the awful 
roar and your heart fainted within you. 

His father, Christine and Maud were in 
the library. Robert knew they were all 
there though he could not see them. The 
library door at the end of the unlit passage 
stood half open, showing the handsome 
mahogany sideboard and the two Chippen- 
dale chairs on either side guarding it like 
lions. They had a curious, tense, still look, 
as though what they saw in the hidden ‘side 
of the room struck them stiff with astonish- 
ment and horror. 

Dr. Stonehouse was speaking. His voice 
was so low-pitched that Robert could not 
hear what he said. It was like the mur- 
derous, meaningless growling cf a mad 
dog; every now and then it seemed to break 
free, to explode into a shattering roar, and 
then with a frightful effort to be dragged 
back, held down, in order that it might 
leap out again with a redoubled violence. 
It was punctuated by the sharp, spiteful 
smack of a fist brought down into the open 
hand. 

Maud whined and once Christine spoke, 
her clear, still voice patient and resolute. 

Robert crouched where he had _ fallen. 
The baize door swung back and touched him 
very softly like a hand out of the dark. It 
comforted him. It reminded him that he 
had only to choose and it would stand be- 
tween him and this threatening terror—that 
it would give him time to rush back down 
the stone stairs—out into the street—farther 
and farther till they would never find him 
again. But he could not move. He couldn’t 
leave Christine like that. His heart was 
sick with pity for her. Why did his father 
speak to her like that? Didn’t he see how 
good and faithful she was? Didn’t he know 
that he, Robert, his son, had no one else in 
the whole world? 


2 
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His father was speaking more clearly— 
shouting each word by itself. 
Christine ? 


Either you do what I tell you or you get 


“Vou understand what I say, 


out of here.” 
“T shall always take care of Robert. I 
promised Constance when she was dying. 
She begged of me——” 
“It’s a lie—a lie. 
control over my son, 
“T have done all I can. 
there is only 


You're not fit to have 
You can’t be trusted.” 
I have told you 
one thing left—to sell this 
house—start afresh——” 

“Very well, then. That’s your last word 
—and mine.” 

Suddenly it was still. The stillness was 
more terrible than anything Robert had eve1 
heard. He gulped and turned like a small 
At the bottom of the 
stairs, against the light from the kitchen, 
he could see the bailiff’s honest 
shadow. 


panic-stricken animal. 


bulky, 
“Look ’ere, little mister, what’s wrong up 
there—-anything I can do? ” 
It was broken by 
the overturning of a chair, by a quiet, 
Maud’s voice whining, 
terrified, thrilled by a silly 

“Don't 
self!” 


The silence Was gone 
sinister scufiling, 
triumph. 
don’t—Jim! Remember _ your- 

The door was dashed open and something 
fell across the li rht, and there was Christine 


huddled beneath the sideboard, her head 
resting against its cruel corner. Her face 
was towards Robert. He was not to forget 


it so long as he lived. It was so white and 


still, so angerless. 

His paralysing He leapt 
to his feet. He raced down the passage, 
flinging himself on his 
with his fists, shrieking. 


terror was gone, 
father, beating him 


‘You devil—vou devil!” 


\fter that he did n know what hap- 


pened. He seemed to be enveloped in a 
cloud of struggling figures. He heard the 
hailit’s voice booming, “Come now, sir, 
this won't do I am surprised at a gentle 
man like you.’ \nd his father’s answer, 
incoherent, shaken with ‘rage and shame. 


Then he must have found his way upstairs. 


Hle never remet! ibered how he vot there, but 


he was lying in his bed, in all his clothes, 
his head hidden’ beneath — the blankets, 
twitcl from head to foot as though his 





body had yone mad 


Downstairs the Yale 
The re Was 


lock of the 
something 


front door 
clicked steadfast 


sound, as though it 


were tt! 


worry, 


( 


ould not 


ying 


L shall 
te 


to send 


el or care 


come 


message, 


back.” 


struggling with his body 


¢ 


any 


mot! 
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“Don't 


Robert 


He 


was 


asa he Iple ss ride) 


struggles with a frantic runaway horse. 
or the first t 
It was 
it wanted t 
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found o 


ut fe 


wasn't himself at all. 
It did what 
cling on to it for dear life. But 
seemed to weaken, to yield to his exhausted 
efforts at control, and at 
out, relaxed, drenched with 


m¢< 


1 


Last 


Hi 


that his body 
1 ething else 
He could only 


+ 


radually it 


lay 


an 
The real himself sank into seas of 


i 


stretched 


r 


} 
ae 


from which convulsive, tearing shudders, 
less and less frequent, dragged him, wit! 
throbbing heart and starting eyes, back t 
the surface. 

His bandage had slipped off He held i 
tight between his hands. He was too numb 
and stupefied even to think of Francie, but 
there was magic in that dirty, bloodstained 
handkerchief. It might ha een a saint’s 
relic or a Red Indian’s ami preserving 
him from evil. He knew nothing about 
saints or amulets, but he knew Franci 
was good and stronger than any of them 

Downstairs the silence remained un 
broken. It was an aghast ence, hea 
with remorse and shame and self-loathing 
It was like the thick dreyvs lying at the 
bottom of the cup. But to Rob was just 
silence. He sank into it, deeper and deeper, 
until he slept. 

He began to dream. The dreams walked 
about inside his brain and ere re 
coloured, as though they were up by th 
glow of a hidden furnace. All the people wl 
took part in them came and went in great 
haste. Or they made up hurried tableat 

Francie holding the stick and looki 
at him in white anger, Chi ne huddled 
on the floor, his father black and monstrov 
towering over her. Finally th all di 
appeared together, and Robert w th 
was because the dragon had \ en up and 
was coming to devour them. He ly 
ing up from the dining-root kk he 
his tread on the stairs, hea umblin 
footsteps such as one would exp f a 
dragon on a narrow, tw n ai ( 
Thev came nearer and ne ( nd with 
every thud Robert seemed to } ifted with 
a jerk from the depths in h he w 
lying and to be aware of his bo itfening 
in terror. 

Then at the last step th 1 n fell and 
Robert was awake He it pright 

There had been no mistaki that dull 
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bump. It lingered in his ears like the echo 


of a thunder-clap. The dragon had fallen 


and killed himself, for he did not’ move. 
It was pitch dark in the room, but very 
slowly and quietly, under the pressure of an 
invisible hand, the door opposite his bed 
began to open. The light outside made a 
widening slit in the darkness. It was like 


sitting in a theatre watching the curtain go 
He could see the ban 
isters, the glow from the hall beneath, and 
something black with a white smudge at the 
end of it lying stretched out from the head 
of the stairs. His body crawled out of bed. 
He himself wanted to hide under the clothes, 
but his body would not let him. 


up on a nightmare. 


It carried 
him on against his will. When he was neat 
enough he saw that the long black thing 
was a man’s arm and the white smudge a 
hand, clenched and inert, on the red carpet. 
His body tottered out on to the landing. It 
was his father lying stretched on the stairs, 
face downwards. 

He tried to 
tongue were dry and swollen. 


throat and 
Nor could he 
touch that still thing, in its passivity more 
terrible than in its violence. He was afraid 
that ev: moment it would lift its face and 
show new, unthinkable 
He skirted it as though it might leap upon 


scream, but his 
> 


ry 
him some horror. 
him and devour him, and rushed downstairs, 
faster and faster, with a thousand. devils 
hunting at his heels, to the 

Presently Maud _ stood 


looking at him. 


library. 
in the doorway, 
Her eyes were red-rimmed, 
and yet there was an air of importance, of 
solemn triumph about her. 

“Your father ill The man 
downstairs has gone tor the doctor, and I 
am going to ask Christine to come round. 
You must be a good boy, Robert. You must 
do as I tell you and go to bed.” 

So they meant to leave him alone in the 
house with that dreadful still thing lying 
somewhere upstairs. 
really still. 
now, 


very 


Or perhaps it wasn’t 
It might have strange powers 
You might come upon it anywhere. 
You couldn’t be sure. It might even be in 
your bed. He did not want to disobey 
Maud. Just then he could have clung to 
her. He had to hold fast to his body. It 

Start 


was beginning to run away again, to 
into long agonized shudderings. 
At last key in the latch. IJIn- 
visible people went up the stairs in silence. 
3ut he knew that 


them. He knew 


a turned 


Christine was 


he 


among 
ot 
(To be continued) 
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be cause ol t 


ense 


sweet security and rest that came over him. 
He tumbled on to the hearthn and fell 
asleep. 

He was cold and stiff when tl ypenin 
of the library door wakened hu He did 
not know who had opened All 
he saw was Christine comine « n the 
stairs. Her face was old and ; st sil 
grey. She was not crying like M: whost 
sniffs came assertively and ar in 
tervals from somewhere in the |} There 
was a still, withdrawn look ( he 
though she were contemplating somethin 
unbreakable that had at last been ker 
as though a light had gone out in het 


So that 
as he had meant to do. 
It was Maud speaking. 


ever. coul 


Robert 





You won't leave me, will u, ( stin 
Poor Jim—and then that man—I should 
of fright. Besides, it wouldn e right 
not proper. To-morrow ne ( 
ters 25 

“Very well. I will spend the night he 
But Robert must go to my peopl They 
won't mind now. I shall be b in half 
an hour.” 

She helped him into his reefe “ 
she had brought down with | And still 
he could not spe ak to her. 2 \ a long 
way off from him. As they ent into tl 
hall he hid his face against | arm fe 
fear of the things that he might see. But 
once they were outside and the vod nigl 
wind rushed against his face ; eat i 
toxicating joy came over him, He nt 
to dance and shout. The dragon was dead 
No one could frighten ther 

“ Aren't we ever coming back, Christine 

No, dear, I don’t think so.” 

He looked back at the eri high he 
For a moment a sorrow as dee} as 
rushed over him. It was as though he knew 
that something besides the d1 yn had died 
up there in that dimly lit tho 
he were saying good-bye to something | 
would never find again, though he hunted 
the world over. 

He had been a little boy He would 
never be quite a little boy again 

Or perhaps the dragon wasn‘ dead at all 
—perhaps dragons never died, but lived on 
and on, hiding in secret place ng to 
pounce out on you and drag you back 

He scized Christine’s hand 

“Let’s run,” he whispered “Tet’s run 
fast.’ 








“The Quiver’s” 


HERE 


word 


is a tendency to-day to use the 
“Victorian” as an epithet of 

depreciation, and THE QUIVER has 
asked a few distinguished men of the elder 
and the younger generation briefly to ex- 
press an opinion as to the justice of this 
implied criticism. We believed that such 
a collection of briefly expressed reasons for 
or against this vogue of depreciation of Vic- 


torian art, literature and sociology would 
prove both instructive and interesting, as 
well as a fitting feature of our Sixtieth 
Birthday Number, and it will be very 
generally agreed that our belief has been 
amply justified. 


There are still a few 
right through the 
toria, a 
definitely 


men left who lived 
long reign of Queen Vic 
Queen whose name as surely and 
marks an epoch of nationa! evolu- 
tion as that of Elizabeth, and of these none 
is younger in spirit and more acute in in- 
tellect than 


Frederic Harrison, 
although he 
Victoria’s accession. 

“The manners, 
literature and art of 
the main 





was born six years before 


morals, 


philosophy, 


Victorian 
era,” writes Mr. Har- 


rison, “were manifestly 
superior to any that 
have succeeded them. 
Those who sneer at 


them desire a greatel 
licentiousness_ in 
morals, 


literature. 


and 


As to philo 


Inanners 


sophy and = art—they 
have none.” Frederic Photo : 
By way of piquant Harrison oer 





Whings 
Victorian 


Diamond Jubifee Symposium 


contrast we will place side by 
this 


with 


side 
uncompromising opinion of a man of 


fourscore years and ten that of a man little 
more than a third of his age, a modern of 
the moderns, 


Thomas Burke, 





the brilliant author of “ Limehouse 
Victorian 


He writes: “To me the 
sufficiently 
have the 


remote to 
charm of 


things long past. From 
so crowded an age it 
is difficult to select; 


but when I think of the 
Victorian age I visual- 
ize a certain parlour, 
seen from the height of 
the table, and its 
appointments — lustres, 
antimac 





assars, a 


musical box, Verdi Thasen feb: 
melodies, and portraits Burke E. 0. Hoppe 
of John Bright, Richard 
Cobden and W. E. Gladstone. 

“Tt is these portraits that I see most 
clearly, and most vividly remember the 


reverential attitude with which they were 
regarded. I do not say that reverence of 
human creatures is altogether wise; but I 
do say that it is good, and that we to-day 
have lost all capacity for reverence. We 
gained many things, moral and 
material, but we have certainly lost much, 


have 


Men do not speak with admiration and 
regard of Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain or Lord Curzon. Is it their 


fault or ours? Ours, I think. 
“No doubt these gentlemen possess all 
the qualities which distinguished Bright, 


Cobden and Gladstone, but they do not in- 
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spire reverence. And that is their loss, for 
I like to think it was the people’s regard 
that enriched and strengthened the souls of 
the Victorian men in their battles. If the 
Victorians made gods of their front parlours 
and their politicians—well, it may have been 
foolish, but I think it was worth while. To- 
day we make no gods; we even treat our 
motor-cars on the level; and that is bad for 
motor-cars—and for us.” 

Perhaps it would be well to bring together 
now two strongly individualized men of 
letters, the one a great authority on all 
things artistic, in spite of the fact that he 
is a soldier and the son of a the 
other known to all the world as the author 
of “A Dead Man’s Diary” and “God and 
the Ant,” and who did yeoman’s service 
during the war as an hon. recruiting officer. 
They are both, by birth and edu- 
cation, mid-Victorians. 


soldier ; 


Major Haldane Macfall, 
author of “The History of Paint 
ing,” writes: “As THE QUIVER 
on its 6oth birthday asks me in 
my 6oth year to say whether the 
sneer of ‘Victorian’ be justified, 
I suddenly realize that if ‘ Vic 
torian’ means ‘mid-Victorian’ | 
had my roots in that soil. Well, 
men’s dress was against the age 





No man can come to the sublime Major 
, . Meas’ Haldane 
in side-whiskers. Tirpitz tried Macfall 
to be a Nelson in whiskers, but 
failed. 
“Nevertheless the Victorian age had its 


moments. To-day we have no such galaxy 


in literature as the Victorians. Dickens and 


Thackeray wrote the great novel. The 
popularities of to-day in prose are some 
what mediocre, though every week assures 


us that 


some mediocrity is ‘the greatest 
writer of the short story.’ So far I have 
counted about thirty-seven. Dickens and 


Thackeray created characters who live and 
become our acquaintances like the creations 
of Shakespeare. To-day the novel is a mere 


narrative founded on the foreign analytical 


romance. It will not live; it creates 
nothing. 
“Except in the genius of the great illus 


trators, painting in the Victorian age was 
pretty They had 
academism, followed by the medieval 
the Aesthetes, when Morris 
3urne-Jones tried to make England 
into a faked age of oak, so that chairs be 


so-so. 


pre Raphael ite 


academism of 
and 





came as comfortable as wheelbarrows to sit 
upon, and English was written like a back 
number of the ‘Morte d’Arthur.’ 

“But the Victorians saw the great gentle- 
men-adventurers creating _ the 
British tradition of government, men 
who went forth for small pay, looking for 
little profit, their 
work done, on smallet governing 


majestic 


great 


old age, 
yet 
with clean hands and a lofty justice which 


but retiring in 


pay, 


made the English name a thing of gold— 
the 
Nicholson, and scores of others. 

“Nevertheless the Vi 
snobbish, and fo 


Lawrences, Havelock, Outram, Gordon, 


’ 


torlan age was 


appallingly r the masses 


sen to what 
call, I think, the 


pitifully sordid. 
learned 


England had ri 
professors 


‘apogee’ of the new capitalisti age that 
had been born, but the wage slaves huddled 
in sordid dens in their millions, 
illiterate, foul and pitiful. The 
position of women in the Stat 
was beneath. conte! \ smug 
Puritanism was made to cover the 
hideous vulgarity of it all. But 
the genius of literature arose to 
lash it, and Dicken and 
Thackeray and the rest laid on 
with a will. 
“To-day life is cleaner and 
freer and wider. Th mass¢ 
peaks have been educating tl elves 
C. Vandyk have combined; and have con 
pelled a decenter day for thet 
selves. W ome n have a ! nce in 
life beyond prostitution on the one hand o1 
house drudge on the other. But the the atre, 
like the Press, is prostituted to commercial 
ism. Vast profits guide the poli of the 
theatre, whilst the cheapness and comfort of 
the ‘movies’ are killing it by slow degre: 
Yet, for all that, the dvama is worlds abo 
the drama of the Victorians, when it fell to 
the very deeps. The actor to-day is much 
more accomplished even if we have lost the 
great tragu school. 

“We are shaking the dust of the war out 
of our coats and getting it out of our eyes, 
and peering to discover the realities of the 
new age that has arrived. Much that was 
vile in the Victorians has gone down; but 
it will not do to surrender what was pure 
gold. We stand upon the bridge between 
two eras. The youngsters are rather in 
clined to be cocksure. I wonder if they 
realize that fantastic and ridiculous medi 
ocrity did not die with yesterday And I 


and 


also wonder if our overlords and pastors 





masters realize that a new age has been 
born, and that the Victorian shibboleths 
will not turn the key which unlocks the gate 
into its vast acreage.” 


Coulson Kernahan, 





who was born about the same time as Hal- 
dane Macfall, says: “Taking the death 
of Queen Victoria as a dividing line, I do 
not trouble myself greatly when I hear the 
Victorian age belittled by some Georgians. 
There were Victorians who spoke in a 
similar strain of the pre-Victorians and pre- 
Victorians of the age immediately preceding 
theirs. Possibly some _ post-Elizabethans 
thought small beer of Shakespeare, and 
even in Shakespeare’s own time someone 
may have asked, ‘ Where are the great poets 
and playwrights of to-day?’ 

“Tf the records went far enough back, we 
might even find that, before the Deluge, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth thought their 
father as foolish as the ex-Kaiser proved to 
be when he spoke of Germany’s ‘future’ 
being ‘on the water.’ Time, not the talk of 
a few folk of to-day, will cast the verdict 
for or against the Victorians. Meanwhile, 
the age which gave us Lister, Tennyson, 
Gladstone, Faraday, Tyndall, Huxley, de 
Lesseps, Dickens, Thackeray, the Brontés, 
Livingstone, Stanley, Lord Rayleigh, Lord 
Reay, Lord Morley, Lord Acton, Lord 
Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Whitman, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Nansen, Peary, Robert- 
son of Brighton, Spurgeon, Irving, Bern- 
hardt, Macaulay, Poe, Stevenson, Emerson, 
Newman, Kinglake, Carlyle, 
Landor, Hugo, Edison, Kelvin, 
Dewar (liquid air), Madame 
Curie, Lecky, Meredith, Beatty, 
Jellicoe, Farman, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, Swinburne, the 
3rownings, Arnold, Henry James, 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Kipling, 
F o« h, Haig, | loyd George, 
and the King—who is both Vic- 
torian and Georgian—to reel off a 
few names as they occur to one 
haphazard, need not go hat in 


hand apologizing for itself and its 


Ruskin, 


Hardy, 


Coulson 


late existence to any present-day Kernahan 


critic, 

“But where we Victorians (being in my 
64th year I may be permitted to count my- 
self, if in the smallest of all ways, of that 
illustrious period) stand at salute to the 
Georgians is in their glorious war record of 
unexampled heroism, endurance, and sacri- 
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fice. For that, if for no other reason, theirs 
will be counted the Heroic Age.” 

Let us now hear the opinion of three 
literary journalists who laid the foundation 
of their reputation in the last decade of the 
Victorian age, and who are possessed of 
that Victorian versatility which has enabled 
them to turn their pens to a leader, a 
poem, an essay, a short story, as well as to 
do admirable editorial work—A. G. Gar- 
diner, till lately editor of the Daily News, 
A. St. John Adcock, editor of the Bookman, 
and A. B. Cooper. 


S A. G. G.”* 


says: “The depreciation of an epoch by 
another is vain and childish. Each age is 
the expression of the human spirit in the 
terms of the conditions which prevail. The 
Victorian age had its vices. It was ‘heady’ 
with its victories over matter, and saw the 
Book of Revelation in its multitudinous 
factory chimneys. But it had great and 
noble virtues. It was ‘a good European’ 
in a sense that this tragic time has entirely 
lost. It had a social conscience, a high 
sense of public honour, and a passion for 
the things of the mind. It uttered itself 
through great voices—Ruskin, Gladstone, 
Browning, Bright—such as the world wholly 
lacks to-day. It had hope and a vision. 
What vision and what hope has the age that 
scoffs at tt to offer?” 


A, St. John Adcock 
says: “To say the least of it, the present- 
day attitude towards things Victorian is 
premature. Some of our critics 
are brilliant, some of our novelists 
great, and some of our poets 
nearly so, but if we had postponed 
assuming superior airs towards 
their predecessors until we had 
produced critics, novelists and 
poets even a little greater than 
Arnold, Dickens and Tennyson, 
our condescension would have 
been impressive instead of only 
amusing. 
rarer “In sociological 
Kent & Lacey 





matters we 
have made a big advance, but, 
after all, it is only a continuation 
of the advance that the Victorians began. 
It is true Victorian commercial men were 
barbarous enough to add to their profits 
by employing small children in their fac- 
tories and mines; but it is also true that 
there was enough civilized feeling among 
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their contemporaries to get the law passed 
which put an end to that shameful practice. 
Also the same generation was enlightened 
enough to give free education to the poor, 
and in other legislative ways it demon- 
strated humanity and intelligence to such an 
extent that it might reasonably be argued 
that if we are better than they it is because 
we have been made 
good by Victorian Acts 
of Parliament. 

“As for science, we 
have built wonderfully 
-on certain foundations 
which they laid, but I 









don’t think we need 

over-exert ourselves in 

*S boasting till we can 

3 point to present-day 
as leaders who begin to 

A. St. John Photo: awarf Darwin, ; Spen- 
Adcock Ruseell cer, Huxley, Tyndall 


and a few others. On 
the whole, it behoves us to cultivate our 
sense of proportion; then, perhaps, we 
should laugh more at ourselves and less at 
the Victorians.” 


A. B. Cooper 

writes: “The true makers of the Victorian 
age were the evangelists of the eighteenth 
century—Wesley, Whitefield and their co- 
adjutors. Search and see if it is not true 
that all renaissances have had a spiritual 
begetting. The sneer against Puritanism is 
a very old one; the gibe of hypocrisy has 
always been levelled at enthusiasts by the 
Horace Walpoles and Lord Chesterfields of 
every age, as it is levelled at the pious Vic- 
torians by the pagan school of to-day. 

“But when another great spiritual spring 
visits us and quickens literature and art—as 
it will—the men who put rignteousness first 
—Tennyson, Browning, Aruold, Ruskin, 
Carlyle, Lowell, Whittier, Whitman, New 
man, Watts, Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, 
Livingstone, Gordon, Lawrence—to mention 
a few representative Victorians who took a 
spiritual view of life—will again be under- 
stood and be put back upon the high pedes- 
tals from which iconoclasts 
have hurled them. The things of the spirit 
are still spiritually discerned. 

“The cure for labour troubles, and 
through them of our financial troubles also, 


materialistic 


our 


is not Bolshevism but evangelistn. (‘Ho! 
ho!’ from the scoffers; but it is tremen- 
dously true.) The big, sound men of 


Labour who fixed its general policy, 
organized its unions and won its free- 
dom, learned to speak, to organize, 
to control, and to influence in the Vic- 


torian Sunday-schools and ‘little Bethels’ 
of towns and industrial villages. 
And until politics, literature and art recap- 
ture that passion for righteousness and en- 
thusiasm for humanity which marked the 
Victorian age—whatever and 
limitations, and they were not few—they 
will remain the sterile things they are to- 


sombre 


its crudities 


day. 

“The Georgians are amazingly clever. 
The German proved himself in the war 
diabolically clever. Do we also want to 


become a nation of clever devils?” 


Hon. Gilbert Coleridge, 


the son of the great Lord Chief Justice and 
a member of that distinguished family the 
chief ornament of which was Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, the friend of Wordsworth and 
Lamb, and the immortal of “Th 
Ancient Mariner,” of his 
own to a hearing. 

He writes: “Those who depreciate the 
Victorian period have indeed short vision 





author 


has many claims 


To prophesy .is rash, b.t I believe that 
future historians will regard it as England’s 
Augustan age. Profound peace, con.mei 
cial prosperity and mechanical develop- 
ment combined to produce a company of 


writers equal, if not superior, to the Eliza- 


bethans. English art received a like stimu- 


lus. Watts, Millais, Whistler and the pre 
Raphaelites enlarged its scope, while sculp- 
ture broke away from the traditional 
formalism of Chantrey and  Fi«xman. 
Science advanced more rapidly in thai 
period than ever before in the history of 
the world. 

“Bat to the sociologist the most enifi-” 
cant feature of the Victorian age was the 
spread of altrutsm and 
humanity. For the first 
time did the public- 
school boy and under- 


found 
endeavour t 


graduate 
sions 


mis 
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neighbour as 
himse f. It 
the 


love h 
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to grow, 
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most beneficent organization that the world 
has ever seen was founded, the Salvation 
Army, of which the Boy Scout movement 
is now a worldly counterpart.” 

Everybody knows how the sons of a great 
Victorian prelate, Dr. Benson, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, have all made for themselves 
a name of their own, and of this band of 
brothers none is more distinguished, both 
as scholar and man of letters, than 


a 


Arthuys Christopher Benson, 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
who, besides being the author of such charm- 
ing volumes of essays as “From a College 
Window,” was joint editor with 
Esher of 





Viscount 
“Selections from the Correspond- 


ence of Queen Victoria” and the writer of 
monographs on Tennyson, Rossetti, and 
Ruskin, three of the greatest Victorians, It 


is not remarkable, therefore, seeing that his 
opinions upon literature and art of the Vic- 
torian period are so well known, that he 
should to concentrate his 
mainly upon the subject of education. 
says: 


choose reply 


He 


“Tt is, of course, impossible to survey the 
whole field of Victorian activities in a few 
paragraphs, so I will take the subject with 
which I have been most nearly concerned, 
education, and try to say a few words about 
its progress in the Victorian era. 

“Tt is doubtful whether higher education 
developed very during the 
period, though it is showing signs of very 
decided now. When the Queen 
came the tradition of the 
schools was the old classical curriculum and 
little else. This was thoroughly taught, and 
it produced in 


satisfactorily 


progress 


the throne 


to 


l¢¢?c minds a very. distinct, 
though perhaps limited, kind of culture. As 
the century went on a number of new sub- 
jects claimed a place in education, sclenc c. 
history, modern languages, and forth. 
But these subjects were simply forced into 
the old curriculum, with the result that the 
old classical training was largely sacrificed, 
while the new 
quately taught. 


so 


subjects could not be ade- 


“At the end of the period it began to be 
realized that the two main branches of edu- 
cation were the scientific and the literary, 
and a certain degree of moderate specializa- 
tion the place of the old confused 
with very beneficial results. 
Speaking generally, I should believe that 
the type of education in vogue in secondary 
schools in the Victorian era possibly de- 


took 


curriculum, 
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veloped general intelligence, but did not, 
except in the case of the Attic minds, 
develop much intellectual or literary in- 
terest; but perhaps its greatest defect was 
its highly insular character; it made no 
attempt to acquaint boys with the history 
or the social movements of the European 
nations, and produced an unfortunate intel- 
lectual isolation, for which we ultimately 
paid a heavy price. 

“On the other hand, the increase of 
elementary education has been very marked, 
and its effect has been 
profound, though | per- 
haps more indirect than 





direct. It has. not 
turned us into an in- 
tellectual nation ex- 


actly—the Anglo-Saxon 
has what may be de- 
scribed as a respectful 
suspicion of intellectual 
culture, but besides the 
moral and social effects 
elementary education 
has produced a habit of 
reading which has been 
amply fed by an immense output of cheap 
papers, Magazines and books. 

“Tt hard to at present what has 
been the precise effect on the national mind. 
Fiction has stimulated imagination and 
emotion, but has developed a good deal of 
not very solid sentiment. Cheap newspapers 
have produced a much greater unity of 
national sympathy and widespread interest 
in political and social questions, and I be- 
lieve are mainly responsible for the spread 
of combinations to secure improved condi- 
tions of life among the working classes.” 

Before giving the opinions of three of our 
leading novelists of the younger school, all 
of whom were schoolboys when Queen Vic- 
toria passed away, we will hear the author 
of that Harrovian novel “The Hill” and 
the very popular novel and play entitled 
“Quinneys’,” who had lived more than half 
his days when Victoria died, and whose first 
book was published in 1894— 
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is Say 


Horace Annesley Vachell. 

He writes: “As a collector, in a 
modest way, of things, I believe that the 
Early Victorian furniture will hold its own 
because of its excellent craftsmanship. I 
am doubtful of our porcelain of that period. 
The glass, too, although of superlative 
quality. will never be compatable with the 
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graceful eighteenth century 
Solidity always appeals. 





specimens, 


“T notice, too, as a novelist and play- 
wright, that the British public—as apart 
from the ‘highbrows’—have an enduring 
affection for novels and plays that are 
essentially’ Early Victorian, inasmuch 
they deal uncompromisingly with life as we 
would like it to be instead of life as it 

“T confess to a sneaking fondness for the 
‘good old days’ 


as 
is. 


when a lady was a gentle- 
woman. Words had definite meaning when 
A 
sportsman was a man who hunted, and shot, 
and fished. We knew where we were. And 
the income tax——! Yes, I should like to 
have the ‘’sixties’ back with us, and I am 
sorry that the House of ‘Awfully’ Commons 
be the 
Europe. 


the Great White Queen reigned over us. 


ceased 
best club 
Like the 
banker 
bothered 


has to 
in 
American 
w ho 
beyond 
by 


was 
en- 
on 
his purse and attention, 
I cling to life because 
I want to see 
earth will 
next!” 


W. L. George 


durance claims 


what on 
happen 








Phot ° 
a Swaine became a novelist less 
than ten years ago, 
his first work being “A Bed of Roses.” He 


is likely to take a particularly detached 
view of the Victorian era, inasmuch he 
was born in Paris, educated at the Univer- 
sity of that city, served his turn in the 


as 


French army, and on coming to England 
had to learn his own language! 

He says: “It is the fate of most periods 
to be despised by the one which immediately 
follows and revered by the successor of the 
period which despised it. Of the Victorian 
period, one can say in general that it was 
over-rated by itself and is under-rated by 
us. So far as one can distinguish general 
characteristics, I suppose one can say that 
the Victorian period was mainly pious and 
materialistic. to the creation 
of the middle class, which formed with the 
factory system, and which found it neces- 
sary to distinguish itself from the 
working class and the ‘licentious’ aristoc- 
racy. Also the middle class, having risen 
by wealth, tended to respect only wealth. 

“But we must recognize the magnificence 
of the Victorian period. It was in England 


This was due 


‘ coarse’ 
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the age of material dis- 
covery. Any half a 
dozen names, such as 
Darwin, Huxley, Lis- 


ter, Kelvin, Faraday, 
Crookes, etc... show an | 
intense intellectual and 


speculative develop- 


ment. From that point 
of view the Victorian 
period can afford to 





compete with ours, even 





though we have seen bt bee E. 0. Hoppe 
flight and the wireless.” “®°"8® 

Hugh Walpole 
wrote his first novel about the same time 
as “W. L. George, and they would both de- 


scribe themselves probably as “ Edwardians.” 









He is the son of the Bishop of Edinburgh, 
and served with the Russian Red Cross in 
the Great War. He is regarded by all the 
critics as in the front rank of contemporary 
writers. 

He Says : “T must congratulate THI 
QUIVER on its 6oth birthday—a fine achieve- 
ment, and especially fine in that it has 
kept its own character and independence 
unweakened from the beginning until now, 
As to your question, I should say in general 
that we have gained in intellectual clever- 
ness and lost in moral greatness during 
these years. In literature, at any rate, the 

general level of produc 
tion, both in m an 
in poet is surel 
higher n thar 
then rt | 
less hypocri but more 
selfishness, a keener 
general intere » re 
ligious que ns but 
almost none in d ’ 
much mot inquisit 
~ ness and far | livin 
Hugh Photo: Up to some standard, 
Walpole Russell less condemnation of 
others ind ith that 
less fear of consequences, a gen l tend 
ency to ‘hear the other fel which 
is good, but a determination ; he end te 
follow one’s own path—which is bad.” 
Frank Swinnerton 
is the third of this trio of ovelists H 
is among the new writers who count. H« 
says: “The question you raise is a dift 
cult one. Any stick is good enough t 





beat a dog with, and the present system 
of morals and esthetic judgments is very 
largely a reaction from Victorian standards. 
When another reaction sets in we shall 
probably get a new and truer valuation of 
Victorianism. 

“JT question whether anybody now knows 
quite what is meant by 
the term. It is used 
indiscriminately to de- 
scribe comfort, leisure, 
literary copioRness, 
moral hypocrisy, anti 
macassars and ugly 
furniture, the solid, the 
prosperous, and so on. 
All this can’t be fair, 
but the has 


war pro- 

duced (or rathe1 

brought to a ; he ad) Hilaire Photo : 
such a love of licence, Belloc E. 0. Hoppe 


or, a determination to 
disregard rules, restraints and lawfulness, 
that any period notable for its orderly and 
substantial character mest be sneered at. I 
do not know enough of the social conditions 
prevailing, with all their changes, through 
the Victorian period; but I assume that the 
chief note of the 
and submission to 
conduct. 
substantial 
trade. 
“Nowadays, it 


age was a reverence tor 


laws, either of art or 
To this was added a love of the 
which with 


goes 


prosperous 
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Hilaire Belloc 
replies briefly : 
to the word 








‘I do not attach good or ill 
‘Victorian.’” And another 
brief but pregnant reply comes from the 
author of “Man and Superman,” “The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet,” publicist, 
essayist, playwright and militant Irishman, 


George Bernard Shaw. 





Che original letter sent out contained the 
sentence : 


“There is a tendency to-day to 
use the 


word ‘ Victorian’ as an epithet of 
depreciation, and I am asking a few of the 
older and younger generation to express an 
opinion as to the justice of this implied 
criticism.” With true Shavian humour, 
‘G. B. S.” replies, with the personal pro 
noun strongly underlined : 

“7 am a Victorian.” 

A man who is acknowledged to be a 
master both by the older and the younger 
school of painters, who stands to English 
art in 1921 much as Byron stood to poetry 
exactly a century ago, as the only English 
artist who is really well known on the Con- 
tinent, expresses his opinion on _ things 
Victorian with no uncertain sound. 


Frank Brangwyn, R.A., 





writes as follows: “It is foolish to say that 


Victorian art is ‘bad.’ It would be true to 





seems to me, both 
in art life, | 
the younger | 
generation 
pushed 


and 


has 
aside 
rules, 


unsatisfactorines s 
of such anarchy, 


is engaged in 





shouting at rules 

with all the rude 

ness at its com iq! ; 

mand. But the 

tirade will prob- ane eee 
ably die down, 


George Bernard Shaw’s Characteristic 
Message 


and, be , 
cause it feels the aw, a e ai 


lle 








and then we shall 


re-sort our notions, and_ reshuffle the 
novelists and poets, and come to the conclu- 
sion that all the@fuss was a little raw and 
silly. By that time our new habits will have 
become stale: 
again be 
more 


continence and sobriety will 
fashionable, shall 


in an orderly state of society.”’ 


and we once 


live 
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say that there was more bad applied art 
in the early Victorian decades than in the 
past 25 years, because the average of 
excellence in this direction is undoubtedly 
higher to-day than it was, say, in 1840-50. 
But whatever may be said of the decorated 


art of the Victorian age, it was at least 
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“T notice, too, as a novelist and play- 
wright, that the British public—as apart 
from the ‘highbrows’—have an enduring 
affection for novels and plays that are 
essentially’ Early Victorian, inasmuch as 
they deal uncompromisingly with life as we 
would like it to be instead of life as it 1s. 

“T confess to a sneaking fondness for the 
‘good old days’ when a lady was a gentle- 
woman. Words had definite meaning when 
the Great White Queen reigned over us. A 
sportsman was a man who hunted, and shot, 
and fished. We knew where we were. And 
the income tax——! Yes, I should like to 
have the ‘’sixties’ back with us, and I am 
sorry that the House of ‘Awfully’ Commons 
has ceased to be the 
best club in 
Like the 
banker 
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Europe. 
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W. L. George 
became a novelist less 
than ten years ago, 
his first work being “A Bed of Roses.” He 
is likely to take a particularly detached 
view of the Victorian era, inasmuch as he 
was born in Paris, educated at the Univer- 
sity of that city, turn in the 
French army, and on coming to England 
had to learn his own language! 


what on 
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He says: “It is the fate of most periods 
to be despised by the one which immediately 
follows and revered by the successor of the 
period which despised it. Of the Victorian 
period, one can say in general that it was 
over-rated by itself and is under-rated by 
us. So far as one can distinguish general 
characteristics, I suppose one can say that 
the Victorian period was mainly pious and 
materialistic. to the creation 
of the middle class, which formed with the 
factory system, and which found it neces- 
sary to distinguish itself from the ‘ coarse’ 
working class and the 

racy. 


This was due 
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Also the middle class, having risen 
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It was in England 
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replies briefly : “I do not attach good or ill 
to the word ‘ Victorian,’” And another 
brief but pregnant reply comes from the 
author of “Man and Superman,” “The 
Showing Up of Blanco Posnet,” publicist, 
essayist, playwright and militant Irishman, 


George Bernard Shaw. 





Che original letter sent out contained the 
sentence: ‘“‘There is a tendency to-day to 
use the word ‘ Victorian’ as an epithet of 
depreciation, and I am asking a few of the 
older and younger generation to express an 
opinion as to the justice of this implied 
criticism.” With true Shavian humour, 
‘G. B. S.” replies, with the personal pro 
noun strongly underlined : 

“7 am a Victorian.” 

\ man who is acknowledged to be a 
master both by the older and the younger 
school of painters, who stands to English 
art in 1921 much as Byron stood to poetry 
exactly a century ago, as the only English 
artist who is really well known on the Con- 
tinent, expresses his opinion on 
Victorian with no uncertain sound. 
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and then we shall 


re-sort our notions, and_ reshuffle the 
novelists and poets, and come to the conclu 
sion that all the@fuss was a little raw and 
silly. By that time our new habits will have 
become stale; continence and sobriety will 
shall once 
more live in an orderly state of society.’’ 


1443 


again be fashionable, and we 


say that there was more bad applied art 
in the early Victorian decades than in the 
past 25 Vears, because the 
excellence in this direction is undoubtedly 
higher to-day than it was, say, in 1840-50. 
But whatever may be said of the decorated 


art of the Victorian age, it least 


average ol 


was at 
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‘Victorian.’ It had the mark of a period 
stamped upon it. What is being done to- 
day will leave no mark to show its period. 
There are so many copies, so many styles, 
that the only characteristic to mark the 
epoch is confusion. 





Besides, an age must 


be adjudged by its 


best and not by its 
worst, and a_ period 
which in painting pro- 
duced Watts, \lfred 
Ste ens, Ford Madox 
3rown, Millais, Hol 
man Hunt, Burne 
Jones, Rossetti, John 
Pettie, Cecil Lawson, 
Mason and Fred 





Walker, to mention a 


ees few names which occur 


Frank 
Brangwyn E.0. Hoppe = ty me at 


random, 
cannot 
ignored or even belittled. In fact, one may 
say that these best that 
England has produced, and that the Vic 
torian age is one of the best periods Eng- 
land had in 
statesmanship. 
“But the child alway itself better 
than the parent, and it 1s characteristic of 


easily be 


men are of the 


ever poetry, painting and 


thinks 
a new age to depreciate the work of the 
age immediately preceding it. Time is the 
great criti It puts every man and every 
age where that man and that age ‘ belongs,’ 
and we are too near the Victorian era to 
judge fairly. That there is much good work 
being done in England to-day goes without 
saying, but it is a mistake, both in literature 
and painting, to try to be 
bizarre in order 


eccentric and 


that one might be counted 
original,” 

Among the younger school of poets and 
dramatists command 


greater and more Tespec tful attention than 


there are few who 


John Drinkwater. 





His dramatic character 


studies have brought 
one great 
period ot history be 


fore the eye 


more than 
with re 
markable clearness and 
that hi 
opinion of things Vic 
torian is 


insight, so 


the more valu 


able on that account. 
He writes 

\mongst the Vi John Photo: €. 0 
torian poets and men Drinkwater "°° 





of letters there were many of great genius 
and courage, and it always seems to me th 
meanest kind of ingratitude for a genera- 
that fferent 
methods to throw over its predecessors, who 


tion happens to work by d 
not only have made their definite contribu- 


tion to the work of the world. but have done 


much to make the new methods possible.” 

That very distinguished literar ; 
Roger Ingpen, 

contents himself with saying 50m 

people will probably say that they wer 

happier then than now; but they were 

younger then, and have now perhaps out 


grown their capacity for 
\nd that distinguished young 


and playwright, 


Compton Mackenzie, 





writing trom his Crusoe 


retreat, the Isle of 


Herm, says: “I consider that the Victorian 








age ranks, after the Eli2abethan & 
greatest in English literature.” 

Sir James Yoxall, 
the well-known educationalist, 

‘L have lived in both the Victorian and 
the neo-Georgian periods, and ; ‘ ld 
and crusted enough to be iudator fl ris 
acti. But if I had to declare 1 pinion a 
to which of the two period 
in achievements by men . 
politicians and sociologists, I think Id 
have to say ‘The Vict in \nd 
there was not then » much a ‘ 
analytical method of th nt, t enti 
mental argument, o1 f 1 d ospec 
tion among the younger peo] there wa 
no self-conscious /xtelligentsia, and there 
was, | think, more general mer | th 

Sheila Kaye-Smith 
Is a very young woman, but lik 
girls of the period she has ; le 
opinion of her own, and 1 pre 
it. As a novelist she would } 
scribe herself as a Geon n ler opinion 
of things Victorian is as f W 

‘IT am afraid that my opini on the 
Victorian era are scarcely printable I can 
think of very little good that came to us 
then. It was in Victoria’s reign that Eng- 
lish people first began to gloat over their 
moral superiority ove. the rest of Europe 
Up till then, Englishmen had boasted ot 
their success, victories, possessions, etc 





after the naive and not unattractive manner 
of children, but in the nineteenth century 
we added moral superiority to ourselves and 
became prigs. 
“This is partly due 
the fact that this 
century saw the rise of 
the middle 
the industrial revolu- 
tion, and these estab- 
lished standard of 
respectability give 
them and 
duration. This arbi 
trary standard of 
respectability and con- 
sequent self-satisfaction 
has been the curse of 
England ever since. I think the Victorian 
age has done our country endless harm, the 
fruits of which we are only just beginning 
to reap. It has given us false ideals and a 
commercial spirit, it has nearly destroyed 
religion by making it respectable, and 


to 


classes on 


a 
to 
character 





Miss 
Sheila 
Kaye-Smith 


Hhoto: 
Pictorial 
Agency 


“ The 
Quiver’’ 


Mr. Eprror,—Between ourselves, you 
have wrilten to me twelve times a year for some 
years, and I think courtesy demands a reply, for 


DEAR 


I am one of the big crowd that looks to the 
twenty-sixth of the month as a day to be 
remembered, the day when THE QUIVER comes 
out. : . 

So I hope it will not bore you if I try to tell 
you what I like about my favourite magazine. 
Perhaps I ought to say that I like every word 
of it, but that would not be quite accurate, 
because sometimes I find an article commencing, 
“Cast on eight stitches and knit two tog. 
twice.’ These mysteries are too high for me. 
All the rest of the magazine is excellent. The 
continued stories are especially good. Somehow 


in THE QvuivER you seem to get away from the 
overworn path of the ordinary serial. I read a 
good many magazines, but I think there is a 
higher literary standard about THE QuIvER short 
Stories. From the other magazines one would 
think humanity was mainly divided into uncon- 


vincing lovers and homicides! Now, I have a 
large acquaintance, and though IT am happy to 
think it includes many lovers, I know hardly 
any homicides or even criminals of the lesser 
sort. Not one of my friends so far has even 


stolen a pearl necklace of enormous value, which 
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family life by making it conventional. 
It has established class barriers in a way 
they scarcely existed in the days of the 
Hanoverian landlords, and it has swallowed 
up almost everything that is natural and 
free and spontaneous. It is true we have 
already emerged from it to a great extent, 
but the effects are still with us. Our present 
industrial troubles are largely the natural 
consequences of our hypocritical brutality 
towards the working classes at the begin- 
ning of the industrial movement. 

“T am afraid this is very strong language, 
but I feel rather strongly on the subject, 
and of course [I do not forget the great 
philosophic and other movements that had 
their origin in that reign. But I feel that 
an era which has generated hypocrisy, con- 
ventionality and respectability has done 
more harm than any which was merely law- 
less or sterile; it is more difficult to escape 
the effects of it and to save good things 
from being permanently contaminated by its 
evil influence.” 


—As seen by a 
Reader 


people are apparently doing every month. Your 
short stories are much more real, dealing with 
things as they are and people as they live. 

But what I most seriously admire is your 
articles on social topics. The view is so sane, 
well informed, fearless and free of claptrap. I 
think articles like those recently, dealing with 
the problem of the working class, with psycho- 
analysis, with how we spend our leisure, must 
do a great deal of good—at any rate, they are 
wholesome food for thought. The drawings and 
illustrations you give us could not be improved 
upon. In short, for the modest shilling THE 
QUIVER gives one a most varied and interesting 
entertainment. 

And a kindly, sympathetic humour tinges the 
whole of each number. I like to think that is 
the tradition wnich has been built up by the 
selective genius of the mysterious but friendly 
personality who chats with us each month in a 
column headed, ‘*‘ Between Ourselves.’ I think 
it makes THE QUIVER what it is, and makes 
THE QuiveER readers a happy family, trying to do 
their duty in a big world where, though there is 
much to do, much can be accomplished if we all 
cheerfully do our bit. May it long flourish! 


Yours very gratefully, 
yg y 
A Lover oF FreEsu Air. 














‘There I was gazed at and learnedly Draw 
discussed by visiting savants ’’—yp. 49 
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EFORE the great war, in the peaceful 


days when people thought of other 
things than the price of shoes and 
sugar, everyone talked about the strange 


case of Jessamine Lynd. 
informed 


At least, so I’m 
Being myself the strange case, 
I’m told that, 
in what the English call the “silly season,” 


I know only from hearsay. 


there were paragraphs about me in the big 


newspapers day by day, and pages weekly 
in the scientific journals. When the wat 
came, however, there was no room for me 
in the papers or in people’s thoughts. 
The Sleeping Beauty,” ‘**The Enchanted 
Princess” was forgotten. 

That’s what they called me, you see—I 
mean, the Fleet Street men, It made a 
good heading for a column. Oh, I’ve seen 
lots of those columns since! Darling old 


nurse cut them out and made a scrap book 
for me, in case | should ever wake up and 


come back to life. But 1 had better ex- 
plain, in case you're one of those who 
foreot, or else so young that you never 
heard of me. 


“So young that you never heard of me!” 
That look and 
feel no more than eighteen and practically 
am no more than eighteen. Yet all the 


same or rather, seven- 


does sound funny, when I 


I’ve been eighteen 


teen—-for a long, long time. 


I lived in Santa Barbara, California, till 


I was nearly seventeen, just having fun, 


and playing at lessons with a governess, 


who had been my mother’s governess, too. 
My father had died when I was a tiny 
thing; and mother had married so young 


that she was more like a 
a parent. 


sister than 
I adored her, but I never thought 


n elder 


of obeying her unless I liked; so when I 
Was growing up she decided that the best 
Way to turn me into a “young lady” of 
the right pattern would be to take me to 
Europe. 


We were going to Paris to stay a year; 


"SCN Williamson 


but we stopped in England on the way, 
because father had an Englishman, 
and mother thought it might be nice to meet 
his relatives. 


been 


If he’d lived a few years longer he would 
have come into a title, and inherited a big 
house in London and a place in the country. 
He would have been Sir James Lynd, eighth 
baronet, a rich, important man, instead of 
just dear Jimmy Lynd, with a California 
ranch that never paid. As it was, his 
younger brother, Richard, was the baronet, 
and had the houses money. Mother 
had managed to sell the ranch for all it 


and 


was worth, however, so we weren't exactly 
poor relations; and we were invited by Lady 
Lynd to spend a couple of weeks in Norfolk 
Street, Park 
France. 


Lane, before we crossed to 
the day we arrived! 
My uncle’s house was different from any- 
thing I'd and I didn’t 
whether I not. But it 
tremendously dignified, with brocade cur- 
ti 


l remember well 


ever seen, know 


admired it o1 was 


ins, and satin coverings on rich-looking 


carved furniture. There were a_ great 
many portraits of haughty ancestors and 
ancestresses of ours; and at dinner the 


silver was splendid. 

My uncle had three little children, one 
boy and two girls. The boy was six or 
the five. I 
was taken to see them in their nursery, and 
at 
fo. 


seven, and girls—twins—were 
they were allowed to come down 
All 
were as well behaved as marionettes at the 
table. 


[ would 


dinne1 
dessert, beautifully dressed. three 
I felt grown up compared with them 
in a month), but 
self-conscious they, and all the 
had air of thanking God that 


they’d been born happy English people and 


be seventeen 
because 
family, the 
not foreigners of any sort. 

That was in the year 1900! 

Lady Lynd was something of an invalid, 
but attentive In that 


an mother. order 
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she could be without too much troubie 
when in London, the tall house had what 
we called “elevator” and she called a 
“lift.” I was much impressed with it, not 
dreaming of the terrible thing that was to 
happen, changing my whole future. 

Even now I can’t bear to dwell on that. 
The night of our arrival my darling, pretty 


an 


mother fell down into the lift-shaft. She 
uttered an agonizing scream. I think I 


screamed, too. I was standing in the hall, 
and I should have jumped down after her, 
like a mad creature, if someone hadn't held 
me back. I struggled, and knew no more, 
for something seemed to snap in my brain. 
I'd always been a nervous, excitable child— 
and once I’d only just been saved as | was 
walking into an ornamental pond on our 
ranch in my sleep. 


sso 

When I waked, it was with a sensation 
of a million sharp little needles pricking 
my skin. As | opened my eyes and looked 
about, the pricking instantly stopped. 

“Miraculous!” said someone. 

1 wondered what was miraculous! 

At first I didn’t remember or try to re- 
member the past. I was puzzling over the 
present, and my queer surroundings. 

After that one exclamation, nobody spoke, 
so I had time to take everything 
long, wandering look. 
room you can imagine. 


in with a 
I was in the whitest 

I lay on a narrow 
white cot, and two women, dressed in white 
as nurses, near. There were also 
three men, and their clothes were very odd. 
They had what 


moc ks. 


stood 


on 


seemed to be white 


| lay on my side. There was a wet pad 
on my forehead, another at the back of my 
neck, and a third at the base of my spine. 
I seemed to be strapped into a weird ap- 
paratus, and there were wires and pulleys 
like those you see at a dentist’s. 

Suddenly I remembered 
and the horrible lift-shaft. 

“Oh, tell wasn't killed!” I 


begged of a youngish man with a big nose 


about mother 


me she 


and brilliant eyes, who was bending down 
and staring hard at me. 


“Killed—whom do you mean, my 
child? * he asked. 

“Mother,” I whispered. 

Another man—an older one—came for 


ward. 


“All is well with your mother,” he said 
“Don’t worry.” 


“Tf all’s well with her I want to see her 
now—this minute!” I insisted. 

“You shall see your old nurse,” he 
soothed me. “She’s waiting in the next 
room. You remember her?’ 

*Remembe1 Of course 1 remember! 


I snapped. ‘“ Why shouldn’t I ret 


Is anything wrong with my brain? Did 
1 fall down—or jump down—the shaft after 
mother fell?” 

No, you fainted,” replie 1 the elde rly 
man, who looked as if he were born to be a 
nice, kind, family doctor Nothing is 
wrong with your brain, we hope and 
believe.” 

Meanwhile the third man had gone to 
a closed door, opened x. nd whispered. 
One second later a dear, familiar form shot 
past him and rushed to me. My lamb 
mv lamb! You’ve come back!” babbled 
my old nurse Betsy Bean (“Beanie”), who'd 
lived with us since before I could walk. 

She plumped down on her knees besid 
my cot. and tried to stifle sobs, when the 
youngish man with the big nose and 
brilliant eyes said: “Don’t forget your 
promise !” 

Perhaps it was partly because her face 
was crinkled up with crying, but when she 
came close I saw that she looked years older 
than she’d looked last night—or whenever it 
was. I thought I must have been very 11 
and made her horribly anxiou 

sje 

It would take too long to tell how I found 
out everything, and learned that I-—J 
mine Lynd—was a “stral ( hey 
would have liked to wait till t were 
sure I was able to bear the shock; but I 
persisted so, and grew so excited, that th 
man with the brilliant eyes said they’d 
better risk it. He and the old doct and 
Beanie stayed in the room the 
others out, even the nurses; but | th 
time I'd had a cup of chicken p, and 
was propped high against pillow \ll the 
funny, machine-like things | 
peared; and though I was anxious, I felt 
singularly vital and alive. 

It was the old doctor who ex} ned the 
most, Beanie chiming in nov 1 then, 
and the youngish man (wh ‘ tor, 
too, named Francis Rentoul) wat ne me 
quietly while the others talked 

Well, to make a long tol hort, my 
“faint” had merged into a_ trance At 
first they thought I was dead. Then they 
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CASE OF JESSAMINE LYND 





found I wasn’t. I was simply asleep. Yet 
‘simply,” because I went on 
sleeping, world without end, and became 
the eighth wonder of it, till people grew 
tired of, and forgot me. 

Naturally Sir Richard Lynd couldn’t, as 
he said, have his house turned into a sort 
museum. Othe1 had to be 
the strange case. My uncle took 
a room for me at a nursing home in a nice 


not quite 


ol quarters 


found fo1 
cheap) suburb, There I was gazed at and 
discussed by 
wouldn’t 
Lamb” (I wasn’t a for 
!), lurked in and 
came to weep over the said lamb day by 
day. 


learnedly savants. 
“ Baby 


case ” 


visiting 
desert her 
“strange 


Beanie, who 


het lodgings close by, 


All sorts of experiments, in the hope of 
without killing me, were tried by 
medical men, without success. I lay as if 


rousing 


quietly asleep—- pale, though otherwise 
natural—and took a little milk now and 
then, dropped into my mouth from the 


point of a I was duly bathed and 
hair Now and then I was 
changed from one bed to another, always 

winter and summer an open 
dow. ‘Though went on, and 
waking young faded 
into middle age, | remained to all appear- 


’ 


spoon, 
my brushed. 
near win- 
the years 
people who'd been 
ance seventcen, 

At last that man Francis 


Rentoul had his attention drawn to my case. 


astonishing 


When he first heard of it he was working in 
a French hospital shell-shock 
various sorts (cases pronounced hopeless by 


curing of 


other dottors) with the use of a marvellous 


electrical “Stimulator which he had 


in- 
vented. It occurred to Rentoul that the 
Stimulator might awaken the “ Enchanted 
Sleeper,’ and he made a note to remind 


himself ef Jessamine Lynd when he should 
have time to attend to her. At last, when 
the was over and he could get away 
from work, he back to England 
to allowed. 
allowed (it would have 
in Uncle Richard’s pocket if I’d ex 
ploded or gone up in smoke), and the result 
Was as l’ve Which brings me 
back to the moment when it was broken to 


wal 

hurried 
exp 

He 


money 


‘riment upon me, il 


was been 


des¢ ribed. 


my intelligence that I’d slept for twenty 
years—from the 
in June, 1900, 

As soon as | 
and 
gave 


ht of my mother’s death 
June, 


nie 
until 1920. 

heard this I uttered a shriek 
When 
me a hand-glass I shut my eyes fon 
an instant. I was afraid to look. 


demanded a _ mirror. Beanie 


Soon, however, I screwed my courage to 
open my eyes, prepared myself 
worst, and saw—the best! 

I mean, I was better looking than I’d 
ever been, and—so far as I could observe— 
not an hour older. The freckles which used 
to trouble 


for the 


me were gone. My skin was 
smooth and  creamy-white, like ivory, 
touched with rose on cheeks and lips 


Surely my lashes were thicker and darker 
than before! As for my hair—well, I 
really did think it perfectly beautiful! It 
had always been pretty, if rather too straw 
coloured. Now it was bright golden brown, 
and so long that the two fat braids it was 
plaited in lay like shining snakes-on the 
coverlet. 

Dear Beanie had fretted lest I should 
grow up too plump; but I was satisfyingly 
slim, and my throat rose out of my plain 
nightgown long and white. 

I loved myself! And 
intense. 


the relief was 

The next question was, what should be 
done with me when I left the nursing 
home ? 

Sir Richard had been so sure the Stimula- 
tor experiment wouldn’t succeed after all 
those years of that he hadn’t 
troubled to come up from his country house 
to be present. He was telephoned for, how- 
As 
his place was near Marlow, the journey 
was shoyst, and the two doctors (Rentoul, 
who lured my spirit back from the Land of 
Nod, and the Lynd _ family 
Dodge) were still with me. 

My uncle was kind, but he couldn’t help 
treating me more like a mechanical doll 
come alive than a human He 
plained that though l1’d living 
rather, sleeping—at his expense during 


4 


failure 


ever, and motored to town promptly. 


physician, 


niece. ex- 


been or 
my 
long trance, and a certain amount of money 
had accumulated for me in the bank, there 
wasn’t enough to live on in these days. 
Just what he meant by “these days” he 
didn’t say; but it was plain that he thought 
there was something gloomy about them, 
and I thrilled. He must, 
he added, make me an allowance whatever 
I decided do; but it 
pensive for him if I remained in England. 

“In that case,” he went on, “you would 
join us as a member of my family. I’ve 
and she has 
talked things over hastily with the girls. 
proposal, and will 
The one stipula- 


was awesomely 


to would be less ex- 


already consulted my wife, 


They agree with my 


ot 


welcome 
39 


you, course, 
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er—-that 
ot * Jessa- 
less conspicuous.” 
I echoed, staring 


bed. 


tion they make in the matter is 


you consent to change your name 


to something els 


mine’ 


Change my name! 


blankly at him as I sat up in He 
looked quite twenty years older than he 
had last night—Il mean than he had looked 
seven thousand, two hundred and _ forty 
nights ago. Also he looked a good deal 


embarrassed. 


‘You see, it would--er—hbe disturbing to 
family life if everybody who met a new 
member of the household regarded her as a 
strange case. You were torgotten by the 
newspapers during the war, but interest 


would revive unpleasantly again 1 


‘My goodness ! -'s gasped. “Has the 
Boer War lasted all this time?” 

“Boer War?” repeated Sir Ri ard, his 
eyes dull as boiled gooseberries. But sud 
denly they brightened. “Oh, of course! ” 
he murmured. “You couldn’t know. You 
will have a good deal to learn in many 
ways. No, the Boer War ended—some 
time ago. There has been—another war 
since. But never mind now. We must 
decide quickly about your future. If you 


live with us, as I hope you will, I fear the 
ot 
general comfort. 

| didn’t \ 
Marv: and I didn’t want to live with Sit 
Richard and Lady Lynd Sut I couldn’t be 


essential to the 
Mary.” 


my 


change name is er— 


Say 


want to name, Or say 


( hange 


selfish enough to choose the life which 
would cost him most I said I'd stay in 
England, and live a he like 1, and have 
what name his wife liked, if I could keep 
Beanie He consente 1 almost eagerly to 
this Mrs. Bean might act as my maid, he 
remarked 

Beanie as a maid! I didn’t see her in 
the part Sut then, I'd never had a maid 
I’d merely read about lad maid in 
book There they were French, wore high 
heels, got kissed behind doors by young 
men, and cried “* Mon Dieu! 

When, Sir Richard had gone to make 
arrangements and talk over things with 
matron and Doctor Dodge, Beanie herself 
crept in, on the flattest of heels Doctor 
Rentoul had waited to see his patient again 
ifter the uncle’s departure, she informed 
mt He wanted to know if I were equal 
for a short chat with him 

I wa rlad to say “ye because I felt 
instinctively that he took more real, per- 
onal interest in m welfare than anyone 
except Beanie. 


. 


When 


Sat 


he 


where 


came back into the ro and 


Uncle Richard had sat 


m, 
, holding 


my hand (Uncle Richard didn’t hold it, but 
he did, a finger on my pulse), I had more 
time to study Doctor Francis Rentoul than 
at first. I saw that he wasn’t young afte 
all; at least, not young as I’d always 
thought of youth. He might, I decided, be 
about forty. That still seemed old to me. 
I couldn’t make it feel true that I myself 
was thirty-seven instead of seventeen ! 

He talked to me for a while about my 
sensations and symptoms (not that con 
sciously I had symptoms) and the treatment 


electric massage—which was to tone up 
my unused limbs. The more we talked the 
better I liked him! I likéd his face, too, 
' ‘a 
which reminded me of a picture I’d seen at 


uncle’ 


The 


perc ing eyes which could be kind 


the Duke of 


nose, al 1 brilli 


great 


same big, cleve1 liant 


I liked 


Doctor Rentoul as a young girl likes a man 
too old for her to want to dance with. 
And my heart went out to him ratitude 
for his sympathy about mother, whose lo 
Uncle Richard had dismissed from our con- 
versation as ancient history. 

Doctor Rentoul meant, he said, to stop in 
England for some weeks, before leaving for 
the Far East And though he dropped no 


hint that this was for my sake, I had a din 


n 


suspicion that he wished to be on hand to 
watch the case.” Perhaps he feared if 
he turned his back too soo! I might drop 


off to sleep again! But he nec t worry 
about that, I told mvself HH miraculou 
Stimulator had made me feel more alive 
than I had ever felt It wa f I’d gone 
to bed tired out, and waked after a restful 
nap 

“] han’t be seeing vou, M ] | he 
said. I’m a busy man in 1 e, and 
you'll be busy in a very different one. You 
relative are fashionable rt of peopl I 
unde! md in these 1 

' These day again ! What was 0” 
special about.these da I we ] ed once 
more.) 

| expect that you'l be ve well and 
very happy, he went on You von't 
want me or any doctor, once \ vre awat 
from this home. Still, if by chance you 
thould need a Ivice, or hel of a sort you 
couldn’t get from those around ou, come 
to me I’d like you to promise » do that 
\\ ill your 

“Why, ye thank you,” I said “Pd be 
olad to | omise if you \\ ldn’t mind 
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any 

< 
~ 
x 
v 
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nothing 


asked each other ”’- 


Isn’t it like 
they 
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being bothered by a stranger, in case I took 
you at youl 

‘I wouldn't 
repeated, with a smile that had the greatest 
“You sec I don’t feel as if 
were precisely a Perhaps 
have a 


word.” 


mind being bothered,” he 


charm. : you 
stranger. 
but 1 
responsibility about you.” 

“Oh, I do understand!” I 
‘You mean, for bringing me back? 


“Yes, for bringing you back,” he took 


you 


won’t understand; sense of 


assured him. 


my definition. “Especially in days like 
these.” 
“What kind of days are these?” The 


question burst out at last. 

“Rather wonderful, but—different,” he 
“You'll have to discover what 
they’re like for yourself; and that’s partly 
why I- But I must be saying good-bye 
Or—will For you! 
sake I hope not. For mine—well, we shall 
see ! Here’s Cal d, 
it that'll find 
England.” 


said. 


now. it be au revoir? 


address on 
while [’m in 


my with an 


always me 


2, 


>? 


home 
massage advised by 


I was kept on at the nursing for 
the Doctor 
Rentoul; and news of my health was sent 


electric 


him by long-distance telephone to Man- 
chester, where he was giving a course of 
lectures on obscure shell-shock cases. But, 


learning that all was well, he paid me no 
second visit. 

My progress everyone in the 
home. At week I walk 
without help, though with rather a mincing 
step. 


amazed 
the end of a could 
Then I was pronounced ready to take 
up life again. 

As the Lynds had a house-party at Mai 
low they didn’t come to see but Lady 
Lynd intended returning to entertain me in 


mec, 


Norfolk Street. There I was to be fitted 
out with a wardrobe, for my present pos 
sessions in that line consisted mostly of 


nightgowns ! 

On the to call for 
me in her car, bringing a few garments to 
get me away in; but at the appointed time 
a nurse, knocking at 
the “Misses Lynd.” 


There was just a second for me to think 


seventh day she was 


my door, announced 


“How weird that they should be grown 
up!” when a couple ot objects lolloped 
into the room. 

I almost gasped aloud I’d never seen 
anything like them, not even in a comic 
valentine. They were tall and lean as 





beanstalks, but their dresses were nearly up 
to their knees, the 
imaginable. I should have thought girls 
would do anything to hide 
shanks. make 


showing thinnest legs 


such spindle- 
Sut to 


things even worse, 
they wore silk stockings, transparent as 
gauze. You could see their skin—a pale, 


shiny pink, like a young mouse before its 
fur has grown out much. 
And then, their frocks! 
different colours. One twin 
of tomato red with touches of blue, and her 
sister 


They were of 
wore a_ kind 
was in purple somehow mixed with 
The themselves were 
beautiful, but spoiled by the way they were 


green. materials 


made: not only laughably short, but so 
narrow at the knees that the girls could 
hardly walk, so wide at the hips—all in 
funny bunches—that the creatures might 
have been pincushion dolls. The two wore 
fearfully high-heeled shoes—like what | 
used to call “party shoes”—though it was 
afternoon. Their hats looked as if they'd 
been sat on and played ball with. The 
feathers in one, instead of being beautiful 


curled ostrich plumes, were straig 
side of a stiff stem, like a fish’s 
the other had 
image of a porcupine’s quills. Und 


spine ; and 


k-up things, the 


awful sti 


hats the girls’ hair was pulled forward to 


cover their ears, which (I supposed) must be 


ugly or deformed, since I’d been told that 
a pretty ear is a charming ornament. 
I didn’t know what to make of these 


] 


caricatures, and could scarcely believe they 


were my cousins till one of them said, 
“How do you do? We're Jane and Bridget 
Lynd.” 
“Oh!” I breathed. “T thought n 
cousins’ names were Jeanie and Bridie 
The girls laughed. “One doesn’t have 


names like that in these day 
tor Oul mothers. 7 


I felt slapped. Did they think / 


enough to be their mother 


was o| 


Perhaps I was 


in years—nearly, though not quite. But i 
spite ol their dresses—fit only for childre: 
of under fen—their faces, I’m sure, were 
much older than mine. They actually had 
on powder and paint, and red stuff on 
their lips. 

‘You are ‘Mary’ now, aren’t you?” 
Jane asked. 

‘I suppose so, as you all wish it,” I 
replied. 

‘It’s a whole lot better than ‘Jessie, 
said Bridget, “and it will e you from 


being thought a freak.” 








‘re 
ad 
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“Tf anyone is a freak, my dear, you are! ” 
I said in my sleeve. But I didn’t say it 
aloud; I couldn’t understand why they 
dressed like that! I wondered if it were 
for a bet, or vow? 

“We've brought you some togs of ours 
to roll home in,” explained Jane. “Mums 
has a beastly headache, her poor old bean 
nearly splittin’, so Bick and I buzzed round 
to fetch vou. We’re all in town for a bit, 
doin’ a jazz or two, and you can get some 
glad rags run up in a hurry.” 

I missed the meaning of half her words. 
It seemed to be a new language she was 
speaking. And she dropped off all her 
final “g’s,” as I used to hear quite common 
people do at home. ; 

While she talked a servant knocked, and 
deposited a miniature trunk on the floor. 
Jane said it was a suit-case and opened it. 
Then she began tumbling things on to my 
lap as I sat curled up on a sofa in a 
dressing-gow n. 

“We didn’t know if you’d got undies 
yet, as you hadn’t been out of your room,” 
Bick explained. “So here are some.” 

“Undies?” I repeated. “What’s that 
word ? ” 

The two squealed with laughter. “Oh, 
is that since your day? Well, underclothes 
lingerie; my hat, how stiff it sounds! ” 

Stiff was more than the “undies” looked. 
They were transparent as handkerchiefs, 
and not much bigger, even the—— But I 
needn’t go into details. My startled eyes 
roved from these films to a gown of sorts: 
a queer, knitted silk thing with no shape to 
it, and a shepherd’s plaid skirt in flat 
pleats, about a yard in length. 

“You must be joking,” I exclaimed. 
“You don’t expect me to put on these?” 

“What’s the matter with ’em?” Bick 
wanted to know. 

“They’re—they’re not decent!” I stam- 
mered. 

Both twins roared with ribald joy. 
“We're forgetting, Jinks,” choked Bick. 
“She’s pre-Edwardian, poor dear—though 
I must say she doesn’t look it.” 

Then both girls went on to make clear 

or as clear as they could in their post 
war language—that what they wore and 
did and said were the latest, up-to-datest 
things to wear and do and say. “Nobody 
talks of anything so deadly dull as being 
‘decent’ these days,” Jinks patronized me. 
“You do what’s done—or what you think 
will be done to-morrow. You have to be 


It—or else out of it. 
doin’ in between.” 

I was crushed but unconquered, and I 
wouldn’t put on those horrors they'd 
brought me. 

When asked if she had kept my clothes, 
it appeared that Beanie had. She pottered 
off to her lodgings next door, and soon 
returned with a big bundle. This contained 
a hat, a cloak, a gown, and a pair of 
corsets; the very ones in which I’d arrived 
at Norfolk Street in 1900. 

Jinks and Bick shrieked. To laugh, 
apparently, you must make a loud noise 
now, or nobody will hear you with the 
noise they and everybody else are making. 
We used to tinkle; and I intended to tinkle 
still, whether I were It or not. 

The corset was a very nice one, going up 
high to fit the bust, and going in well to 
fit the waist, but my cousins laughed till 
they cried over it. Bick suggested send- 
ing the thing to the British Museum; but 
Jinks wasn’t sure whether it would suit the 
Mummy Room, or ought to be featured 
among skeletons of extinct species. 


There’s nothing 


The sleeves of the pretty summer-silk 
frock brought hysterical tears to their eyes; 
but I would wear the dress, which fitted me 
perfectly ; and they sobbed into their singu- 
lar chiffon handkerchiefs when they saw 
me in it. “Isn’t it like nothing on earth?” 
they asked each other. “Who would have 
thought our parents and sponsors in bap- 
tism could have shown themselves in such 
ghastlinesses? Look at the length of the 
skirt! She might be a baby in arms, or an 
old lady of ninety in the shade!” 

In my opinion the length of the skirt 
(which reached to my insteps) was just 
suited to a girl of seventeen, whereas I— 
well, goodness alone knew what I was! 
I should have feared it was too short; but 
contrasting with my cousins’ skirts, almost 
up to their absurd knees—and no petti- 
coats !—I was fairly respectable. 

The hat—a kind of sailor—was_ pro- 
nounced impossible. The twins said they 
could never look even the chazffeur in the 
face again if I wore it. So on that point 
I yielded, but I wouldn’t have my hair 
pulled over my ears—I wasn’t ashamed of 
them, I said! 

[he motor-car—which they called a 
limousine—was a surprise to me. It looked 
like a boudoir on wheels. The automobiles 
I remembered were quite different. They 
had “tonneaux,” and if it rained you put 
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a hood Che was 
If I hadn’ 
I should have seized my 
panted. But instead, | 
prayed. Beanie 


p 
chautieur (somewhat to 


sort of 
bewildering. 


up speed, too, 
t been too proud 
cousins’ hands and 
bit lips and 
the 
I 
fancied), and her back looked so broad and 
it me little. This 
because i the 
needed comfort. 


my 


<ittl r } 
was iting with 


his disgust, 


calm comforted a was 


what saw ol streets 
feel as if I 
The girls hadn’t deceived me afte 


Other women were going al 


well, 
made me 
all 


yout loose in the 


same barefaced—or rather, bare-legged 


manner, contriving to look, somehow, as 
if they had on nothing under their dresses, 


and wanted everyone to know it. 


Many of the men, too, wore the most 
curious suits: 1 nasty, mustard-yellow 
brown with caps to match Jinks and Bick 


went into fits again when I remarked upon 
this. 





“The poor thing has neve een khaki! 
they squealed, and explained to me that it 
was the uniform in which the war had 
been fought and won by the Allies. Oh, 


how dreary it was compared with the fascin- 


ating uniforms I remembered, which made 
you feel you must marry into the Army, 
whether you were in love or not! I fated 
being called an “old thing by females 
who looked old enough to be my aunts, 
but the epithet didn’t sound as insulting 
as it might, because they used it for each 


other, varied by “old kid,” or “old ege 


which last struck me as peculiarly offensive. 

I seemed to experience thousand sen 
sations before the haughty chauffeur drew 
up at the house I remembered. The sight 


ot 


was like 


it, with its window-boxes and awnings 


a warm, kind 
ful past, because it 
day when mother and I alighted there from 


cab, bhi fully 


breath from a peact 
might have been yeste1 
four-wheeled 


te | ve 


a ignorant 
oul 


fa arned te 


» oC indoors, into 
the atmosphere of other days which nice 
old furniture gives But, merciful good 
ness, I had a shock! 

The comfortable square entrance hall, 
with its oak panelling and its red Lincrusta 
walls hung with sporting pictures, was now 

a sereai I can’t think atl il othe 
word to CXpress the yon ima the pattern 
of the gold and_ black uff on the wall 
which was like streaks of lightni: 


\s 


taken 


for the drawing-ro 


lor tea, it W i! nts 


carpe t, a black dado on a white wall - ore; 


divans of gold ti- 


sue piled with cushion 


ot crude colour under 


and, greens and stark purples 
gether, though 7 had always been 


every sun—blues 
] ied 
told 


them 





LO- 


to 


keep fa? apart. r] remembered 
furniture was gone, and nearly everything 
was made of bright green or red_ with 
Chinese people and temple n old 
Lacquer, Bick said it wa bout the 
pictures | dare not speak. | dn’t even 
tell what they were meant to represent 
When it dawned upon t that I 
didn’t admire the decoration aned 
‘Isn't she priceless! Of e, she 
never heard of Bakst, « \ ic 


or Nevinson, or anyone! 

We were at this Stage W I 1 
came in, and when I saw tl e also had 
a dress half-wa up her le ( 
when she has to wear a wig o omething 
on her hea 1, the colour of mah« iny ! , mM 
knees felt like poached « s t seemed 
as if every tradition was swept away fron 
me. 

The hustled me thre [ : nd 
stairs, Tor tear anyol! s! 1} ind «¢ 
my “tunt old fro k, but n edroom was 
just as bad in its wa t 
It had black and red a 
ld t know what of ot ! 


Lynd 1 t] 
fashion of these da let the 
girl end m th of t 1 yx 
S¢ ed thin or mv ow | 
out it length .9 1 C4 ( r 
it least to see the th | \fte 
th there was a pa é ty 
shocks of earthquake; the ived 
al 1 B ck iT ¢ | cave ¢ k! 
for dinne 

Ih In’t ee! ther t 
nat ind the 1cie or. the 
forehead truck me i ( 
ha wa strained t 
pressed torward ove 1 
volunt | I put i 
OV ttle ter I 
to stray over a n r} 
vere pale with powde I 
ome pink and white | I | 
li} bet pal 1 ge 
quite an evil effe wit 

| tel } learne | | l 

ticism of if } ' ' 

mt tl \ to be 
mimi ely kk le \ 
than pipe-stem But at the moment the 
two confined themselves to u my 
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ceptance of a few bits of thin stuff they 
called “ninon.” “Ninon’s specially suit- 
able for you,” they giggled. But I didn’t 
agree—anyhow, to so little of it; and as a 
compromise I went to bed. 

That was only the first of many com- 
promises, most of them in the form of 
frocks. I drew the line at my shoulder 
blades and ankles. But when new things 
came home I found that the said line had 
been a good deal waived by the dress- 
makers. Consequently I was never at 
ease; and dis-ease bears a bad resem- 
blance to the sulks. I was like the bat in 
the fable who could 
fight neither for birds 
nor beasts. I hung 
between past and 
present, as Moham 
med’s coffin hung be 
tween heaven and 
earth. My relatives 
were ashamed of me, 
and I was ashamed of 
them and myself. 

72. pretty little 
frump,” I heard one of 
Bick’s young men say 
of me behind my back. 
“One doesn’t know how 
to get at her. She has 
no personality of het 
own.” 

Which was hard, 
considering how 
earnestly I tried to 
hide my “personality,” 
not to be a “freak” in 
a world of bewildet 
ingly different freaks ! 

This happened afte 
we'd gone to Marlow, 
where the house was 
no more restful than 
the one in town. I i 
went in from watching > 
the twins’ “crowd” 
jazz on the lawn to 
dish-smashing strains 
on the gramophone, and wept on Beanie’s 
shoulder—the one comfortable spot where I 
felt thoroughly at home. 

“What shall I do, Beanie darling?” I 
wailed. 


“ ° >» 

Do, my precious?” she flung back 
fiercely. “Do what I’ve been praying for 
you to do since you waked up, only it 


wasn't my place to tell you unless you 


asked. Be yourself—your beautiful, old- 
fashioned little self, simple as a violet and 
sweet as a rose. Show the men what a 
young girl ought to be like, and take ’em 












a Oe 


** Lady Lynd began putting into clear, concise Drawn by 
words what the family thought of me ”—p 46 


J. Dewar Mills 


all away from those two futurist cats!” 
Wasn't it clever of Beanie to call Jinks 
and Bick “futurist cats”? Though one 
couldn’t, after all, live long near the Lynds 
without having the word “futurist” 


drummed into one’s intelligence! 
Somehow, as I listened to this advice, I 

knew that I could follow it. I wanted to 

I could hardly wait! That 


follow it. 
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night I lay awake and built up a plan 
Next morning I began to carry it out. 

I said frankly to Uncle Richard that I 
felt myself a burden on the household, yet 
I didn’t want to cause him expense. Would 
he lend me the disused lodge at the west 
gate, and let me furnish it with discarded 
things that had been packed away in the 
Beanie and 1 would live there 
alone, and we could all visit each othe: 


garret? 


every day. The poor man tried not to 
beam with joy as he consented. 

There were lovely old pieces of furniture 
in the attic, and I had my choice. It was 
the first thing I’d enjoyed since coming to 
live with the Lynds. I had carte blanche 
in chintzes and wallpapers, and gradually 
the little den took on the air of dear days 
I had known. I put potpourri and laven- 
der and’ flowers everywhere; then I attended 
to myself. 
clothes from America so cleverly that they 
might have been fashioned at any time. 
I wore my hair not in the newest but the 
most becoming fashion, and when I went 


Beanie and | remade all my old 


to the big house for tennis, a thé dansant 

or a dinner when some girl guest had 
failed at the last minute—I simply behaved 
as it had been nice for girls to behave in 
1goo, 

Jinks and Bick would have bet thousands 
of pounds against my success if they’d 
known in time what I was up to. Yet I 
did succeed beyond my—beyond Beanie’s 
wildest dreams. The little lodge among 
the lilies and roses became a sort of shrine 

For a while revenge was sweet. It was 
peaches and cream. 
but grin like a Cheshire 
she’d mutter under her breath. “They 
think a girl can’t get a man unless she 
smokes like a chimney and dances like a 


Beanie did nothing 
puss. ai dg 


demon, and talks slang like a—a gutter- 
snipe! They say it’s vulgar for a woman 
to have a figure that sticks out anywhere. 
She must show her legs if she wants to be 
smart! But we'll teach ’em, my lamb and 
I! The more female a pretty woman is 


the more a male man will admire her, pro- 
vided she’s got sen to be herself and not 
copy other women. So there you are!” 


So there I was 

Captain Lynd (the grubby boy I’d met 
twenty years ago) came home from India, 
visited the shrine, and proposed to me. 
So did half his friends who spent week- 
So did more than half the 
twins’ “best boys,” and one South African 


ends at Marlow. 


millionaire. I lured them to it, in all the 
old-fashioned ways I knew or had inherited, 
and had never discarded as worn out. I 
blushed. I made great play with my eye 


lashes. I cried a little now and then, but 


never enough to make my nose red. I 
danced the old dances I remembered, in 
dresses that suited them. I sang “Artnie 


“ ] 


Laurie” and Jelieve me if all those 


endearing young charms.” Oh, it worked 
like magic, and I was getting my own 
back when the blow fell! 

It was just after the busine of the 
millionaire, who’d been marked down for 
Bick. And on top of that had come the 
proposal from Willie Lynd. 

My uncle and aunt walked down to the 
lodge as I was about to dress for a ball at 
their house; and Lady Lynd—braver than 
her husband—began putting into clear, con- 
cise words what the family thought of me. 
Sir Richard would have preferred to be 
anywhere else, but he was lashed to the 
mast. (She did rather look like one!) 


I was, according to Lady Lynd, a design- 


, and when I asked 
if there were such things it onl 


ing snake in the grass 
made her 
worse. Evidently I had contrived to crawl 
out of the grass, to find lodgment in the 
family bosom, and then bite the hand that 
fed me. If I’d lived a century earlier I 
should have been burned as a witch—and 


deserved it. But the end had come! It 
was the duty of parents to protect thei 
children, and Jinks, Bick and Willie had 
got to be saved from my machinations. 


A perfectly good, brand-new millionaire 
was being brought by someon to th dance 
that night, and Lady Lynd desired that I 
would not appear. 


“We have wired.a tourist agency to get 
you a ticket at once for the State no 
matter what port; expense no object,” she 
added “We will pay vour fare, and that 


of the dreadful old harridan who aids and 
abets you. After you reach your native land 
you will have enough mon to shift for 
vourself. Or if not, you have but to offer 
vourself to a freak museum and vou can 
earn a fortune. We don’t care how con- 
picuous you make yourself when you are 
three thousand mile away lror - 

I said nothing: but inwardly I was 
tempted to sneak, in my prettiest muslin 
frock a da Gainsborough—to the house and 
use my most reliable, old-world methods 
to nab the new millionaire The mood 


passed in a storm of tears, however, when 
40 
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ihe avenging angels had gone. I was dread- 
fully sorry for myself, but I was sorry for 
them, too. I didn’t want to make a for- 
tune in a freak museum. I didn’t know 
what to do! My soul rebelled against self- 
destruction. But—I told myself—I wouldn't 
so much mind going to sleep again. 

Suddenly, with this idea, a great thought 
flashed into my head—the thought of 
Francis Rentoul. 

I had his address in London. He might 
not yet have gone. If he had, I felt 
he would have sent a message of good-bye. 

It was late, but not too late. Beanie and 
I looked up trains. We could catch one 
for town, and arrive before midnight. I 
wouldn’t ask for one of Sir Richard’s 
motors, so we walked to the station, and got 
there just in time. 

At Paddington we found a taxi and rushed 
to Half Moon Street. What if Doctor 
Rentoul were out—or away—or I were re- 
fused at the door? My heart beat to suffo- 
cation. Everything seemed suddenly to 
depend on finding him; and I could have 
sobbed a thanksgiving when a butler-look- 
, per- 
haps) -said that the doctor had just come 
in from delivering a lecture. If I were a 
patient 

“On, Tam!” 


his mouth. 


ing person (landlord of the lodgings 


I snatched the words from 


I was allowed to enter. The landlord 
tapped at a door on the ground floor, and 
in a sedate voice mentioned my name—my 
real name. Jessamine Lynd seemed to rouse 
no recollection in him. 

Instantly the door flew open. Francis 
Rentoul—his eyes more brilliant than ever 


} 


almost pulled me in, while Beanie (to 
whom I’d not told my purpose) sat down to 
wait in-the hall. 

Tears of joy were in my eyes as I sobbed, 
“Oh, why did vou never come to see me 

and give me eood advice ! 

‘I waited,” he said gravely, “for you to 
come to me.’ 

“Did you think I would come?” I 
( hoked. 


He was still holding my two hands in 
one of his. With the other he took his 
big, good-smelling silk “hanky” and 
dabked my eves. “Ves,” he answered. “I 
thought you would come—sooner or later.” 


“Why?” 


“Well—you were bound to be a storm 
centre. And whep you were tired of being 


it, I believed—I hoped—-you’d turn to me.” 


“You were right!” I wept. “I’m so 
unhap-happy ! ” 

‘You were bound to be that, too, poor 
girl, in the set you were in. You see, the 
sort of young women you’ve been among 
have gradually leaked from the nineteenth 
century into the twentieth as easily as they 
breathe. But you were flung headlong from 
one century far into another. You’ve lived 
in a sort of continuous mental earthquake.” 

“That’s just it,’ I sighed. “But it wasn’t 
my fault, though everyone is so cross.” 

“No, in a way it’s my fault. But I’m 
not cross!” 

“I’m glad you’re not,’ I said. “Be- 
cause I’ve come te ask your help, as you 
told me I might. I can’t go on living 
ve lived! You waked me up to the 
twentieth century. I beg you to send me 
to sleep again till the next, when mayb« 
the world will have turned back to my 
Ways again. 
your” 


ads 


Oh, do! You can, can't 


‘Perhaps I could,” he answered slowly. 
“But I don’t want to. Would Pygmalion 
have turned Galatea-—his beautiful handi- 


work—back to marble? She had to pray 

to her patron goddess to get that done. 

You see, Pygmalion loved his Galatea.” 
“But,” I burst out. “But 3 


“Yes, I do. That was what you were 
going to ask, wasn’t it? ” 

“T couldn’t have asked!” 

“No, because you really are what your 
cousins called ‘pre-Edwardian.’ But I tell 
you without being asked. I love—I adore 
you, my Galatea! And if instead of going 
back to sleep you'll stay awake for me, 
I?ll take you not into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but into the age of beautiful legend, 
before people bothered to separate one cen- 
tury’s style from another. I’ve been wait- 
ing only for you—for this to happen. Now 
I’m voing to Kashmir, to look for a plant 
I’ve been reading about in a wonderful old 
book: a plant that may give to human 
beings something like the elixir of youth. 
I believe I shall find it. But even if I 
don’t, you will give me the elixir—you and 
your sweet, old-fashioned love. Will you 
come with me? 

“Oh, ves!” I cried. “I know now I 
must have loved you heafs, all the time, 


and this was meant to be.” 

He took me in his arms. 

I wonder if Jinks, Bick and Co. realize 
how heavenly a man’s shoulder can feel to 
a girl’s cheek ? 
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The Grass Snake coiled up for its winter sleep 


Preparing 
for Winter 


(With Illustratiens 
T was a mild day, so mild that one might 
have mistaken it for a heraid of spring. 


But I do not think 
wood folk were deluded 


of the field or 
Food was becom 


any 


ing scarcer for every one of them, and each 
in his own way was preparing for the lean, 
cold days ot winter. The hedgehog Is one 
of the most instinctively intelligent of them 
all; he he 


leaves day, 


never wastes time; 
things cha That in 
spite of the pleasantly warm dampness of 
the hedgerow, there was lack ot 

snails and frogs. It was a 
tc be overlooke d, and the 
too wise to misunderstand it. 
With his sensitive nose close to the ground 
he ran along the top of the hedge bank, but, 
though the sun was out, there was only one 


any never 


to nce, 


a strange 
worms, slugs, 
sign that was not 


hedgehog 


x 
Va 


single beetle to be found. It was a very 
old ground beetle, too old and tired to 
bother about digging himself in for the 


winter; he was just sheltering under a con- 
venient leaf, and he was there when the 


Animals who Sleep through the 
Bad Times 


By Marian H. Crawford 


by the Author) 
hedgehog passed by. In a nd he v 
caught and eaten. 

Phen the sun went in; a chill wind crept 
through the wood and _ the djacent hazel 
copse; an acorn was shaken out of its cup, 
and came tumbling down h the 
branches of the oak tres Chere .was 1 
time to be lost, and the he ( t ¢ 
He had lived for some tim wood 
and had lept through several winters 
the hedge bottom. It was to tl place 
now made his way, a lit | é 
absorbed, self-contained animal, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
terested in no friend, afraid of no _ fot 
intent only on finding a wa evice some 
where in which to go to eep He was 
very fat; if he went to sleep at once he 
could live comfortably through the colde 
winter, but he would have t ike care tl 
no unnecessary exercise diminished that 
store of fat. 
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The bank slope was inches deep in leaves; 








he 


self 
king 
1n- 
foe, 
ome- 
was 
e he 
Idest 
that 
that 


aves; 


he knew exactly the spot where they were 
so thick that one roll down amongst them 
would completely clothe him with the most 
delightfully warm garment imaginable. 
He found the spot quickly, curled himself 
so that his nose was out of danger, and 
rolled. Arrived at the bottom he was un- 
recognizable; only his nose peeped out, long 
and inquisitive. Before night came he was 
settled for his winter sleep. 

Better than almost any other animal the 
hedgehog knows how to take care of him- 
self. His general structure is the same as 
that of his far-off ancestor of the Miocene 
Age; from the very beginning it was so 
eacellently adapted to the life the animal 
was going to lead that it has never been 
1ecessary for time to bring about any im- 
proving change. 

Snakes also sleep soundly through the 
winter, for food is entirely lacking; there 


7 os ? . e 
are no frogs or toads or birds’ eggs, and 


the birds themselves are much more easily 
scared at this time of the year than in 
summer. The viper will eat, when not in 
captivity, mice and lizards, as well as in- 
sects and small birds, and all these things 
are almost impossible for a snake to obtain 
except in summer. Therefore hibernation 
provides a safe passage through the food- 
less period, and all snakes, at the begin- 
ning of the cold weather, seek seclusion 
and darkness and shelter. Some _ snakes 
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are absolutely torpid, like dormice, and 
if forcibly waked would, also like dormice, 
perhaps die. I have known a dormouse 
to be so soundly asleep that it could be 
carried about in the pocket without waking 
up. But this little animal had to pay the 
price for its stupid and heartless owner’s 
whim; for, after being carried about in this 
way for a few days, and exhibited to various 
people, sometimes showing signs of return- 
ing consciousness, it died. 

Comparatively little is known about the 
mole, and for this reason it is one of the 
most interesting of little British wild 
animals. Its life is spent so almost entirely 
underground that it is impossible to follow 
its daily habits. E-ven when captured there 
are very great difficulties in the way of 
keeping it healthy and under constant ob- 
servation. It is a most hungry creature, 
very fierce, and yet not very tenacious of 
life, quite incapable of adapting itself to 
any new way of existence. 

Its preparations for the winter seem to 
consist in making new tunnels and sinking 
deep shafts for water; during frost it prob- 
ably burrows below the frost line, but I do 
not think cold—or, at least, dry cold— 
affects it at all fatally. It seems quite able 
to dig just as vigorously in winter as in 
summer, and the strength of its strong, five- 
clawed “hands” enables it to dig actually 
through the frost-bound soil and to throw 





The Polar Bear at the Zoo feels the approach of winter 
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up hillocks exactly as if it were working in 
soft, summer soil. Sometimes, during the 





winter, it may be that worms are lacking 
in the soil, and the mcle then comes up to 
look for hidden slugs above ground. This, 
however, probably happens more often dut 
ing warm weather, or when the mole’ 
family is young and numerou 





The Squirrel in the woods gets ready for his long 


A near relative of the mole is the active, 


interesting little common shrew. It is often 
called the shrew-mouse, but this is a m 
nomer, as anyone Can casily see Dy exam 
ing one. Its size and colour cause one, 
first sight, to associate it with mice, but 


is really much more like the moles. It ha 


the same extremely sensitive snout and 


pointed head. Its habits, however, are qu 
different, Though it comes out at night 
like the mole, it does not obtain any of its 





evening and hunt their prey, without much 
fear of being hunted in their turn, These 
find, as a general rule, plenty to eat, and 
they have, therefore, no need either to go to 
sleep for a long period or to store up food. 
Matters change again when we turn to the 
Rodentia, the gnawing mammals. At the 
head of this group stands the well-known 
squirrel, harmful only because it occasion- 
ally steals a few birds’ eggs. During the 
winter it is not always easy to obtain suf- 
ficient food, and so the squirrel resorts both 
to hibernation and food-storing. In its case 
the latter is a simple matter, for the things 
it likes are just the things that store and 
keep well, such as beech-mast, hawthorn 
berries and hazel nuts. At the commence- 
ment of winter, when the weather happens 
to be very frosty, all squirrels probably go 
to sleep for a longer or shorter time; they 
are well fed, and they probably sleep on 
till the weather turns mild and wakes them 
up. It would be a dangerous time for them 
then if they had no food store handy. But 
at the end of autumn every squirrel collects 
nuts and berries and makes several little 
hoards of them, hiding them away in holes 
in tree trunks or roots, or in hedge 
banks. 

It is probable that each squirrel also uses 
more than one hiding-place, for the purpose 
of throwing weasels and stoats off the scent. 
A weasel would know when a squirrel had 
visited a certain hole, and, if there were any 
nuts or berries left behind, would expect 
it to return; but this, it is said, the squirrel 
never does. The next time he wakes up he 
will go to another hole. It seems to me, 
however, that the real reason may be that 
he simply goes to any hole he may happen 
to remember, for at the end of the winter 
there are certainly many stores that have 
not been visited at all, and it is hardly like 
a squirrel] to use so much forethought and 
cunning. 

In spite of one’s dislike of rats and mice, 
it must be admitted they are very interest- 
ing, intelligent creatures. Very certainly 
they display both cunning and forethought, 
and their immense numbers prove that their 
habits are admirably conducive to long life 
and wonderful security from harm, 

That their numbers are immense is 
evidenced by the fact that they form one of 
the chief articles of diet of the owl, and 
probably of the weasels and stoats also. 
That their intelligence is of a high order 
everyone knows who has tried to catch rats 
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—by poison, traps, or other strategy. They 
are practically omnivorous, and it is, there- 
fore, more simple for them to get through 
the winter than for their near relatives, the 
field voles; they can exist on house or farm- 
yard refuse, and of this there is always a 
sufficiency; in case of dire need they can 
even catch fish, and they do not disdain 
frogs and snails. So that starvation for a 
brown rat is practically out of the question, 
especially when it is remembered that they 
perform the funeral ceremonies of their 
friends by eating them. The same applies, 
to a large extent, in the case of the common 
house mouse, that is often a descendant of 
the long-tailed field mouse. 

Domesticity, or at least living in contact 
with human beings, seems to breed in rats 
and mice an uncanny intelligence. The 
field mice make stores of food for the winter, 
and they sleep the greater part of the time, 








Shails gather together for the winter 
in curious groups 


but this does not apply to the house mouse. 
He can always find food to eat and a warm 
corner to sleep in, for he has thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the habits of his 
fellow inmates in town or country, and 
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up hillocks exactly as if it were working in 
during the 





soft, summer soil. Sometimes, 


winter, it may be that worms are lacking 


in the soil, and the mcle then comes up to 
look for hidden slugs above ground This, 
however, probably happens more often du 


ing warm weather, or when the mole’s 


family is young and numerous. 


The Squirrel in the woods gets ready for 


A near relative of the mole is the active, 
interesting little common shrew. It is often 
called the shrew-mouse, but this is a m 
nomer, as anyone can easily see by examin 
ing one. Its size and colour cause one — 
first sight, to associate it with m ce. but it 
is really much more like the mole It ha 
the same extremely sensitive snout and 


pointed head. Its habits, however, are quite 
different. 


like the mole, it does not obtain any of its 


Though it comes out at night, 








food underground. It is, therefore, much 
more at the mercy of the er night 
marauders, such as the owls a1 weasel 
During the winter-time, even it could 
find enough food, it w 1 oft be i 
danger of extermination, so it t the lit 
of least resistance and got durit 
this most dangerous pe f e whol 
year. 
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When one considet ts of the 
imal belon ring to ( ora, Wt 
rega 1 » Wintel pre] . - € finds a 
very different state of aff Foxes, stoats 
weasels and badgers are e en igh and 
strong enough to go forth on a winter's 


evening and hunt their prey, without much 
fear of being hunted in their turn, These 
find, as a general rule, plenty to eat, and 
they have, therefore, no need either to go to 
sleep for a long period or to store up food. 
Matters change again when we turn to the 
Rodentia, the gnawing mammals. At the 
head of this group stands the well-known 
squirrel, harmful only because it occasion- 
ally steals a few birds’ eggs. During the 
winter it is not always easy to obtain suf- 
ficient food, and so the squirrel resorts both 
to hibernation and food-storing. In its case 
the latter is a simple matter, for the things 
it likes are just the things that store and 
keep well, such as beech-mast, hawthorn 
berries and hazel nuts. At the commence- 
ment of winter, when the weather happens 
to be very frosty, all squirrels probably go 
to sleep for a longer or shorter time; they 
are well fed, and they probably sleep on 
till the weather turns mild and wakes them 
up. It would be a dangerous time for them 
then if they had no food store handy. But 
at the end of autumn every squirrel collects 
nuts and berries and makes several little 
hoards of them, hiding them away in holes 
in tree trunks or roots, or in hedge 
banks. 

It is probable that each squirrel also uses 
more than one hiding-place, for the purpose 
of throwing weasels and stoats off the scent, 
A weasel would know when a squirrel had 
visited a certain hole, and, if there were any 
nuts or berries left behind, would expect 
it to return; but this, it is said, the squirrel 
never does. The next time he wakes up he 
will go to another hole. It seems to me, 
however, that the real reason may be that 
he simply goes to any hole he may happen 
to remember, for at the end of the winter 
there are certainly many stores that have 
not been visited at all, and it is hardly like 
a squirrel to use so much forethought and 
cunning. 

In spite of one’s dislike of rats and mice, 
it must be admitted they are very interest- 
ing, intelligent creatures. Very certainly 
they display both cunning and forethought, 
and their immense numbers prove that their 
habits are admirably conducive to long life 
and wonderful security from harm. 

That their immense is 
evidenced by the fact that they form one of 
the chief articles of diet of the owl, and 
probably of the weasels and_ stoats also. 
That their intelligence is of a high order 
everyone knows who has tried to catch rats 


numbers’ are 
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—by poison, traps, or other strategy. They 
are practically omnivorous, and it is, there- 
fore, more simple for them to get through 
the winter than for their near relatives, the 
field voles; they can exist on house or farm- 
yard refuse, and of this there is always a 
sufficiency; in case of dire need they can 
even catch fish, and they do not disdain 
frogs and snails. So that starvation for a 
brown rat is practically out of the question, 
especially when it is remembered that they 
perform the funeral ceremonies of their 
friends by eating them. The same applies, 
to a large extent, in the case of the common 
house mouse, that is often a descendant of 
the long-tailed field mouse. 

Domesticity, or at least living in contact 
with human beings, seems to breed in rats 
and mice an uncanny intelligence. The 
field mice make stores of food for the winter, 
and they sleep the greater part of the time, 








Shails gather together for the winter 
in curious groups 


but this does not apply to the house mouse. 
He can always find food to eat and a warm 
corner to sleep in, for he has thoroughly 
acquainted himself with the habits of his 
fellow inmates in town or country, and 
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whatever they eat he himself can live on. 
So that, while the field mouse looks round 
for shelter for the winter, the house mouse 
takes no thought at all for the impending 
days and nights of frost and chilliness. 

A favourite resort of the very pretty little 
long-tailed field mouse is the abandoned 
nest of some fairly large bird, such as the 
blackbird. This nest will generally last 
through the winter, and is not so -easily 
destroyed by wind and rain as some other 
nests. And it is into one of these that this 
mouse often creeps at the beginning of 
winter. At the bottom he places nuts and 
seeds, and any other scraps of food that he 
likes; sometimes acorns will be found in 
such a retreat and sometimes dried-up in- 
sects. One such cosy home I found in the 
heart of a bramble bush; it was so roomy 
and so deep that the mouse nestled down 
at the bottom very comfortably, where he 
was quite hidden and safe. He had pulled 
together slightly with his sharp teeth some 
of the dry grasses and twigs around the rim 
of the nest, and this made it unlikely that 
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The House Mouse does not need to sleep 


through the winter: he has his cosy 
hiding-places 
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any devastating amount of rain would ever 
get in to disturb him. 

Domesticity, a sufficiency of food, and 
security from damp will often keep a 
hibernating animal awake for the whole of 
the winter. Hedgehogs kept in the kitchen— 
on account of their legendary fondness for 
cockroaches—will wake up regularly every 
evening from their day sleep, and ask for 


their supper, or their breakfast, right 
through the winter. Under such circum- 
stances there is no need for hibernation. 


This does not mean, however, that abstin- 
ence from this natural rest and sleep does 
the abstainer any good permanently, but 
rather the reverse, as it probably shortens 
his life. 

Towards the end of the summer, at a 
particular spot in the rockery, I always find 
a colony of snails safely packed away for 
the winter. They have taken all the pre- 
cautions that instinct could prompt; they 
have retired into a dark corner, sheltered 
from both light and rain, and they have 
built up across the entrance of their shells 
the thick wall of mucus that should protect 
them from small and wide-awake 
foes. But nothing can protect them from 
the thrushe these hungry, 
birds always find them. out. 
thrushes must hand down the 
generation to generation. 

Near this rockery is a small pond, the 
hunting-ground of two or three fat frogs that 
are now burying themselves in the soft mud 
amongst the stones. Where they go, how- 
ever, in the depth of winter I cannot tell. 
Certainly they are not in thi 


robbers 


snail-loving 
I think the 
story from 


mud, though 
possibly they are in the still damper soil 
under the larger rocks, 


The other day I 
discovered 


evidence of a tragedy that had 
been enacted there. A young frog, motion- 
less in the water, with outstretched legs, 
looked somewhat unnatural. On_ being 
fished out a wound came to sight on his 
body. Probably this had killed him; but 
who had inflicted the wound? He _ was 


much toe big to be attacked by a water- 
beetle, and suspicion pointed to the thrush, 
who, with intelligent, bright eyes, was re- 
garding my operations from a safe spot 
under a near-by rose-bush. In the middle 
of the pond is a large, flat stone, on which 
the birds perch when they come to drink, 
and the thrush must many times have 
dipped its beak in the water and seen the 
frogs. 
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LAZY drone filled the 
forest the drone of 
the cicadas in the 

thickets and of a million 
gauzy winged atoms of 
life darting and hovering 
about the lustrous gold 
patches. A line of moss 
covered posts led along 
the forest edge, and wind 
ing in and out between 
them was a narrow but 
deeply trodden trail. Here, 
in the plastic earth, were 
the hoof marks of an un 
shod cayuse, also the 
numerous imprints of tiny, 
dainty cloven hoofs, the 
“slots” of white-tail dee 
that followed this pathway 
in passing between the 
densel, timbered uplands 
and the farm 

lands below. For, 


with the coming a: 

of settlement, the =~ 

deer had thronged * 

back to Long 

Valley, and any 

evening the 

dainty creatures ‘“*Taking the child’s small fingers in his mouth he Orawn by 

could be seen began to suck with whole-hearted contentment ’’—p, 54 Warwick Reynolds 

drowsing with the 

domestic shi ep and cattle. a blueberry thicket, stretched herself lazily, 
But though the trail was so freely used and sniffed the little mottled fawn at her 

by the wild folk it was man-made, and just feet. Evidently she told him it was time 


beyond the bluff there it terminated at the — to get up, for he sprang to his dainty hoofs 
doorway of a tumble-down and filthy log and began to scamper round her. 
cabin. This was the domicile of Philip The fawn was but two months old, and 
Vantessa, the half-breed. Steel traps hung though very obviously a baby, he was won- 
from the wall of that cabin, together with derfully alert and active. Of all perfectly 
a few tightly pegged coon skins, rotting formed little fairies of the woods he was the 
away in the sun and rain, because Vantessa most perfect and fairy-like, so swift and 
did not happen to be requiring money at dainty in his movements, so much a part of 
the time when the skins were ready. the forest in his coat of mottled sunshine 
Not fifty yards from the cabin a mother _ that even his trim and dainty mother seemed 
Wapiti now rose from a sheltered couch in ungainly beside him. 
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The two were moving to cross the trail 
the thud of reached 
doe’s ears. She froze where she stood and 
uttered a whistling snort, at which the tiny 
calf instantly vanished into the landscape— 
dropped flat where he was, his out 
stretched close to the ground. Thereafter 
he never twitched a muscle, but his big 
black eyes took in every movement of insect 
and twig. 


when slow hoofs the 


neck 


Frightened by wolves, the wapiti and her 
calf had come down from the high country 
and were strange to this region. Had she 
known it better the would not have 
done what she now did, but of all creatures 
on earth she least expected to meet with 
man. The wind was from her to the 
approaching hoof beats, and so she strode 
boldly to meet the trespasser and drive or 
lead him aside. 

Round the fringe of cedar the mother 
wapiti came face to face with Philip Van 
tessa. She barred the trail ahead of him, 
unable for the moment to make him out, 
and as his cayuse stopped and snorted the 
half-breed’s hand slipped down to the re 
volver at his hip. 

Philip had been to town and was in 
mood. What mattered the game 
laws to him? Regularly he shot deer out 
of season, and the proprietors of the blind 
pig joints who were ever ready to buy the 
meat had too many shady secrets of their 
own to break faith with other men. 

(nd shot the mother wapiti 
where she stood, then dismounted, drawing 
the lony-bladed hunting-knife from his belt. 
The doe looked up at him with big, soft, 
tearful eyes, but with the knife Vantessa did 
something unspeakable, then hid the carcass 
in the scrub. 

When, five minutes later, Vantessa rode 
on to his cabin, the tiny fawn rose from the 
thickets and came bleating up to the cayus« 
He “showed” and rode at it, but the heart 
of the old brood mare was soft towards the 
little creature, and she refused to put any 
energy into the rebuffs. So Paul dismounted, 
struck the fawn across the face with 
hunting-knife, leaving a crimson gash, and 
finally drove it down the trail towards its 
poor dead mothe r. 


doe 


a 
reckless 


so Vantessa 


his 


Down in the blueberry clump the little 


wapiti found her. He sniffed her over for 
a little while, wondering why she was 
till and cold, then when she did not re 


spond to the 
he did not 


dainty tapping of his forehoot 


understand. This still creature 
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in the leaves could not be Ais mother, so, 
bleating as he ran, he set off down the trail 
to meet her. 

It was not fear that fell upon him, but 
just loneliness, and the farther he went the 
faster he ran and the louder he squealed. 


And sO, In due course, he reached the point 


where the trail joined Loaman’s cart road, 


and here, undecided, he stood and looked 
around, his big ears erect. 
Little Joan Loaman was just returning 


from school, and so the two children of the 
woods looked into each other’s eyes. ‘“O- 
O—you beautiful little thing!” cried th 
child, holding out her hands towards him 
How, from that moment, she longed to have 
the calf for all her own, and as the little 
creature came towards her with ears erect, 
and’ she saw that it was nded, her 
tender little heart went out in sympathy. 
The fawn had already forgotten the half 
breed’s rude rebuff, and taking the child’s 
small fingers in his mouth he began to 
suck with whole-hearted contentment, and 
when little Joan called him to follow het 
he had certainly no thought of doing other 
wise. 

At the loss of his mother the little wapiti 
could certainly not have found better friends 
than the Loamans, and who is there who 
has visited that part of British Columbia 
who has never heard the story of the Lon 
Valley stag? Joan was an onl hild, « 
pretty, pink, merry and commonplace little 
creature as a backwoods child should be. 
The homestead was some distar from the 
settlement, so that she had no playmate be 
tween school hours, and all her child’s love 
for an attractive and intell nt | pet 
was bestowed upon the fawn He even 
shared her meals, for Joan’s mother, like so 
many busy women whose husband awa\ 
all day, was somewhat erra as ncerned 
the time and place of lif routine affairs, 
with the result that Joan took of 
her meals on the doorstep, the f n at he 
side. The wound on his face n healed, 
but ever after it showed in a hite 
car, the hair growi whit er th 
wounded flesh. 

Oh, the elo of that n ! 
tain it 1s that the ch ld nd 
for the fawn ve ¥, in n ind 
perf ct happ ne is no an « 
woman in und nd it. | hen 
hun: ry, or atraid, or an : 
a wild creature lives in perfect, unblemished 


happiness ; troubled the 


ho 





“Round the fringe of cedar the mother wapiti Drawn by 


came face to face with Philip Vantessa”’ Warwick Reynol¢ 
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morrow or regrets for vesterday. Sorrow 
and loss they understand, but the thousand 
petty, two-pointed thorns, the imagination 
which so often makes the lives of men and 
burdensome and the thoughts of 
death an agony, have no counterpart in 
these minds of “lower order.” 


women 


In the world of men and women there is 
but one parallel to this perfect mental state 
of a well-satisfied animal—the happiness of 
a free and healthy child, and that summet 
found little Joan Loaman perfectly happy. 
Through the long summer vacation she and 
the calf were never apart, and one day he 
followed her to the settlement, peering wide- 
eyed at the houses and the passing citizens 
as he followed daintily. At first he seemed 
a little afraid, but he had only to sniff his 
mistress’s clothing to reassure himself, and 
after that day he accompanied Joan on all 
het The other children 
came to know him and to look out for him, 
but the first he 
especially of dark-skinned 
of whisk ° 


messages to town, 


afraid of men 
men smelt 


from was 


who 


Children and young animals, when much 
together, soon learn each other’s games, and 
an intelligent Httle animal will fall in with 
the rules to the best of his understanding. 
Often, alas! he makes and is 
severely reprimanded, but it passes over like 


mistakes, 


an April shower and the sun soon shines 


again. So it was that Joan’s mother had 
many a hearty laugh when, watching from 
the cabin window, she saw the child and 


fawn at play. Surely there was an under- 


standing between them—one of those many 
understandings which go, alas! to the 


faintest memory when childhood goes, even 
as the moss bell sheds its golden husks as 
the flower matures. 

When school reopened the little wapiti 
accompanied his mistress thither, and the 


sight of a tiny fawn sharing the games of 


the children became quite familiar. Of 
course, he did not understand the games, 
but he knew to run when everyone else 


ran, and soon he learnt so far as to avoid a 


common pursuer. He became an important 
member in the game of tickey, and usually 
“It.” Tickey just his mark. 
He would run and bunt the nearest child, 
or flee from the child that pursued him, and 
many were the disputes that consequently 


not the calf 


he was was 


arose as to whether o1 
wah hag 
At the end of August the fawn began to 


grow apace, and the mottled markings of 


was 


his coat showed signs of vanishing. It was 


then that the first real sorrow began to dawn 


in Joan’s sunny little life, and to her it was 
a very real one. She was told that the little 
Wapiti would not always remain a calf, that 
he would grow big and strong and fierce, a 


real source of danger if left at 
that the 
come 


liberty, and 
would inev 
The 
herself to sleep the first night ot 


therefore time 


when he 


itably 
must cried 


this realiza- 


hild 
20. child 


ation, but by morning the keen edge of the 
anticipation was gone. 

It was a golden and wonderful 
and can one regret that the only 


summer, 


sorrow it 
brought never came to realization? Th 
child’s life was one of pertect happiness, 
and if the fawn added by one grain to its 


perfection then we know that he was 


by God for that purpose. We know, too, 
that he gave her happiness not by the 
grain, but in immeasurable quantities, for 
she was a lonely child, and loneliness is 
one of the few mental states that could have 
tarnished the perfect bliss of her tender 
years. 

Little Joan—that summer was your life, 
curved with jovous discovery, brimming with 
magic scenes, and the little fairy of the wild 
that strayed into it, that made your name 
immortal in the annals of the Long Vall 
was himself the waver of the vand 

When autumn merged into winter a new 
restlessness fell upon the fawn The child 
did not notice it, for he was as attached 
to her as ever, but her father saw and un 
derstood. He noticed the fawn’s long, listen 
ing looks towards the open hills, and he said 
to his wife, “I’m afraid he'll leave us before 


long. Only hope the child doesn’t mal 
big a sorrow of it.” 

Just before Christmas little Joan fell ill 
with one of those mysterious child ailments 
which seem to have no cause Next day she 
did not appear th 


fawn stood at the doorway tapping wi 


was worse, and when she 





deli ate hoof. He remains 1 there all d > 
and when night came they brought him in 
lest he should freeze. He was admitted to 
the bedside, where he rested hi entle head 
on the child’s breast, while she flung her 
littke arms about him. 

On Christmas Eve Joan died. 

The fawn followed the ] itheti little 
wooden box to the churchyard, leading t1 
long, sad column of Joan’s playmates, who 
had loved her for her joyous, hap; Ways. 

Later, the fawn returned to t} abin, but 
not to stay. The poor broken-hearted father 
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“Ere Philip could gain his weapon he, too, with his Drawn by 
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and mother were gentle with him for Joan’s 
sake, but the sight of the little creature, so 
long her playmate, awoke sad memories. 
And as though he knew that his presence 
there was a mockery, the fawn stole away 
into the forest, never t 


sje 


It was the following autumn. 


» return, 


Philip 
Vantessa was returning from his hunting 
grounds by a trail known as the Old War 
Road. It was notoriously a dangerous trail, 
especially at one point where it became a 
mere shelf of rock, just wide enough for 
a pack-horse, with the depths of the canyon 
on one side and the sheer face of the preci- 
pice on the other. But Philip knew the 
place well, and unhesitatingly drove his 
pack-horse ahead, while he followed on the 
saddle-horse. 

Round the corner suddenly the train came 
face to face with a large bull elk. The 
creature stopped and snorted, shaking his 
antlers aloft, for evidently he considered the 
right of way was his. With a roar he 
charged the pack-horse and hurled it giddily 
from the ledge, to be shattered and smashed 
among the rocks of the canyon three hundred 
fect below. 





Then the creature stopped and stared at 
the half-breed, who was hurriedly fumbling 
Its eyes 
flashed red, and ere Philip could gain his 


to draw the rifle from his stirrup. 


weapon he, too, with his cayuse, was sent 


to rest where human 


spinning over the edge, 
foot had never trod in the canyon’s depths. 
But ere he went he had time to see that 
long white slash across the face of the 
wapiti, and for days after the angry bugling 
of the ‘* cut-face bull,’ as men called 
him, could be heard in the vicinity of t 
canyon. 

There is but one more fact to be recorded. 
The old sexton who attends the desolate 
little churchyard above the city where they 
buried Joan, avows that on the following 
Christmas Eve the melancholy ringing of 
the bell brought a huge bull elk to the open 
door of the church. There he stood, looking 
with soft, luminous eyes at the old ringer; 
then as the great beast turned to go a white 
slash across its face flashed for a moment 
in the lamplight. 

The old man understood. He hurried to 
Loaman’s to tell the news, but there in t] 
snow before him, to the very door of the 
cabin, were the definite imprints of a mighty 


Stag. 


The Disdainful She 


AY, sir, an would you kiss me, 
There’s my hand: 
Nay, sir, an would you touch me, 
Even the smallest strand 
Of my gold hair— 
I say your share 
Of me is quite complete 
When with round eyes 
You gaze at all the charms you call so sweet. 
As light a task to wish one star from heaven 
As love from me, 
And so I earnestly entreat you, sir, 
Pray let me be, 
And stand your distance. 
You may speak? for sure, 
Perchance | shall not listen 
That’s your affair. 
Thus I resolved to say when next he came, 
That otherwise it fell, 
Believe me when | tell 


You, I was not to blame. 


My hand it was he kissed? 
Nay, then it was my hair, 
My brow, my lips, he freely kissed 
So often that | swear, 
So sore perplexed was I, I quite 
forgot 


All | had meant to say, 
So tight he held me that I wot 
I durst not say him nay. 


Oh yes, I’d meant to crush him 
With hauteur and disdain, 
But strangely found myself 
(How ’twas is searcely plain) 
Within his arms, his lips to mine hard 
pressed, 
And so bemused was I, | kissed him, yes 
kissed, 
At his behest 








Sixty Years 
Back 


N the year 1861, just sixty years back, 
the paper duty was repealed, the last 
tax on popular journalism thus removed, 
and THE QUIVER born. The year before 
Good Words had issued its first number, 
but, whilst the latter has been dead these 
many years, THE QUIVER at sixty, so far from 
showing any sign of senile decay, is more 


vital and vigorous than at any former 
period of its life. 

Upon what sort of a world did the 
journalistic infant open its eyes? Sixty 
vears ago! To the young it seems an enor- 
mous stretch of years; to the middle-aged, 
who remember THE QUIVER in its early 
“teens,” it seems woefully short; and 
to the aged “but as yesterday.” It is when 


we realize that men like Lord Halsbury and 
Frederic Harrison were almost middle-aged 
in 1861, and that Lord Morley and Thomas 
Richard Whiting and B. W. 
Leader “orown men,” that we begin 
to readjust our historical perspective. 


Hardy and 


were 


A Mighty Revolution 





Yet the changes wrought in the course of 
these six decades amount to nothing short 
of a mighty revolution. In 1861 Palmer- 
ston, a buck of the Regency, was Prime 
Minister, with Gladstone, then at the height 
of his fame as a master of national finance, 
at the head of the Exchequer, and Lord 
John Russell in charge of Foreign Affairs. 
The Houses of Parliament were brand-new 
in 1861, but, despite the fact that the First 
Reform Bill was nearly thirty years old, a 
ranchise, still so restricted that it excluded 
five-sixths of the adult male population and 
all the women, a state of illiteracy which 
made the to read a daily paper a 
matter of wondering envy through all the 


powel 


and in manufac 
turing centres, together with the absence of 
the 1 ballot-box, still kept the 
House of Commons almost as aristocratic 
in the days of W alpole. There 
intermixture of the new wealthy middle 
| whom John Bright and Richard 


Class, of 
outstanding examples, but 


countryside many great 


now familia 
as 


Was some 


Cobden were 


1861 versus 1921 
By 
A. B. Cooper 


trade unions were little more than friendly 
societies, and the idea of a genuine working 
man getting into Parliament had only to be 
mentioned to be scouted. 

Between 1801 and 1861 the difference is 
spelled by Steam; the difference between 
1861 and 1921 by Education. The invention 
of the locomotive, the telegraph, the steam- 
ship, and the establishment of the penny 
post had, in 1861, made the days of the 
Regency read like ancient history. The 
material change was enormous, visible to 
the eye at every turn, and in spite of such 
additions to our mechanical and scientific 
resources as the telephone, the turbine, the 
kinematograph, or even human flight and 
wireless telegraphy, the material difference 
between 1861 


and 1921 is not comparable 
with it. Trains could and did travel just 
as fast; all the great trunk lines were 


already built; the Cunard boats were run- 
ning regularly across the Atlantic; the tele- 
graphic trunk lines were in being, although 
submarine cables were in their infancy; all 
the major inventions with 
greater were commonplaces 
18061, 


connected our 


industries in 


What Marks the Difference ? 


What, then, marks the fundamental differ- 





ence betwixt 1861 and 1921? The railways 
of 1861 provide the answer. They catered 
almost exclusively for the upper classes; 


they made third-class travel as difficult and 
unpleasant as they could devise; they made 
the mistake which the post-war reactionaries 
are making to-day; they thought to increase 
revenue by they had 
not learned the great lesson taught by Row- 


keeping up charges; 


land Hill that it is cheapness and efficiency 
which It required a 
spec ial Act of Parliament to force the rail- 

to third-class 
on e\ yet they 
quickly found that third-class patronage was 


increase profits. 


Way companies provide 


accommodation ery train, 
much more valuable than first even in terms 


of revenue. 


In 1861 the Age of Steam was in full 
blast. Besides, the country had but few 
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and weak competitors in the world’s 
kets, and the great manufacturing 
nates waxed rich and tyrannical. America 
in 1861 was in throes of that terrific 
struggle between the Northern and Southern 
States which eventually saved the Union, 
and her industries were at a 
France had had revolution aftet 


nar- 
mag- 


the 


standstill ; 
revolution, 


empire, monarchy, republic, and empire 
again—Napoleon the Little was at the 


height of his tinsel glory in 1861—and her 
manufacturing competition was negligibiec; 
Germany—or rather Prussia 


was just com 
mencing that series of adventures which 
reached their climax at Versailles in 1871 


and their anti-climax at the same place in 
and had neither money for 
anything but conquest; Italy had just been 
freed from the dual yoke of Austria and the 
Vatican by her national hero Garibaldi, and 
was commencing het 


19!9, time nor 


unified 
country under one king and parliament, but, 
having no coal, had little industrial chance 
in the Age of Steam. The result was that 
England became the workshop of the world, 
its towns grew at the expense of its villages, 


careel as a 


the people found themselves caught in the 
tentacles of an industrial octopus which 
spared neither old nor young, and it is then 
gradual esc ape trom those toils to a free: 
and fuller life which 
decade of the last sixty years 


social marks 


every 
, and which, 
in retrospect, makes the profound difference 


between 


1921 and 1861. 
Its marks are better education, more 
leisure, better houses. better and = more 
plentiful food, much petter clothing™ the 


gradual but by no means complete exting 


tion of slum areas, the emancipation of the 


farm labourer from a state of virtual serf 
dom, the enfranchisement of wellnigh the 
whole adult population, and, perhaps best 


of all, the abolition of child labour. 


Labour in Sixtv Years 





To find fault with organized labour is the 
daily 


pastime I train, cal and 
\nd it cannot be 


denied that its opponents can give chaptes 


othece 


Labour can do no right. 


and verse for the most flagrant instances 
of tyrannical and brutal insistence upon 
rules and regulations which, whatever theit 
use forty or fitty years ago as defensive 
measures, are now only fit for the scray 


I 
heap, anachronisms which are a weakness 


vreat Mass ol 


rather than a strength to th 
Yet who take the 


trouble to inquire into the state of labow 


workers. anyone will 





then 
supposed to have gained tremendous con- 
which 


in the year 1861, even though it was 


cessions were widely regard d as 
revolutionary, such as a ten-hour day for 
women and and the 


in coal-mines 


children in 
abolition of child labour , will 
modify any harsh opinions they have formed 
with the attitude of suspicion 
which labour still maintains in its dealings 
with capital. 

For not a 
which had drawn from the greatest 
poet this land has produced th 


factories, 


regard to 


instance, it was small thing 
woman 


passionate 


“Cry of the Children’ 
** How long,’ they say, ‘* how lor O « 
nation, 
Will you stand, to move tl world, on a 


child’s heart,— 


Stifle down with a mailed ‘heel its palpita 
tion, 
And tread onward to your throne amid tl 
mart? 
Our blood splashes upward, O r tyrants, 
And your purple shows your path; 
But the child’s sob curseth deeper in the 
silence 
Than the strong man in his wrath! ” 





Mrs. Browning—or Elizabeth Barrett as she 
was in 1841 when she wrote the epoch-mak- 
ing poem represented that big, tender, 
sentimental, if you will, heart of England 
which through all the industrial develop- 
ment of the nineteenth century produced 
poems and pictures and novels “with 
purpose,” preached innumerable sermons 
and made countless speeches, formed soci 
ties and leagues and organizations without 
number, for one thing and one only, the 
betterment of the conditions of the life of 
the common people, and some alleviation of 
their more urgently pressing mist 
Fiction in 1861 

The stories—whether for children or fo 
adults—which issued from the pri in 1 
are regarded in these blasé davs as | 
lessly sentimental and lugubri , and are 
not seldom frankly accused of being wilfully 
hy pow riti al. Yet the were just a truly the 
product of the time Ss, of he pre n on 
ditions, Wells’s “The Sa ‘ ns t ¢ 
ization” is a product of post-war nditions 
In 1861 there were five million negro slaves 
in the Southern States of the Union, and 
‘Uncle Ton’ Cabin” va 1 bably the 
most popular and widel ead k in the 
world. In 1861 the slums « ereat citi 
like London, Liverpool, Manchester, Shelf 


field, and Glasgow swarmed with uncared- 





for children, the “waifs and strays” of an 
industrialism which organized its machinery 
and disorganized its humanity, and of an 
almost unrestricted trade in intoxicants 
which wrought a ruin which has had no 
parallel in the history of mankind, and such 
stories as “Jessica’s First Prayer” and 
“Twelve Nights in a Bar Room” found 
their way into tens of thousands of homes. 

In short, 1861 was one of the central 
years, not only in the Age of Steam, but in 
that Age of Philanthropy which sent Living- 
stone to become the true maker of Africa, 
which made Shaftesbury the mouthpiece of 
millions of exploited and helpless children 
crushed under the heel of Mammon, which 
sent Barnardo and Stevenson into the courts 
and alleys to rescue homeless city arabs, 
which sent William and Catherine Booth 
into lodging-house, doss-house, and brothel 
to the rescue of the “submerged tenth,” 
which made Lloyd Garrison, Whittier, 
Beecher, and Harriet Beecher Stowe the 
true power behind Lincoln in the freeing of 
the slave. Yet, in spite of all these colossal 
efforts, industrialism had so blinded the 
eyes of even good men and women, that 
they thought it a great victory when chil 
lren were forbidden to work more than 
fifty hours a week in a cotton mill under the 
ige of eleven, and when the age of half- 
time employment was raised from eight to 
nine. It is scarcely credible that in 1861 
tiny boys were still sent up filthy chimneys, 
naked, and kept there sometimes for hours 
by cruel masters. 

Recalling these things, together with the 
entire absence of holidays, hours of work 
which were utterly exhausting, housing 
which was mean and unsanitary and ugly 
to the last degree, and a wage which was 
only a “living wage” ] 
tions well 


y courtesy, condi 
within the recollection of thou- 
sands still living, it ceases to be matter for 
marvel that labour should watch with 
jealous eyes for anything which remotely 
resembles a retrograde step. 


What Education has Done 





Though much less spectacular, the revolu- 
tion in social conditions which has quietly 
taken place during the last sixty years is 
much more fundamental than the material 
and mechanical development of the previous 
sixty, and the change has been wrought 
mainly through the medium of popular 
education. In sixty vears—fifty, more cor- 


rectly—from being one of the worst educated 


SIXTY YEARS BACK 


peoples in Europe we have become one of 
the best. 

In 1858 a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of popular 
education in England, and its report was 
actually published in the very year we are 
discussing, 1861. It reported that State-aided 
education, such as it was—for the Educa- 
tion Act which established School Boards 
and inaugurated a real national system was 
not passed until 1870—failed to affect seven- 
eighths of the child population of the country, 
and that the attendance was so irregular 
that not more than one-fourth of the chil- 
dren it succeeded in touching left school 
fairly taught ! 

Illiteracy was the rule in 1861. To-day it 
is the great exception. In 1861 the Govern- 
ment doled out in meagre grants a miserable 
million and a half for the education of the 
children of the State. In 1921 that sum had 
risen to forty-five millions. 





The Prince Consort 





The sudden and wholly unexpected death 
of the Prince Consort, on a sad Sunday in 
December, 1861, cast a deep gloom over the 
Christmastide of that year. If ever a woman 
was in love with her husband that woman 
was Queen Victoria, and whatever the 
modern scoffers may say, who regard with 
easy indifference the lightning methods of 
the divorce court in its haste to overtake 
arrears, the purity and happiness of her 
married life, and of her court, had had a 
mighty influence on the life of her people, 
and had done more than anything else to 
re-establish the throne in the hearts of the 
nation, and to render nugatory the strong set 
towards republicanism which had still to be 
reckoned with even in 1861. 

Prince Albert was but forty-one at the time 
of his death; his eldest boy, Albert Edward, 
was still unmarried, but fifteen months 
later he married the gracious lady whom 
we know as Queen Alexandra, and who is 
still amongst us, mother of our populat 
King George the Fifth, and_ beautiful 
still. 

The Prince Consort’s death from cholera 
had at least one good effect—it drew the 
attention of the whole population to the 
fact that epidemic diseases were all too 
common and too lightly regarded, and the 
improvement in hygienic conditions and pre- 
ventive science, which has been so marked 
a feature of these sixty years, is the happy 
result, 
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London in 1861 





London in 1861 would be scarcely recog- 
nizable to-day. Temple Bar still stood at 
the top of Fleet Street. Old Westminstet 
and old Blackfriars bridges still 
carrying their congested trattic across the 
river, and there Embankment, 
although its construction was in progress. 


were 
Was no 
Massed slums occupied the areas through 


which such 
Victoria 


thoroughfares 
Street, 


pass to-day as 
Victoria Street, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, Charing Cross Road, 
Kingsway, and Aldwych, whilst High Hol- 
born and Oxford Street 
additions to London’s 


Queen 


were very rec ent 
streets. 


Parliament Street was a narrow opening 


leading into Whitehall, and none of the 
majestic-looking Government offices were 
erected. Only the old Admiralty, the Horse 
Guards and other meaner buildings kept 


Inigo Jones’s company in 
Whitehall itself. St. Thomas’s Hospital was 
unbuilt, and the Houses of Parlianient were 
brand-new. There 


master prec e 


was no Tate Gallery. 


Where it now stands was a gloomy peni 
tentiary, surrounded by the most sordid 
slums in London. 

Not a stone of the great museum build 


ings at South Kensington had been laid in 
1861; the Royal Academy, which we know 
as Burlington House, was not in existence, 
there 
and 


were no lions in Trafalgar Square, 


London Bridge was the lowest bridge 
on the river. Not one of the vast hotels, 
which are now such a feature of the metro- 
The 
old Haymarket still stood where the Carlton 
Hotel and His Majesty’s Theatre now stand, 


and 


polis, had even been begun in 1861. 


Leicester Square was a mean, sordid 
and ugly spot, derelict and neglected. 

In 1861 that novelists, poets, 
painters and essayists whom we call “ Mid- 
Victorian” were at the he ight of their fame 


and influence. 


group of 


Thackeray and Dickens were 
the twin giants of fiction, and the best work 
of each had already 
Kingsley 
Wake 
fiction 


Charles 
“Hereward the 

Sulwer Lytton had almost forsaken 
for, politics, Disraeli had 
done als@y though with much inferior suc 
cess; Charles 


hx en done. 


was writing 


much as 


had just issued his 
masterpiece, “ The Cloister and the Hearth,” 


Reade 


George Borrow was “gypsying” in “Wild 
Wales,” George Eliot was putting “Silas 
Marner” through the press, and Anthony 


Trollope 
“Framley 


Was similarly engaged with 


Parsonage.” 


62 


Carlyle busy at Chelsea 
“History of Frederick the Great” 
‘Unto This Last” was appearing serially 
in the Cornhill Magazine; 
raging 


was with his 


Ruskin’s 


‘ 


controversy was 


Darwin's book on the 
“Origin of Species,” 
that 
men, Huxley, Tyndall, Faraday, 
were advancing the 


around great 


published then but two 
years ago; and distinguished band of 
scientific 
Geikie, 
their fellow-men by.their investigations and 


writings. 


knowledge of 
Mill and Spencer were the philo- 
k ree- 


sophers of the day, and Froude and 
man the historians. 

People interested in art, who paid a visit 
to the Royal 


\cademy of Arts in 1861, saw upon its walls 


summer exhibition of the 


the strongly contrasted work of 


such men 
as Landseer, Mulready, Maclise, Hunt and 
Stanfield on the one hand, and Millais, 
Leighton, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Fred 


Walker and George Frederic 
other. The vagaries 


methods of the 


Watts on thi 


strange and revolu 


tionary ‘Pre-Raphaelite 


Brotherhood” had ceased to < utrage the 
tender susceptibilities of the critics, but 
these were still the young painters of the 
day, and Landseer was still at the very 


pinnacle of his fame. 

Alfred Tennyson was Poet Laureate, and 
“Enoch Arden” in the garden 
F arringford. 


was writing 
arbour at Two poets died in 


Tune 20th 


this memorable year. On 
beth 
enriching our language with sonnets which 


Barrett Browning passed away, after 


rank among the greatest. At the time of 
her death she was much more widely known 
than her husband, whose greatest poem, 
“The Ring and the Book,” wi still un- 
written, and whose work had never inade 
popular appeal. The other poet who di 


in 1861 was Arthur Hugh Clough, whos 
requiem was sung, as Keats's 
in Matthew Arnold’s “ Thyrs 
Patmore had just completed his “Angel in 
the House,” popularized thirty years later by 
the House of Cassell 
it in a cheap edition. 


when they published 


The rising star in the poetic firmament 
in 1861, Algernon Charles Swinburne, was 
at that moment in Italy aking th 
acquaintance — of the “old lion.” Walter 
Savage Landor, whose great poem “ Gebir,” 
which he so much admired, had been pub 
lished as long ago as 1798 Thus do the 


ages overlap, the 
and so is the great 
human 


generations tint rmingle, 
tale of human life and 
accomplishment and achievement 


passed on to the years beyond. 
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**Pardon me,’ said the waiter, 
‘but this isn’t beef’ ’’—p, 64 


Orawn by 
H. M. Brock 


N the course of the discussion Alderman 
Crown said that Councillor Walmsley, in 
his statements, under a 


truth 


Jaboured com- 


plete inability to from 
hction. 

Councillor Walmsley admitted that Alder- 
man Crown might, at times, give an accu- 
rate description to the 


distinguish 


coune il. These 


occasions were because 
they could happen only when the alderman 


was under the 


necessarily rare, 


influence of an anzsthetic. 
speaking with con- 
lerable warmth, declared that if this were 
repeated outside the 
chamber he 
the traducer. 

Councillor Walmsley, amid great excite- 
ment, hinted that he 


Alderman Crown, 


Si 


council 
how to deal with 


walls of the 


would know 


guaranteed to make a 
better fighting man than the alderman out 
of a lump of putty. The mayor ordered 
that personalities should not be indulged 
in, and recommended that a vote be 

soth,” whispered 


taken. 
with relish 
at the end of the proceedings, “both this 
evening in uncommonly good fettle.” 
The business of the had 


members 


council been 


03 


OLES ASUN DER 


A 


hurried through by an understood arrange- 
ment; a large number desired to attend a 
testimonial dinner at a neighbouring hotel 
to the retiring town clerk. Someone asked 
casually whether both Crown and Walms- 
ley intended to be present, and the answer 
stimulated all into activity. Those who 
had not for the meal rushed 
to the telephone in order to secure a place. 


booked seats 
“The two are bound to have a rough- 

and-tumble,” they argued, “if they’re both 

called on to speak, and it would never do 

for us to miss it.” 

councillor 

own 


and the 
their 


The alderman were 


accompanied by supporters in 
making the brief journey from the Town 
Hall. Crown’s friends assured him that he 
had fairly given it to his opponent in the 
neck, and, moreover, had excellent justi- 
fication for doing this. Walmsley’s escort 
said that a few more bouts of a like nature 
and Crown would find himself compelled 
to move away, wife, son, business and all, to 
the other side of the river. The wonder was 
that Crown had not given in earlier. To 
remain in the borough seemed to be asking 
for trouble. 

* He's 


agreed 


about the 
Councillor 


only enemy I’ve got,” 
Walmsley. “The rest 
I’ve managed to settle accounts with.” 

“Tt won't be declared the 
escort confidently, “before he sends in his 
receipted bill. Furthermore, I hear his boy 
him a bit of trouble.” 

“Sorry tor that,” said the councillor. 
“My quarrel with the chap is entirely on 
public grounds. 


so overlong,” 


is @iving 


He’s got a perfect genius for 
taking the wrong views, and he never will 
sense. Apart from that, 
I’ve no grievance against him, and I wish 
him no ill will in so fat 


listen to common 


as domestic affairs 


go.” The friends made it clear that this 
could be looked upon as a generous atti- 


tude; it appeared they had no desire for 
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consideration to be extended too liberally. 
In the hotel the combatants were kept 
well apart, and the mayor gave himself the 
pains to revise the seating arrangements 


in order that Crown and Walmsley might 
With 
the company in general there was an air ot 


had 


le at a safe distance from each other. 


joviality; matters which been argued 


earlier with intense seriousness were now 
alluded to humorously. The head waiter 
at the doorway said in a deep voice: 

“Mr. Mayor and gentlemen, dinner is 
served.” 

And the party marched towards the din 
ing-room in something like order of prece 
dence. Alderman Crown stopped on _ the 
way to examine a picture of a steamboat. 


Turning, under the impression that he 
addressing one of his friends, h 
error Walmsley. 
“Nothing I should care for more than a 
he 


vou take it,” 


was 
spoke by 
to Councillor 
remarked. 

said Walmsley, 


They exchanged a yw, 


sea voyage,” 
“ Sooner 

better.” 
“ Mind 

Crown. 


* the 


your own business!” snapped 
“I'd be sorry to have to mind yours.” 
Other 
there should be nothing like a disturbanc« 
“Not,” they added, “at this the 
evening.” At the tables, the 
were inspected eagerly nods of 
were given, Alderman Crown was to pro 


pose the health of his Worship the Mayor; 


guests intervened, and urged that 


stage ol 
menu 


caras 


satisfaction 


to Councillor Walmsley was given the job 
of toasting the visitors. “There'll be some 
rare snacking later on,” said the diners 
appreciatively. Meanwhile, the pleasing 


circumstance that food was being set before 
them raised the spirits of the 
Alderman he 


out, to the surprise of his neighbours, as a 


company, and 


Crown, near t top table, came 


raconteur of some merit, 
“ Speaking as man to man,” said a brother 


alderman, “where do you get ‘em all from 


What L me 


much as anyone 


an to say is, Ll enjoy a story as 


. but I never seem to come 


across ‘em.,” 
“My said (1 
good deal, and he 


son,” own, “gets about a 


brings them home to his 


mother and to me.” 


You're fortunate in having such a boy 
‘Not a bad lad,” agreed the alderman, 
but, between ourselves, his conduct in one 


detail hasn't altogethe 
He 


rooms 


particulat satisfied 


me of late. wants to leave the old nest 


and take on his own account. Savs 


that as he’s close on nineteen, and earning 


enough to keep himself, he’s 


so. 


“T did the same when I was sixt 


“What you did,” said Crow 


“has nothing to do with the matt 


tion. What I did at a sim/lat 
affect it. Here’s the case of 
every consideration being grant 
latch-key and goodness know 
And in spite of that 

“Talk to him reasonably.” 

“T never talk.” said Alder n 
anybody in any other manner 

“Our friend Walmsk 


rallyingly, “has a different 
of you.” 


“Our friend Walmsley | 
out for himself. I intend 
him this evening if I get 

‘I never saw any public me 
neighbour with content, “ 


hammer and tongs as you 
a rude question, do you pl 
to 


main,” replied A 


what you're 
“In the 
“T rely on the inspiration 
Th 
attendants brought 
“Waiter,” shouted Cro 
a , 


gomeg 


Say 


fish plates were taken 
cuts I 
to vou,’ 


“Mustard.” 


‘Pardon me,” said the waitei 
“but this isn't beef. Musta 
beet, but this isn’t beef. 


“T always take mustard 


brines out the flavour 

‘Tl do my best, “<.” 2 

one about to engaye n n 
‘to get mustard for you, but | 
venture to point out that 


Beef, yes; pork, yes; ‘am 


Do as I tell you! 
The 


waiter brought 
now blended with 
By the oddest 
anothet venti 


tioned that 


far end of the room had 
demand, and would no 

listen to argument. Ins n 
tard. The waiter declared tl 


coincidences hitherto encount 


that could scarcely be te é 
was the most. extraordinat 
Crown, to prove his d 
himself liberally. The ( 
ame along, bringing hi 
ready to talk 


O4 





i oy witl 
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in 
il, 


n, 


his 


ped 
ing 
itly 


“Mustard with mutton?” he 
genially. 


5 


remarked 


“Of course,” said the alderman with pride. 
“And, seemingly, there’s only one other 
person in the room who's got the sense to 
take it.” 

“T want a word with you, Mr. Alderman,” 
said the town clerk, dismissing this topic. 
“T never can eat when I have a speech to 
make, and if it’s not interrupting you——” 

“Proceed!” directed Crown graciously, 

The guest of the evening did not jump 
impetuously into his subject, but, pre- 
liminaries dealt with, it became evident that 
he was about to ask a considerable favour. 
As man and as boy he had served the council 
for more years than most people could re- 
member; Alderman Crown was one of the 
exceptions. The town clerk, in his period 
of service, had 
smooth 


been so fortunate as to 


over many ditterences of opinion 
between members of the council, sometimes 
this had been done by sending an invitation 
to come along and smoke a cigar; 
making an earnest 
appeal to the individuals concerned. 
To put it shortly, the clerk 
wished, before giving up othce, to 
Alderman Coun- 
Walmsley together, and see 
whether friendship between the two 
could be established. 


sometimes by 


town 
bring Crown and 
cillor 


“T haven't,” said the alderman reso- 
lutely, “exchanged half a dozen pri- 
vate words with the chap since he 
first came on the council, and I’m not 
going to begin now. Anything I have 
to say to him and about him I say 
in public,” 

“The opportunity may not happen 
again. 

“That’s a good thing.” 

“Walmsley has got trouble of some 
kind in his household.” 
“He’s not the only one,” snapped 
the alderman, 

“Hence the reason why,” argued the 


town cierk. “I dare say, with your 


exceptional powers of observation, 
you may have noticed the same in 
other cases. A man throws himself 
rather into 


determinedly borough 
affairs.” 

“Look here,” said Alderman Crown, 
“Pll make a firm offer. Let him 
apologize to-night, when it comes to 
his turn to speak, for what he re- 


marked about me an 


1445 


hour or two 


“thio t* 
‘So you're the other one, are you?’ '’—p, 66 


65 
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ago, and I shall be prepared to let bygones 
be bygones.” 





‘You don’t see your way to being the first 
to——” 

“My eyesight’s good,” declared the alder- 
man doggedly, “considering my age, but 
it isn’t so good as all that.” 

The town clerk, still carrying out his plan 
of abstaining from food, went down the 
tables with a word here and there to special 
acquaintances and excuses for not coming 
to their aid in emptying a bottle. At Walms- 
ley’s end roast chicken was being served, 
and the councillor was dodging the last 
arrow of humour aimed at him in regard 
to the previous dish. 

“A friend of mine here to-night,” said the 
town clerk, “is in complete agreement with 
you on the mustard and mutton question, 
Mr. Councillor.” 

“Then he’s a sensible party.” 

“Would you care to meet him?” 

“To oblige you, Mr. Town Clerk, I'd’ do 





a 


said the alderman coldly, 


» 
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most anything. This is your show, and 
your will is law.” 

“ll bring the two of you together pres- 
ently. Meanwhile, I'd like a word with you 
in regard to Crown.” 

The town clerk 
admitted when pears and apples were set 
on the table, fruitless. 


discussion was, as the 
Walmsley, describ- 
ing himself as the limit in reasonableness in 
every other matter, did not feel prepared 
to give up his unsympathetic 
wards Alderman Crown. 


attitude to- 
The town clerk, 
watching the mayor and expecting a signal, 
presently gave up efforts. 
“But come with me,” he 
“and I'll introduce 


said resignedly, 


you to your mustard 
friend.” 
Alderman Crown was with a group neat 


to his place, taking advantage of the brief 
space allowed after the health of the King 
had been drunk. Offers of cigar cases were 
being made, and the alderman, rapped on 
the shoulder by the town clerk, had turned 
and had offered his hand ere he recognized 
the town clerk’s companion. 

“Ho!” said the alderman coldly. “So 
you're the other one, are you, who knows 
how to enjoy roast mutton?” 

“Tt's the only taste,” said Walmsley, with 
equal defensiveness, likely to 
have in common.” 

“Who did you learn the trick from?’ 

“My father.” 

“Same There’s a lot in having a 
good father,” remarked Alderman 
“althous folk nowadays 
appear to set much value on it.” 

“More independence about than in our 


” 


early days.” 


“that we're 


here. 
Crown, 


young don't 


“TI was sorry,” said the alderman, speak- 
ing carefully, “to hear that you have some 
anxiety in regard to Mrs. Walmsley.” 

“A lie!” shouted the councillor furiously. 
“Anyone who told you that is a perverter. 
And you're as bad for repeating it. It just 
confirms what I’ve alwavs said about you.” 

“Perhaps I misundetstood.” 








“You're good at that.” 

“If it wasn’t your wife it must have been 
some other member of the family.” 

“Why don’t you verify your references,” 
demanded Walmsley, “before you begin to 
talk? 
Adeline who is giving me a certain amount 
of mental turmoil.” 

The mayor rose and asked permission to 
submit the toast of the e When he 
finished an interval came to allow the prin- 
cipal guest to collect thoughts. 


Adeline,” 


If you must know it’s my daughter 


vening, 


“A peculiar cognomen, 
tioned Crown. 


men- 


“Sorry we can't alter the Christian name 
to suit you.” 


“TI mention it because I find that my 
son, who is contemplating leaving home, 
makes up verses to someone called Ade- 


line.” 


“Is your son’s name, by any chance, 
Egbert ¢” inquired Walmsley confidentially. 
= Egbert au," 


“But not by 


agreed Alderman Crown, 
intention Let's 
and see what’s best to 
be done for the young people "ho 

“We mustn't,” said the other, “let out 


differences of opinion interfere, 


chance. By 
talk this matter ove1 


as perhaps 
they think it may, with their happiness.” 


<se 

Alderman Crown, in giving the toast of 
the chair, said that Mr. Mayor had outvied 
his predecessors, and equalled in merit those 
who would follow him. Amongst the suc- 
cessors, the alderman ventured to name his 
friend, Walmsley. To know 
Councillor Walmsley was to revere, admire 
and respect him. 


Councillor 


Councillor Walmsley apologized to the 
visitors for not being able to speak with the 
eloquence shown by his esteemed colleague, 
Alderman Crown. The alderman, visitors 
interested to had many 
other admirable qualities. “He is,” said the 
councillor, “to quote the Bard, ‘As just a 


man as e’er my conversation coped withal.’” 


would be know, 





The Bartering of Boys and 
Girls 


A Plea for Reform in our Laws of Adoption 
By Our Special Commissioner 


LMOST 


week 


every in a great many 
newspapers, more especially those 
circulating in rural areas, one may 


see advertisements offering children for dis- 
posal. Stripped of the conventional drapery, 
there are boys and girls on sale in this 
if the 
of the field without the merest pretence to 


country to-day as they were beasts 


individual rights. 


Foster parents and a permanent home are 


wanted for a “pretty blue-eyed” girl; a 
“bonny baby boy” is thrown upon the 
market for “adoption”; in many instances 
“complete surrende1 dangled as the 
bait for accepting an unwanted child. And 
the Great War, with its inevitable after- 
math of orphans and the fatherless, has 


brought the 
for 


action in a national sense. 


whole subject ot adoption tor- 


ward urgent review and immediate 


Not Recognized by Law 





Broadly speaking, ours is one of the few 


countries where adoption is not recognized 


by law. In other words, an adopted child 
possesses no legal status whatever. One 
may become foster parent to a youngster 
under the most hidebound agreements, and 
yet by the State only the natural father and 


girl 


mother of the boy or g 


are acknowledged. 
Peeping back into history one finds that 


the whole subject of adoption has been 
viewed by other nations and in other times 
In a way totally different from our own. 


In Ancient Rome adoption prevailed mainly 
with the idea of strengthening the family 
by introducing fresh 


Roman emperors 


blood, \ string ot 
At 
this period a child to be adopted was the 
subject ot 


were adopted sons. 
its natural 
parents, and the adopter had to be at least 
eighteen years older than the boy or girl to 


a fictitious sale by 


be adopted. Following this public sale 
there was a fabricated legal action for 
recovery, which was never answered. 


In Athens all citizens of normal mental 


power were permitted to adopt children. A 
special day, known as the Feast of Thar- 
gelia, was set aside during the year for the 
ceremonies connected with the transfer. 
\gain, a Greek could adopt a child by 
provisions under his will that only came 
into force at his death. 

Among certain’ savage nations adoption 
brought by the transfusion of 
blood, the adopted child thus having an 
actual tie So far the 
Hindus are concerned, there is at the adop- 
tion of a child by a new family the perform- 
of of death and _ burial, 
followed by a ritual of birth and baptism. 
In 


is about 


as 


of kinsmanship 


ance ceremonies 


France and certain other continental 


countries to-day women or men over fifty 
years of age 


> 


may adopt a child with the 
consent of its natural parents. 


Real Need of Reform 


To understand that there is 





a real need 
for immediate reform in the laws of adop- 


tion in Great Britain one has only to con- 
sider the potential national value of every 
child that is born. In each part of the 
sister kingdoms there are: (1) Children 
who are frankly not wanted, little flotsam 
and jetsam on life’s seas, (2) Parentless 
children and foundlings with no. future 
other than that of institutional upbringing. 
(3) The children of parents (a) who are 
already overburdened with offspring, or 
b) who are temperamentally, even by 
mental affliction, unfitted to rear their 


bairns. 
On the other hand, there are numberless 
warm-hearted women and men who actually 


long for children, and yet for various 
reasons are denied them. The childless 
wife possessing a true maternal instinct 


the man who sees 
a long family line being snapped for the 
want of an heir; the parents who covet a 


that cannot be gratified; 


second child to bring up with their one ewe 
lamb; the benevolent spinster who has per- 
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haps been robbed by death of one who 
would have been her life’: mate—the people 
who crave for baby arms and the blessings 
of parenthood, who would take the un- 
wanted child and bring it up as their own. 
Surely they are to be found in every walk 
of life ? 

Again, from the standpoint of the State, 
imagine on the one hand one thousand boys 
and girls being brought up in schools and 
orphanages; and, on the other, the same 
little ones in private home circles. In 
which circumstances would they be of the 
greater national value? 
taxes would be lowered to take a hard, 


Even the rates and 


grasping view), for the youngster at home 
costs far less than if he were in a publi 
institution. 

All those who are interested in this vast 
and important should read the 
Report of the Committee on Child Adoption, 
recently issued by His Majesty's Stationery 


subject 


Office at the modest charge of twopence. 
The Committee, appointed by the Home 
Office, was under the chairmanship of Si 
Alfred K.C., and 
among its numbers two Members of Parlia- 
ment and two ladies. 


Hopkinson, included 
Its task was mainly 
to consider “whether ‘t is desirable to make 
legal provision for the adoption of children 
in this country,” and no fewer than twenty 
six witnesses, drawn from among voluntary 
social workers and_ other 
evidence. 
Traffic in Child Life 
The entire reason for this most vital in- 


quiry hes in the fact that, though adoption 
is not forbidden, a_ person 


classes, gave 





assuming the 
relationship of father or mother towards a 
child does so entirely at his or her own risk 
at law. Unless the most elaborate legal 
nachinery is brought into use, the child may 
not even have its mame changed. At any 
time its natural guardians may claim it 
strongest ties of 


back, even though the 


affection have in the meantime grown 
betwixt the youngster ard its foster parents. 

To prove the necessity for amending our 
laws the following extract from the Report 
should alone be adequate : 


“We believe,” 


the absence of proper control over the 


tates the Committee, “that 


‘adoption ’ of children over seven years of 
age, and under that age unless payment is 
made, results in an undesirable traffic in 


child life (the 


which no one can interfere, 


italics ar ours) with 


unless proce Ce d 





ings are taken against the adopting parent 
for cruelty or negkct. Children may be 
handed from one person to another with 
or without payment, advertised for disposal, 
and even sent out of the country without 
any record being kept; intermediaries may 


> 
accept children for ‘ adoption,’ and dispose 
of them as and whe. they choose; ‘ homes’ 
and institutions for the reception of children 
exist which are not subject to any inspection 
or control,” 

A terrible indictment this in a country 
where every baby life is of so enormous a 
national value, and where Child Welfare 
is becoming year after year a more forceful 
watchword. 


To go but a step forward from this state- 
ment, evidence was put betore the Com- 
mittee “that it is no uncommon thing, when 


a child has reached an age at which it can 
work and earn wages, for parents who have 
habitually neglected it and left it to be 
brought up by a relative or even a stranger, 
to claim it back simply in order to take its 


earnings.” 


A Dread Possibility 


This phase also would appear to justify 





the legalizing of adoption. One has only to 
imagine a kind, motherly soul taking to a 
half-starved, ill-clad bantiing, and bringin 
it up lovingly as her very own, perhaps at 


personal sacrifice. Then, when the child 


had turned its back on school and faced the 
world, the law of the land would uphold 
its natural parents for demanding its re- 
turn, Gone then would be the entire struc- 
ture of affection and duty reared during 


perhaps ten years of daily care, devotion 


and solicitude. 
Broadly, the Committee recommends that, 


as an urgent question, “an Act should be 
passed to give legal recognition to the 
adoption of children . . . and to secure 
that the adopter and the adopted child 


should have rights and duties inter Sé 
similar to those between natural parents and 
their children.” 


So complex is the relationship of human 


beings one towards another that this very 
recommendation opens up all sor of pos 
ibilitic though mainly those connected 
with births, marriages and deatlt Supp 

ing, for example, that the natural parent 
of the adopted child inherits property after 
the adoption Would the child then be 


share in the estate 


entitled to it 
\gain, the Committee prop that if the 
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adopting parent dies without making a 
will the child should have no rights of suc- 
cession. It also suggests that when money 
is bequeathed to the adopter, 


then it should zot go to the 


or “his issue,” 
adopted child, 
unless the donor made it perfectly clear that 
this was his intention. 

Consider, for instance, a proud old man 
bearing an honoured title. He is the last 
of his race and a portion of the property 
comes under an entail. Could he, with 
legalized adoption and being childless, take 
a son and make him heir both to title and 
estates ? 

Points such as these demand a highly- 
trained legal mind for their assimilation. 
One must not run away with the idea, how- 
ever, that children’ for 
always be 


wou!d 
taken from poor, squalid sur- 
roundings and transplanted into opulence. 
It is more than likely that the childless 
wives of ahe lower middle classes would, 
from sheer mother 


adoption 


Jean towards 
adoption far more readily than richer folk 
who would have the to find 


instinct, 


means other 


distractions. 


Cut Entirely Adrift 





As a layman sees the matter, it would be 
better under authorized adoption for a child 
to be cut adrift altogether from its natural 
parents and to take to its adopter for better 
worse, for richer o1 “till death 
them did part.” In other words, the rela- 
tions of the foster father and adopted child 
should 


or poorer, 


be regarded by law precisely as if 
their kinship had been natural. 

But the complicated 
national mechanism that would supervise a 
new law of adoption to be organized? Is 
some great new Department of State to be 
built, yet another sinkhole down which the 
taxpayers’ money might be poured? 

Nothing of This Committee, 
which carried through its task on the most 


how precisely is 


the sort, 
economical lines imaginable, suggests very 
ciearly that for every adoption there shal] 
he absolute judicial authority, just as there 
was under Roman law. 

The 
the 


particular authority 


recommended 
Three well-known 
judges gave evidence before the Committee 
on this point, and it must be 


is County Court. 


remembered 


that already, under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, the welfare-of families 
affected is entrusted to these tribunals. 


Moreover, the protection of wards by judges 
of the High Court shows that under our 


CO 


present judicial system the _ interests 
ininors can be adequately safeguarded. 

But, before reaching that stage when the 
sanction of the Court is sought, it should 
be explained that, in the view of this Com- 
mittee, the right to legal adoption may be 
enjoyed by a husband and wife jointly, if 
both are over years of age; a married 
man or a married woman with the consent 
of the other spouse, provided the adopter is 
over 30 years of age; @ single man or 
woman if over 30 years of age. In all cases, 
the adopter should be not less than 20 years 
older than the person to be adopted, so that 
it might at least have been possible for the 
foster parent to have child of such an 


of 


>< 
-F 


a 


age. 


How it should be Done 





Now let us assume that a childless couple 
have found a child that they wish to adopt 
as their own. It may be the offspring of 
relatives of total strangers. 
At all events, they will arrange the neces- 
sary preliminaries; and, in due time, the 
matter will come before the County Court 
judge sitting not in open court but private 
chambers. 


their own or 


Within touch with the judge there will be 
(1) The child; (2) its natural parents, sur- 
viving parent if one is dead, legal guar- 
dians, or near relatives; (3) the adopter. 

From the point of view of the judge he 
has: (1) To obtain the legal consent of the 


adopter, the natural parents, and of the 
child, if the latter is sufficiently old. (2) To 
ascertain by inquiry the status of the 
adopter, and whether he or she is of good 
repute and a fit and proper person. (3) To 


take charge of any property actually be- 
longing to the child, so that it may be under 
judicial control and only drawn upon for 
the actual benefit of the child, either for 
education or other purposes. (4) To assure 
himself that the proposed adoption would 
definitely be for the good of the child. 
Having arrived at this stage, it is recom- 
mended by the Committee that the judge, 
instead of making a final order sanctioning 
adoption at once, should be empowered, if 
he thinks fit, to make an order placing the 
child in the custody of the proposed adopter 
for limited period, three or four 
This is suggested because “cases 
have arisen in practice, and are sure to 
arise again, when after a short time the 
adopting parent, having been prompted to 
make the application by a passing fancy, 


a say 


months. 
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or under the influence of some strong but 
transient feeling, or for other reasons, finds 





that he or she is not suited to take pet 
manent care of the child. 
To Benefit the Children 

lo a great many people, even among 
those who are habitually well informed, it 


will come very much as a surprise to learn 
that 
render valid the adoption of children. 


there is a real need for legislation to 
Even 
if it were only to bring adoptions into the 
public light of our civil courts, fresh laws 
would be of benefit ¢o the 
children. Where a lump sum is paid by 
either party it should be an es 
of the contract that the 


for the advantage of the 


the utmost 


sential part 
money employed 
1 

child 


another way, not a single transaction in the 


To put it 


bartering of boys and girls should in any 
circumstances take place without the know 
ledge and consent of the State 

\s to legalized 
adoption should come into force, there could 


when the provisions of 
be no time more propitious than the present. 
In the first place, there is the economic 
condition of the country with its inflated cost 
of living, on, \t 
inevitably be 
superfluous or unwanted children, 
however 


high taxation, and so 


such times there must more 
Secondly, 
much we may try to forget it, 
the shadow of the Great War still hangs 
broodingly. There is the offspring of many 
Thirdly, 
left by 


lives for King and 


an ill-considered khaki marriage. 
there the 
who 


are countless 


laid 


Country. 


gaps thos« 


down their 

These very considerations bring us back 
to the point hat a child reared in a good 
home, with all the amenities of the family 
circle, amidst growing ties of affection and 
with parental control, i 
better 


to make a 


pong 


and more useful citizen than one 
brought up in an institution, however good 
that place may be. Boards of 
find that Scattered 
Homes plan their children and 
foundlings go out to battle with the world 
with more hopeful courage than they did in 
the evil 


stifling 


kven ont 


Guardians under the 


parentless 


and the 
Law ad 


lwist 
the Pow 


days of Oliver 
barracks o! 
ministration. 

Again, when once an adopter received the 
protection of the law, and it became possible 
for a childless couple legally and honow 
ably as a matter of custom and convention 
to receive a baby into their home as 


t should 


though 
it were 


their own, not be many 


years before public sentiment could be 
educated up to the principle that, next to a 


natural child, an adopted one was worthy 


ot consideration, preferable indeed to no 


child at all. 
Where Great Britain Lags Behind 





In some respects Great Britain lags 


and he I 


It is certainly the 


behind the world in general, own 
Dominions in particular, 
case in the matter of adoption, and Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand are 


ahead of us in this direction, each having its 


a long way 


own laws So far as New Zealand goes, 
to dip once more into the Report, M1 
W. G. Riddell, senior magistrate in the 


City of We llington, states: 

“Speaking from my experience as a magis 
jurisdiction in the capital 
Zealand, 1 can say with 
the } prac 

Zealand n@a success 
point of view. There is no 
benefits, infant 
adopted and the adopting parents, while the 


trate exercising 

New 

that 
New 


every 


city of 
fidence 


con 
system of adoption 
tised in has bee 
from 
both to the 


doubt about its 


State gains in this way, that the 


maintaining destitute 


burden of 
} 


person. is lightened, 


and its liability to care for and educate thi 
child is 


unfortunate lessened through the 


aid of private persons. It is agreed by all 


who are associated with the maintenar 
care and guidance of destitute chi lren, tha 
the conditions and training found in Receiv 
ing Homes, although excellent in many 
wavs, fall short of those found in decent 
private family life.’ 

In this overseas Dominion, it is interestil 


to note, the number of applications to the 


Court for adoption has increased enormously 


in recent years. Of every 300 applications 


only 18 are on the average refused 


In any event the Report of the Committe¢ 


on Child Adoption is well worth the read 
ing. Thinking people, those who are keenly 
interested in Child Welfare (and who is 
not ?), the charitable and the benevolent, the 
childless and those who have been bereaved 


of children, the classes and the masses, will 


see something to ponder over in the intricate 
and complicated problems raised 

And, in considering this Report, whether 
one is tor or 


against jiegalizing adoption, 


the one point that should be uppermost o 
ill, the great question that really matters 
to the 


is: Would such a change be advan- 


tage of thousands of orphans and of children 


with parent who cannot or will not 


them ? 


adequ itely care for 
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THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


oe HE QUIVER? Yes, of course I 
know THE QUIVER. We used to have 
it at home in the old days and used 

to read it on Sunday afternoons.” How 


often that remark—or something similar— 
has been 
the 


addressed to sometimes with 
that they still twenty 
or thirty bound volumes of the magazine on 
their shelves, and would I like to make an 
offer f them? 


me, 


addition have 


tor 
Those bound volumes of THE QUIVER! 
That tradition of reading THE QUIVER by 
the family fireside on Sunday afternoons ! 
I was not alive sixty years ago. THE 
QUIVER my ancestors 
around the fireside on Sunday afternoons. 


was not read by 


But I am familiar with the tradition. The 
office is haunted by the tradition. At one 
time the tradition almost seemed as if it 
had the magazine by the throat. It was 


currently believed that THE QUIVER was a 
stodgy collection of harmless stories and 
moral articles Sunday 
reading. 


watered down for 


A Dangerous Tradition 





Now such a tradition is very dangerous. 
Harmless mediocrity is fatal to any insti 
tution ; it undermined the constitution 
of many it has killed many a 
good magazine. And a tradition of that 
kind is so insidious. For instanc@, look at 
its effect How often I have 
found story-writers who “knew just the sort 
of thing for THE QUIVER,” and wrote their 


has 
churches: 


on authors. 


tamest, most mediocre stories under the 
honest delusion that that was what was 
wanted. How many times during the last 
ten or twelve years have I had to decline 


stories of the poor curate’s milk-and-watery 


romance, or the little old lady in the little 
old cottage whose lover returns after ten, 
twenty, thirty, or forty years, I am con- 


stantly seeking new contributors for THE 


QUIVER. The other day a clever writer 
asked me if he could contribute to THE 
QUIVER. I explained what I wanted, and 


he said he thought he knew. After a little 


while he returned with “just the thing!” 
It was the story of the little old lady 
and the returned lover. “A typical QUIVER 
story * forsooth ! 


So much for tradition, and it was a tradi- 


tion of that kind which killed several 
of those fine magazines that were con- 


temporary with THE QUIVER in those early 
days. They started vigorously, were widely 


successful, entered middle age, became set, 





rigid, faultlessly harmless, and mono- 
tonously innocuous. And died. 
A Victorian Innovation 

Now the tradition, as regards THE 


QUIVER, is a false one. In reality, at its 
start it was a real, live, virile magazine 
in advance of its day. Looking back on 
those early volumes the reader of to-day 
will perhaps smile at some of the quaint 
illustrations and sentimental We 
are so practical nowadays. Yet allowing 
for different and different fashions, 
the stories and illustrations of those days 
were strikingly good. The first 
started with new serial story by Mrs. 
Henry Wood—“ The Channings”—a_ story 
which will live longer than many of the 
tales by popular writers of to-day. The 
illustrations—old-fashioned they 
were by some of the finest artists 


stories. 
times 


number 
a 


woodcuts 
seem now 
of the day. 
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And really fine work it is. THE QUIVER 
Was an innovation, a live proposition. 

Why has it continued sixty years, long 
after the distinction between “Sunday read- 
ing” and “week-day fiction” has vanished? 
Why has THE QUIVER lived on whilst such 
excellent magazines as Good Words and 
the Leisure Hour have long ago ceased 
to be? 

The secret is that THE QUIVER has tried 
to be not a tradition but an institution. It 
has kept abreast of the times rather than 
a reminder of old times. 

The conductors of THE QUIVER have 
nothing to be ashamed of in the long history 
of the magazine; on the contrary, they have 
every reason to be proud of its honourable 
record of service, its high standard con- 
sistently maintained. But the legend of 
harmless insipidity they resent. 


An Ideal Worth Aiming At 


To keep abreast of the times and to lower 
one’s ideals are, however, two very different 
things. And amid changing fashions the 
management of THE QUIVER has honestly 
tried to keep the standard high. 

Some years ago there grew up a popular 
kind of journalism wherein a thin veneer 
of sentimental religion covered up a cheap 
sensationalism. It is not always realized 
how easy it is to produce a highly moral 
story or article of a blatant type. Patrons 
of the films will occasionally see the cine- 
matograph producer’s conception of the 
righteous man in the shape of a clergyman 
of unctuous mien and frequent prayers. 
And those who have seen it will know how 
ridiculous it is. Happily, the vogue of the 
“religion-spread - on - with - a - butter - knife” 
type of journalism is on the wane. I do not 
think THE QUIVER has ever been in danget 
of it. But it is easy to produce that sort of 
thing and not so easy to produce the real 
article. 

To my mind the function of THE QUIVER 
is to provide a magazine that shall be read 
able, entertaining, alive, but which at the 
same time shall be uplifting, stimulating in 
the best sense of the word, idealistic. Sen 
sational fiction and highly coloured romance 
have their place—and there are plenty of 
magazines to cater for those who want such. 
But I think there is a distinct place for a 
magazine that tries to face the problems of 
life sanely, that attempts to make people 
think, that holds up such a standard of 
ideals that we would in our best moments 


judge to be best. That is what we have 
tried to do, 

During the twelve years I have had the 
conducting of the magazine I have made 
many experiments and many mistakes. The 
experiments my readers have kindly toler- 
ated, the mistakes they have been quick to 
point out. I do want THE QUIVER to be 


living, human, sympathetic. I value this 
more than mere consistency, certainly more 
than set-square faultlessness. And _ the 


position of THE QUIVER to-day it owes to 
the ever-kindly responsiveness -of _ its 
readers, I do not think there are a more 
warm-hearted, nicer set of people anywhere 
in the world than the readers of THE 
QvuiveR. During the dark days of the war 
they were consistently loyal, kindly for- 
bearing. And through the long years they 
have been appreciative. Such letters as that 
given on a previous page have come as a 
new wave of inspiration and cheer to those 
who are responsible for the magazine's 
production. 


Sixty Years Hence 





THE QUIVER has journeyed on through 
wind and rain and sunshine for sixty years. 
It is not too much to hope that it will 
weather the storms and enjoy the calms of 
another sixty years or more. There is no 
reason why it should not. 

But all through I want to avoid getting 
into a rut, and I want us to make progress. 
We have friends and readers all over the 
world, but there is no reason at all why 
their number shou!d not be doubled. May 
I hope that the issue of this Diamond 
Jubilee Number will be a step in this direc 
tion? It is worth an effort to secure such 
a result. In the Jubilee Number ten years 
ago | wrote: 

“Ts it worth while to produce a maga- 
zine with such aims and ideals? We think 
it is. We believe strongly in the permeating 
and uplifting influence of good literature; 
the strength and health of a nation do not 
depend simply on food supply or increased 
trade returns. The very existence of our 
people wall finally depend on their ideals 
and their moral stamina. We need _ pro- 
phets and seers as well as traders and poli 
ticians: we need also a healthy and _ in- 
spiring literature, a literature that shall not 
pander to the passions of men, but shall 


inspire and promote national righteousness.” 


The same holds true to-day. 
HERBERT D. WILLIAMS. 








istorical 
ysteries 


HE story of Mary Stuart is the tragedy 

of-a beautiful and gifted queen whom 

Fate denied a worthy lover. 
Elizabeth of England, man-like in many 
could stand alone; her loves were 
life. Not so with Mary 
Stuart; she was essentially a 
must have a 

A master, deserving of that love which 
Therein 
lies her tragedy, a tragedy darkened by the 
black stain of the Casket Letters. 

How deeply was Mary Stuart implicated 
in the murder of Henry Stuart, Lord Darn- 
ley, her second husband? 


Was She Guilty ? 


Some historians, the majority, hold her 


ways, 
incidental to her 
woman who 


master, 


was hers to give, she never found. 





guilty of the crime alleged against her. 
Others believe the part she played to have 
been, at the worst, purely passive. A few 
maintain her innocence. The case turns 


so-called 
Casket Letters, a set of letters and sonnets 


largely on the evidence of the 


said to have been addressed by Mary to 
Lord Bothwell. 
Was Mary really the author of ‘these 


letters, o1 were they cruel forgeries ? 
Granted that Mary wrote some such letters, 
were those evidence 
against her, altered and tampered with to 
suit the purpose of her accusers? 


A final 


never be 


letters, as used in 


answer to these questions can 


given. It is difficult for us to- 


day to see clearly through the mists of 


and, as 
documents no longer exist, to 


heir genuineness beyond 


prejudice and perjured evidence; 
the origina] 
prove or disprove t 
shadow of doubt is almost impossible. 

But what are the facts? 

Mary Stuart, of Henry 
VIII's Margaret, was the chi'd of 
James V of Scotland and his French wife, 
Mary of Guise. She Decem- 
ber 7, 1342. When she was but one week 
old her father died, and Mary, a helpless 
shuttlecock jn the 
politics, 
Scotland. 


Henry VII of England wished that, in 


a granddaughtet 


siscver 


was born on 


game of European 


became hereditary Queen of 


No. 1.—Mary Stuart and the 


Casket Letters 


By J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R. Hist. S. 


due course, the young princess should wed 
his son, Prince Edward, and so unite the 
crowns of England and Scotland. This 
proposal was intensely unpopular in Scot- 
land, and the English king, ever impetuous, 
wrecked its slight chance of acceptance by 
his continued, aggressive hostility. He even 
demanded the custody of the princess until 
she should be of a marriageable age. 

For greater Mary was sent to 
France to be educated; and there, in 1558, 
she was wedded to the Dauphin, who re- 
ceived the title King of Scotland. 

On the death of Henry II, the Dauphin’s 
father, in the following year (1559), Mary 
became Queen of France. By the French 
and Spanish Courts she was also declared 
Queen of England. France and Spain, as 
Catholic Powers, had not recognized Henry 
VIII's divorce from Catherine of Aragon, 
and so held invalid the English king’s sub- 
sequent union Anne Boleyn. This 
being so, Anne Boleyn’s child, Elizabeth, 
who became queen in 1558, had no lawful 
right to the English throne; 
legitimate queen. 


safety 


with 


Mary was the 


At the Height of Her Power 


The vear 15509, therefore, saw Mary at the 
height of her power. She was admittedly 
the most beautiful woman in Europe, and 
the brilliant of the brilliant 
Court. She was a woman whom kings and 
Her 
husband, too, Francis Il, was a prince of 
many parts, and Mary 
attached to him. The 





queen most 


statesmen everywhere were watching. 
was devotedly 
future seemed full 
ol promise. 

Then suddenly clouds darkened her star. 

In 1560 the French king died, and Mary, 
in that Court had been all 
found merely a_ cipher. 
The young widow at once decided to leave 


where she 
powerful, herself 
France and to take up the reins of govern- 
ment in Scotland, that troubled kingdom of 
hers, still steeped in feudalism, which really 
was no kingdom at all. 

She set sail on August 15, 1561, and 
arrived at Leith on August 20. The wel- 
come accorded her, intended to be cordial, 
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gave her a foretaste of the future. She, 
who had been accustomed to the splendours 
of the Court of France, was conveyed to 
Edinburgh by a train of ponies so wretch 
edly equipped as to bring tears of shame 
into her eves ; 
all that she discordant 
serenade by some two hundred citizens who 
played on instruments 
under her window throughout the night. 
Judged by Mary’s standards, Scotland of 
the sixteenth century was an 
land. None the less, Mary meant to rule 
it, and for a time she prospered. 
young queen captured the hearts of all men 


and by way of civic greeting, 


received was a 


various stringed 


uncivilized 
The brave 


by her courage, beauty, wit. 


A Woman who Needed a Master 





But Mary, as we have said, was a woman 
who needs must have a master. 
of Scotland, too, demanded this of her. 
They called for an heir; and Mary was a 
childless widow. 

Whom could she marry? 

By the Treaty of Edinburgh, 1560, Mary 
had agreed to drop the arms and title of 
England. But, still 
Elizabeth’s heir, she deemed it wise to take 


The people 


considering herselt 
a husband who would be acceptable not only 
to herself and the people of Scotland, but 
to Elizabeth also. 

Mary's 


choice eventually fell on Lord Darnley, the 


Such a man was not easy to find. 


eldest son of the Earl of Lennox. 

Like herself, Darnley was a Royal Stuart. 
He was also closely related to Elizabeth, 
with whom he stood in some favour. So 
Mary hoped the union would be approved. 

A vain hope this. Elizabeth opposed it, 
as she would have opposed any Marriage, 
She wished that Mary, too, should remain 
a chiidless queen; she dreaded seeing het 
with a strong line of heirs Jut in the end 
she offered het congratulations, and Mary 
was married to Darnley in Edinburgh on 
July 209, 1565. 

For a Scottish nobleman of the time 
Darnley was not without accomplishments, 


but he was mentally insignificant and 
On the other hand, he 


handsome, a tall, we 


morally worthless 
was remarkably | 
made lad, with an ill-founded reputation 
for martial and athletic prowes 

Such attraction as he had for Mary must 


have been purely physical, and while this 


lasted they lived happily together. Jut a 
rift soon appeared in the lute. Mary, 
oppressed by the crude boorishness of the 


Scottish Court—and of her husband—longed 
for the graces and refinements of France. 
Hence her friendship with David Rizzio, 
There is no reason to suppose that her 
Sec retary were 
anything but innocent; so mean a man could 
hardly have captured the heart of the Queen 
But Rizzio, too, was a child of the South 
He had _ nice could make 


relations with the Italian 


manners. He 


pretty speeches. He had a happy gift of 
Verse. 
Mary loved these things, and used th 


Italian’s refinements more and more to fill 
the emptiness of her life. Darnley, not 


unnaturally, jealous; and jealousy 


turned to hate when Mary 
him that 


which had been given to her former hus 


grew 
finally refused 


full equality in the royal right 


band, Francis. 


A Foul Murder 





Darnley resolved that Rizzio should die. 


The execution of this esolution§ was 


characteristic of the man. 
Scotland cer 


tain decencies were observed in the “re 


Even in. sixteenth-century 


moval ” of enemies. 
He had 


Queen’s presence, on the very 


Darnley ignored them 
Rizzio foully murdered in the 
threshold 
her private chamber. 

Visitors to Holyrood Palace are still shown 
the spot where the Italian fell, stabbed in 
fiftv-six places. 

“Now,” said the Queen, ¢ 


the unhappy 
man died, “I will study revenge.” 


But immediate revenge was impossible 


Darnley had enlisted on his side influences 
too numerous and powerful. And, so fa 
as he himself was concerned, he largely dis 


armed revenge by a craven betrayal of his 
Under the 
remorse—probably both—he begged, and in 


some measure was granted, the pardon ot 


friends. influence of fear o 


Mary. But she never really forgave him 
they who had been lovers drifted farthet 
and farther apart. 


The Coming of Bothwell 





At about this time another figure appears 
on the James Hepburn, Earl ot 


stage. 
Bothwell, was a wild Border chieftain, a 


1 


Scot,” with a huge, massive 


} 


real “ugly . 
He was considerably 


frame and sandy hair. 
older than Darnley, and appears to hav 
been an admirer of Mary before she re 
turned to Scotland, even to have 

There is reason to believe 
against Rizzi 


enjoyed 
her confidence. 
that Mary 


knowing a_ plot 








to be on foot, had entrusted him with the 
mission of circumventing it. 

From the day of Rizzio’s death Bothwell 
advanced rapidly in favour. His masterful- 
ness, his very daring, carried Mary off her 
feet. 
some of the Queen’s detractors would have 
us think. The man to turned 
for advice on all important matters was the 
Moray, a 


But his influence was not so great as 


whom she 
whom 
she befriended generously, but whose am- 
bition led him later to 
gratitude. 

It is difficult to say exactly when Mary 
began her Bothwell. 
Certainly it was not until late in 1506, In 
June of that year a child was born to her, 
and, other reasons apart, it is incredible that 
she would have done anything which might 


Earl of natural brother 


forget the ties of 


guilty intrigue with 


give the voice of gossip a chance to cast 
doubt on the legitimacy of this boy, the 
future James VI of Scotland and James I 
of England. 

From this time onwards Bothwell, with- 
out doubt, was her constant attendant; but 
too much, perhaps, has been made of her 
action in October, 
wounded in a 
rode 


when the earl 
Border skirmish, and she 
Jedburgh to the Castle of 


Hermitage in hot haste to visit him. 


was 
from 
This is often represented as a blind in- 


discretion prompted by passion. 
also be 


Can it not 
proof of an 
solicitude for a trusted officer ? 


regarded as honest 

Hardly, perhaps, if we accept unquestion- 
ingly the evidence of the Casket Letters. 
And if we accept that evidence we can find 
no excuse, no 


justification for the base 


treachery of her subsequent conduct. 


Accident—or Conspiracy ? 





Towards the end of the year Darnley was 
attacked by smallpox. On hearing the news 
Mary at once sent her own physician to 
Glasgow, where Darnley lay ill. Later she 
followed in person, and nursed her husband 
with such tender that something 
approaching a reconciliation was effected. 

In January, when Darnley was convales- 
cent, she brought him to Edinburgh and 
lodged him in the Kirk of Field, a religious 
house just outside the city walls. She dared 
not bring him to Holyrood. She and her 
son were there; it would have been folly 
to expose the boy to infection. 

Yet the Casket Letters tell us that this 
Was not Mary’s reason, that she brought her 
unsuspecting husband to the Kirk of Field 


care 
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deliberately that she might encompass his 
doom. For on the evening of February 9, 
by the machinations of Bothwell and _ his 
agents, Darnley and the house in which he 
lay ill were blown up by gunpowder. 

Can Mary have been really cognizant of 
this plot ? 

We will consider the question-further in 
a minute. Let us first finish the story. 

Guilty or innocent, the Queen, by her 
subsequent conduct, lent justification to 
sinister and ugly suspicions. But Mary, as 
we have said, was a woman who must needs 
have a master. Now she had found him— 
the profligate Bothwell. 

From the moment of Darnley’s death she 
threw prudence and discretion to the winds 
and became the slave of her masterful lover. 
True, to appease public opinion she brought 
3othwell to trial for the murder of Darnley. 
But the trial was a farce, a mockery of 
justice; it deceived nobody. Nor did what 
followed—the Queen’s strange abduction. 


A Strange Abduction 





In 1567, 
Stirling to 


while Mary was returning from 

Edinburgh, Bothwell with a 
thousand horse met her at the Bridge of 
Cramond and carried her off to the Castle of 
Dunbar. This he did with an appearance 
of force, but, we suspect, with Mary’s 
connivance. 

Indeed, ten days later the willing victim 
and her captor appeared openly in Edin- 
burgh, Bothwell in even higher favour than 
On May 12 Mary created him Earl 
of Orkney. On the 15th of the month, Both- 
well having now secured a divorce against 


before. 


his wife, Mary married him. 
Dis- 
gusted by the Queen’s conduct, a numerous 


The sequel can quickly be told. 


party of the nobility resolved to bring the 
existing state of affairs to an end. Muster- 
ing an army, they marched on Dunbar. At 


Carberry Hill (June 14, 1567) they met the 
forces of Mary and Bothwell. But dis- 
affection was strong in the ranks of the 
latter; Mary and Bothwell were utterly 


routed. 

Bothwell himself escaped from the field 
and made his way to Denmark, where, some 
eleven years later, he died. Mary was less 
fortunate. Taken im- 
prisoned in Loch Leven Castle, and there 
(July 24, 1567) was made to abdicate in 
favour of her son, with Moray as Regent. 

Ten later Mary 
But her cause now was hopeless. 


captive, she was 


months contrived to 
esc ape. 


5 
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Defeated again at the battle of Langside, 
she fled over the Border to England and 
appealed for Elizabeth's help. 

Elizabeth now found herself confronted 
by a very nice problem. She had neither 
the wish nor the means to restore Mary 
bv force. On the other hand, she could not 
surrender the Queen to her 1ebellious sub 
‘ects. Elizabeth had at all cost to preserve 
the rights of majesty; rebellion in any torm 
she dared not countenance: 

What, then, could she do? Keep Mary 
as an honoured prisoner ? 

This, too, was dangerous. The Scottish 
Queen would inevitably become the centie 
of Catholic plots. 

Still, it seemed the least of three evils. 
Moray, however, to justify himself in the 
eyes of Elizabeth, had openly charged his 
sister with complicity in the murder of 
Darnley. With this charge pending, the 
Knglish Queen could not offer a formal 
welcome to Mary. She told Mary this. 


The Westminster Conference 





And so began the famous Westminster 
Conference, which w 
name. 


as a trial in all but 


Vow, at the Westminster Conference 
produced the Casket Letters 

the story, these documents, which included 
eight letters and a series ot 
French, had been left by 
small gilt 


were 


\ccording to 


sonnets in 
Jothwell in a 
Edinburgh Castle 
During his flight from Carberry Hill the 
earl had sent for the 


casket in 


1, but his messenger, 
while returning, had been intercepted and 
captured. 

If genuine, two of the letters, alleged to 
have been written by Mat 


\ while she Was 
at Glasgow with Darnley, 


directly implicate 
the Queen in her husband's murder. But 
the authenticity of these two I tters is of all 
the least certain, 


The other letters.* a published, were all 


iginal French, but we 


certain knowledge of French 


translated from the or 
have no 
originals of the two letter in question: 
published versions are translations from the 
Scots or Latin. 


Now, the originals, if they existed, must 
have been written in French. Up to the 
time of her flight into England Mary always 
wrote in that language. 

Were the originals, therefore, suppressed 
and a garbled version issued by Moray 


» 
altered as to strengthen his cas¢ 
This is not an unreasonab supp 
tron, 
Marv, it must be remembered, stoutly 
maintained to the end that the letter 


rs were 
forgeries, and her requests for a sight of the 








originals were always refused; she was 
denied even access to copies. Nor were th 
Westminster Commissioners ynvinced 
her guilt. Nothing had been shown again 
Mary, they said in their judgment, “ whereby 
the Queen of England should con e ¢ 
take any evil opinion of the Queen, her gc 
sister, for anything yet seen 
An Unsolved Mystery 

This verdict, perhaps, we can_ hard 
endorse, So we return oul rl 
question: How deeply was M implicated 
in the murder of Darnk 

She knew that a plot was ein hatche 
We cannot doubt this; ie turned 
deaf ear to the details, daring neither 
attempt to frustrate nor to forward the 
sign she at once dreaded and need 
One moment remorset xt eagel 
the revenge she | ( 
Rizzio’s murder, sh \ ‘ me heip 
creature in the hands ot he masterfu 
Bothwell 

Then came het sit ft (; <7OM s 
return of her aftection Darn in 
patheti desire to es ay ( nis n 
encircling her more and osely 

Then why, you ask, did st take | ! 
band from Glasgow, wher 
among friends, and bri to | 
burgh? 

Because she was a n ht. S 
had fallen in love again with her hands 

one lad,” and with her at | side, sl 


none would dat 


But Mary had found her master. And 


(«Next month “Marie Antoinette and the Diamond Necklace” 
will be dealt with.) 
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BRAVADO OR FEAR? 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


N his passage through the ages man 


has oscillated between two moods, and 
should be 
wise to conclude that both moods, the one 


this so persistently that we 


and the other alike, represent something 
necessary and of the very essence of human 
nature. From time to time there comes 
over man a mood of confidence and bravado 
face to face with himself and life. Under 
such a mood he feels sure of himself, per- 
haps too sure of himself. The first expres- 
sion of this mood may for the most part be 
absolutely sincere, because it Is a just re- 
action from some craven subjugation. But 
soon this mood begins to flag, and that it 
may be kept in countenance it has to be 
urged by whip and spur. At length it passes 
away in some wild cry of mere defiance at 
life and contempt of it. 
Henley’s passionate cry 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 


For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
| have not winced nor cried aloud. 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 

I am the captain of my soul. 


Take, for example, 


Now I will ask any sincere man whether 
an outburst like that really comforts him. 
Whether on refiection it does him good or 
helps him to play a man’s part in this 
world. For I take it that a man’s part in 
this world is a friend’s part. But how are 
we to be friends unless we can speak gently 
to one another? How are we even to be 
men if the best we can do is to summon one 
another to hardness and bitterness and con- 
tempt of life? 

No, speaking for myself, an outburst of 
that kind in which a man merely boasts 
I feel it to be 
somehow not the real thing, not the kind 
of bravery which is proper to human beings. 
It is not bravery at all. It is perhaps 
nearer to cowardice. It is not brave think- 
ing; it is simply refusing to think. It. has 
something of the loudness and bravado of 


a tipsy man. <Jo 


Impatient of Fear 


and fumes disheartens me. 





Short of that extreme type, however, this 
mood of confidence face to face with life 
from time to time prevails with men who 
may be supposed to express the spirit of 
their age. At such a time men are impatient 
of any wisdom or teaching that is allied to 
fear. It is a mood which is likely to visit 
man when he has become a dweller in cities, 
when he is surrounded by stout buildings, 
and has never been subjected to any terror 
from the side of physical nature or from 
any explosion from the infernal side of 
human nature. 
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But just because we do live in the 
presence of nzture, dwellers in a vast and 
incalculable world, there de 
human soul with equal persistency another 
mood of humility We 
suddenly become impatient and even afraid 
of all vaulting 
listen to 


cends upon the 


mood, a and fear. 


words, and are ready to 


anyone who will recognize as we 


lo our grounds for caution. 
Sse 
Where Bravado Fails 
Now, 





though it 


may appear strange, man 
has done his greatest things never in the 
spirit of pride and_ self-sufficiency, but 
alwavs rather out of a great fear of what 


would happen if he 


love; and what is love but the 
fear through communion with One_ before 
Whose face fear dies 

Certainly this is the type f mind, and 


this is the returning mood, which is nearet 
to the Christian temper. There ha persisted 
through the Christian ages a real 


shrinking 
from ness or pride. kven in the 
ther o1 


John Knox, there was a region 


boastfu 
case of its fearless men, like L 


Cromwell or 








where one and the other were timid and 
gentle, full of ist n ine f-distrus 
Chey were trong le ve in themselve and 
never for themselves, but alwa in Another 
and for Him 
And all through the Christian ages there 
has been something in the hearts of Chi 
in people which ! resent 
ill boastful sy i \\ en " 1 that 
th ire independent, that n do witl 
4 t the i p ol t { | ' n al | , 
to! h, t} re Is nil I ! bearin 
whict end and make even atraid 
on heir behalf 
sje 

Keeping up to the High Level 

And so the C} tian will welcome an 
practice which strengthens } nst th 
tenden which he ( ! hin hi 

; i | P + 
Russian st f on ho 1 pon an 
Instrumen n ich | er t he heat 

. 2 n vl en ! wel 
ubdued t ilen ind nae Vt had 
uppo } ) it ( i ftuti eat ( 
) hie | h n } WN pal 
1 liar insion re | id ane 
in his 4 ence t the own In 
beri i At len / ! ! 
playir Che light of he n fell off his 





face, and he turned to his friends with som: 


foolish and indeed wicked jest. Men as they 

were, it hurt them to strike earth so sud- j 

denly. And one of them spoke for the 

others, and he speaks tor us Man,’ 

said, “you are not fit to be yourself d 
What do we mean by oO ‘ 

pledges, our stated acts of prayer and 

recollection ? What do men who inae 





stand mean by honouring a 1 day in 
seven received by us fr ) fathers | 
it not t t w ire i ire eat nee 
of some fine practice and so ere p 
caution lest we lose our wa I nsen 
an eve threatenin I the ( 
Is it not that we may b 
we poor elt 
suit of Is it n tl I 
and an n n 
iving and restoring P el 
be de ere fre t] 1 in 
le ed to take tl } 
<jJe 
The Quotation 
“6 #P brave Jdear \lw 
The rabbit has his shade to frich h 
Th awn a rustling ’ If hr } d th 
” 
1) higher natur / 
wich 
| these } , 
l/ fyi} or é , } 
V re your mo ft / 
it 4 Pp 
<sse 
Praver 


Lord of our life, we Draw near unto Thee that 
the qround of all true Itving man be strengthened 
within us. Unotwing as we Do that the very source 
of life lies not upon the surface but within, not in 
things but tn our spirit, we Would dwell in a Datly 
and fabitual communton toith Thee. TU bless 
Thy holy name that Chou art ready to have fellow 
ship with us not only tn our times of strength 
and fullness, but tn our dans and hours of fatlure 
and in our moments of fear, Mot in the easy light 
of Dap, but tn the twilight and tn the very dead of 
night, we map have access to Thee, tf we be Humble 
and truly suppltant, @@therefore we pran Chee 
Deliver us from all pride and from those moons cf 
sclf-sufficteney which Decetve us and leave us the 
more Dishearten:d; and matntatn us tn a sober 
sense of our need and of Chy Blessed Disposition 
towards us, that we map no lonarr ltve but that 


Be map live within us Tho is Hunself the lege 
fulfilment of Thy Love, coven Jesus Christ 
Amen, 


ant 
our Lord 
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Do We Really 
Read ? 


HE crux of this ever-debated matter of 


reading lies, | am more and more per- 
suaded, in whether books become our 
friends or not. That still alert octogen 
arian bookman, Mr. Frederic Harrison 
thirty 
fascinating 


Was 


overwhelmingly justified years and 
“The 
its leading 
hapter “ The Friendship of Books.” 


depends upon friendship. Until we 


more ago in his work 


Choice of Books” in entitling 
Choice 
have 
“made friends” with our authors and their 
works there can be but one answer to the 
really 


juestion whether we read or not 


ost emphatically we do not. 


Not Real Reading 


Of course there is a species of 





reading 
necessitated by our profession, as when we 
iV we are “reading ” for our degree, ol 


re “reading up” this subject or that fo 


the purpose of our daily calling. There is 


also the reading of the newspaper, which, I 


mM afraid, must be 


put down as a necessary 


em of one’s daily equipment. But leaving 


these varieties of the art of reading aside 
as not falling within the range ol real book 


iendship, it may be confidently set down 


that the reading that only deserves being 


alled so must comply with two conditions 
it must yield delight and satistaction for 


its own sake 
| 


educative and ec¢ 


and apart altogether from the 
nomic worth of the infor 
, 


mation thus acquired, and it must be entered 


into or indulged in, if you preter to put it 


that way, not as a task, still less as a 
drudgery. 
It is because they often come dangerousl\ 


neal violating these two eolde n and neces 
sary conditions that makes one a little shy 
f those in other respects most admirable 
vllabuses 


he study of 


societies and unions which issue 
for winter evening reading and 
English or classi literature. They are apt 
to give the uncomfortable impression of 
reluctant candidat 
into the fold ot 
Sophoc les, and it 
shiver to hear the exultant exclamation at 
the close of the dav, “I’ve done mv 


| 
being gen coerced 


Shakespeare or Dante or 


makes one positively 


George 
| liot,” or.™ That C4 mple te Pope ~ l ve only 
sot Dryden now,” 


The Problem of the Winter 
Evenings 


By W. Scott King 


Furthermore, to give advice on reading 
and the choice of books and make sugges- 
tions, even the most unofficial, savours of 
presumption, not to say priggishness— 
books, one feels, ought to be capable of pro- 
viding their own lure, and the essence of 
individual taste 
and even vagrant inclination. 


reading should lie in its 


When Everybody Reads 





Undeterred by such fears, however, there 


are two which may well 


points claim a 


brief preliminary notice. The first is the 
present day need of encouragement to read- 
decline of the habit. 


In the literal and lowest sense there is no 


ing, or the modern 


decline, of course, but an enormously in- 
creased addition to it. 
, 


lx verybody does read now, thanks to the 


spread of elementary—very elementary— 


education. And books were never so cheap 
and never so available. But without being 
censorious, or “high-browed,’ as the 
\mericans say, the quality of many of the 
current books is, to say the 


conspicuously solid or elevating. 


least of it, not 
One has every sympathy with the desire 
for something light and entert 


after a strenuous day in shop or othce 


aining merely 
» and 
no one would wish to debar others from the 
sea varn or love story that diverts the mind 
‘ , 


and retreshes the eyes atter columns of 


en if one could. 


\t the same time there on the shelves or in 
the catalogue le the history and drama, the 
poetry and the biography ot the ages and 
of all lands, glowing with romance and in- 
cident, knowledge and inspiration, and they 
call for lovers and friends even more than 
for students and examinees, and call all too 
frequently in vain. Of such authors and 
such books the old quota ion may be most 
usefully remembered, “You must love them 
ere to you they will seem worthy of yout 
Nothing is more useless, however, than 
the attitude of blame or contempt on the 
part of those who, preferring classics to 
bookstall fare, seek to improve the taste of 
others. Light readers are not so much to be 


helped 


ondenmed as 


and encouraged and 
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even wooed. In all matters of betterment of the present writer's own «% ntures in 











we now seek not to frighten or scold from bookland will serve to whet jaded or 
the evil or the worse, but to attract and to undeveloped literary pala 
win to the good and the better. So with Though for the past thirty rs this 
books and reading general] friendship h books has ! d 
the main urce of hay rtau 
Enormously Increased Chances of a i a ates ae Pane 
Happiness a Ee eee 7 , 
Th odern abilitv to read and the acces Was nearly twent er ealtl 
sibility of libraries d ct p edition should mito! hat ’ 
not oniv have added greativ to the com | t t I a the tore n tection 
mercial ethciens of th youn I eneration Then ed as il 


and put into their hands actu: res of enth in palace 


knowledge which n in i turn be con t 1 open betore 

rted into incon I Cl . n pt i juate t 

eased the avalls es ot ! n I I ( 
happiness and pleasut ) 1 terpr 


Never was an ave » subject to menta example to others, 


depression and attack f nicism, life Was an unwise thin 
Weariness, disillusionment, I ntal ana ~ \ n I , 
P ' } | 
Oral Nausea Anc ( C% and | t . : 
mmplaints t ‘ me I ! I 
] y 
solations and restora ns ‘ ion : ‘ 
no remedy like re n e mt ent ( I UO) 








stored-up n ! \\ are a ' 
Sacking the City 
ay a ng and r nit ! I 
yack the le yu nee i ‘ I} to ¢ t 
of the past ne ‘ - } 
Phe in the printed | t ern eeded t I 
prese ed Dante | n t ‘ | i n t I ‘ G 





Jane Austen's =( t enth centt I , ant 

( haucer will t , tr ¢ | . 7 , 

Merry England, and §S Walt S t 1 ‘ ; 
ke you breathe tl yurname | I cos 


Revolution pick up ( While“ R.L.S nd ( 
ills to vou to try I eXce I ! ne } 
ent ew to the S S ind P prea 
fe Mahat i \ I | I 
lil : | ne ‘ xs ‘ 
aid a t Att G 
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loubt whateve | ne 
A Slice of Personal Experience 2 ‘ 
But now of the nd Phere 
nothin like a f i pe t experie! t 
n all h te nd I i { note ki f i 











reci 
tood 
esu 
lf 
selt- 


ing minds of all lands in all ages. And 
this, let it be said, while I was quite busily 
engaged in getting my living and qualify 
ing in a quite other direction for my pro 
tession, 

At the end of these gulping vears ol 
book-sampling-—-a species of mental dram 
drinking by no means to be commended—at 
least two permanent goals were reached 
which have been of priceless worth to me 
ever since. 

I had learnt to know what mv own taste 
and aptitudes were, the types and serts of 
ideas and literary and intellectual and 
imaginative forms that appealed to me and 
were consequently most worth following up 
and concentrating upon: and, as a corollary 


of this, those that were not, and which con 


sequently | might in future let alone and 
give the go-by to as being not for me. 

This was invaluable experience. Some 
subjects | should never “cotton on” to, I 
now knew, and some authors would neve) 





become Mw intimates, 

For example, IT learnt once and for ever 
that | had not a scientific mind, at least 
not in the sense of physical science; no 
vet a mathematical mind either I also 

mvinced myself that music, at least in its 
more technical and esoteri ense, would 


always be a Tra incognita to me, 


Deevest Friendships Rivyeted 





But how shall I describe the other gain 
I made my deepest friendships for the rest 
ft mv life The tirst hurried introductions 
established links which L knew had only 
now to be reforged into abiding shackles 
To quite a large circle of men and women, 

Goethe and his 
‘Faust, Petrarch and h 


Eschylus and his “Agamemnon, 


actual and __ fictitious 
“Laura,” 
and even 
Hawthorne and his “Esther Prynne.” and 
King sk VY and Nits ” Hy] atia”™ | had become 
handcutted for the rest of my days. 

Other write and ther masterpieces 
there were which, because of their more 
personal and professional relation to me, 
do not call here for mention, otherwise | 
should have to write the for evet magnet 
names of W 
Martineau, R. | S and in later vears 


William James of America 


Meanwhile the point that [ am trving to 


dswomh, Ruskin, Dr. James 


make is the one with which we. started, 
namely, that what supremely matters in 


feading is the friendships we set up with 


eur books and authors, and the sheer and 


1446 


DO WE REALLY READ? 





unremunerative delight with which we read 
and ‘use our library. 
In turning to the question of offering 


guidance to others—and it has been clearly 
stated that my own case is meant rather 
o be a warning than an example many 
dithculules appear. To begin with, it has 
to be settled to what sort of reader or would- 


} 


be reader one is speaking, 


Perhaps the 


kind that is most usefully chosen as need 


ing and desiring help and counsel is the 





young man or young who has the great 


desire to read and who also has a certain 
amount—not necessarily a large one—of 


lime and opportunity. 


Shall we Trust to the “ Pictures” ? 





The winter evenings are upon us again, 


and the tennis-court and the river have had 


to be abandoned. Are we to go down 
through damp November. and dark Decem 
ber with only the “pictures” to relheve ow 


tedium and take le pla e of our muslin 
frocks and racquets; 
I hope not, 


The bright fire, the drawn curtains, pet 
haps even the oil-stove and the bed-sitting 


room, and assuredly the library catalogue 
or the spare shillings suggest ano her altei 
Native 

Iwo classes of aspirants must be dis 
tinguished from each other, though not 


finally distinguished, because recruits are 
always passing over from one company to 
the other There are those who, while 
anxious to read books of good quality and 
even of historic repute—who want to rea?) 
read, that is, but who do not intend in any 
orderly sense to study literature; and those 

© so intend, and who want to fol 
low some ordered plan and sequence, \s 
I sav, some of the former will become so 
interested, so intrigued, as we now put it, 
that thev will cross over and join the ranks 
of the more s holasti ally studious. 

But even if they do not, theirs is a most 
commendable desire and programme, and 
will lead to many an hour of world-forget 
fulness and imaginative contentment and 
; Imost impossible to 
Yive much detailed direction, because tastes 
notoriously differ, and it is isolated books 
they want and not periods or subjects to 
follow 

Many of them, no doubt, have already 


‘ginning and “found” themselves, 


and all thev need is to be heartened to con- 


tinue. But let me say this. It is quite 
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customary in superior in- 


ferior circles—-to 


circles—really 
of masterpieces 
and sneered at, and such 
productions as the late Sir John Lubbock’s 
“ Hundred Best Books’’ are made the butt 
of many an unmerited sarcasm. Let no one 
foolish Fort 
myself I cheerfully and quite impenitently 


lists 


hear 


condemned even 


be disturbed by such gibes. 


confess that I pasted up in my own “den” 
Sir John’s fearsome list—l know it 
off by heart—and did not rest content until 
I had secured and waded through the hun 
dred—the “old 
used to parody. 


got to 


hundred,” as my _ family 
And all I is that 
at least thirty per cent. of the list became 
henceforth attached to of closest 


companions, and that for the remainder, the 


can say 


my circle 


reading of them with any degree of 
thoroughness constitutes for whomsoever 


undertakes it—or undergoes it, if you judge 
it to be an operation—little less than a most 
liberal education. 

To be frank, I have more than once re 
fortified myself when clever 
coterie, or even ascending a lecture plat 
form, by whispering inwardly, “I've read 
the best hundred, and I'll bet no one else 


has here, so of whom should | be afraid?” 


entering a 


Courses of Study 
for 


w ho, 





whose desire more 
the former class of 
readers, seek the pleasure of reading but 
want to avoid mere desultoriness, and who 
say of books as Wordsworth of life’s 


aims generally: 


But now those 


ambitious, 


1s 
like 


sang 


Me this unchartered freedom tires, 
I feel the weight of chance desires. 
For them, let it be 
in hundred been 
made, and courses of study 


id 


has 


Sa at once, provision 


a abundantly 
and methods 
and systems and plans for private reading 
have been drawn up to the point almost of 
wearlsomeness 


forms 


Again it must be that the difticulty 


here in laying down any ground-plan is to 


said 


know precisely how big a net it is proposed 


to throw into the sea of books, and how 
wide a sweep of the net it is proposed to 
cast. Is it universal, world-literature or the 
literature of one’s own country Or again, 
is the interest confined to one subject—ti 
tion or drama, poetry or what is known as 
belles lettres, hi tory or tr ivel, philosophy 


or science rs 


Here, too, emerges a prior consideration 


still—is it the training of the mind as 


an 


o 
4 





instrument for future use that is aimed at, 
or is an acquaintance with the actual books 
themselves the goal ? 


Perhaps it would be 





most safe and convenient to assume a little 
of both these ideals. 
Reading Charts 

That being the case, one of the three 
following charts, so to speak, might be fol 
lowed 

1. To obtain a general survey of the 


literature in all branches of one’s own land 


For this purpose there happily exists—un 
it out ot 
print, and then no doubt it could be obtained 
at g and 
quite indispensable book, and that is “A 
Primer of English Literature,” by Dr. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke, which, at least 
days, used to be issued at a shilling by the 
firm of Macmillan Co. No book of 
its kind was ever published that so entirely 


less happens to be temporarily 


a library—one ideally interestin 


in pre-wat 


and 


served its purpose. Every help is here in 
the way of information about authors and 
their leading works, with suitable apprecia 


tions and guidance as to what individual 
books to get hold of. And 


books that are to be spec ialized 


if it is English 


in, nothing 


further in the way of advice needs to b 
offered here. And much the same sort of 
general view and estimate and help can 
be readily obtained, though not always, 
perhaps, in so perfect a form, of the litera 
tures of France, Germany, Russia, Spain, 
Greece and India and America 

2. Supposing, however, that it is one pat 


ticular subject that is contemplated, then 


at Many 


which give 


again aid is profusely hand. quite 


cheap and concise books exist 


accounts of the outstanding landmarks in 
the literary fields of philosophy, science, 
fiction, poetry, travel, biography, and ethics 
or moral teaching. By this means, in the 
course of a winter's reading, quite an aver- 
age reader with but a few hours a week 
to devote to reading would be able to obtain 
a working familiarity with the names ot 
those writers, together with their books, 
who have contributed the chief influences 
to the development, either in our individual 


country or in the worl@ generally, of either 


fiction or philosophy or poetry or whatever 
branch was chosen, 
A_Good Plan 

2. But there is vet a third pl in that might 
he adopted, and I am strongly disposed to 
think for many readers it would prove to be 
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Happy well-nourished 
Children. 


To be well nourished, healthy and happy, 
children must have natural soluble fat. “ATORA” 
is good fresh Beef Suet, refined and sterilized, and 
is the finest quality soluble fat procurable. It is 
amongst the most essential foods for both children 
and adults. 

In pastry, puddings, piecrusts, etc., “ATORA” builds up 
and gives children vitality and maintains it in adults, It is 
all pure food and most economical in use. All tissue, waste 
and moisture have been removed and it will keep sweet for 
many weeks. There cannot be better value than ‘‘“ATORA.” 


ATORA 
Refined BEEF SUET 


is nourishing food and makes other foods far more nourishing. 


Ask your Grocer for a pound or half-pound packet to-day—SHREDDED for 
puddings and pastry. IN BLOCKS for frying and all cookery purposes. 


Sole Manufacturers: HUGON & CO., Ltd, —————— MANCHESTER. 












Naunton’s National Music System 


T makes no difference whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
whether you are 80 years of age or only 8, we guarantee that you 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry you, and no tire- 
some or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


FAILURE IS IMPOSSIBLE 


“You cannot fail." All you have to do is to sit down to the piano with out 
music and play it at once—Hymns, Dance Music, Songs, Classics, anything 
OVER 50,000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING BY IT, AND ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
If they can do It so can you. If you are one of the thousands who have tried 
and failed, have given up learning by the old methods owing to the difficulties, 
or if you are afraid to begin because of the drudgery, let us tell you all about 
this wonderful, simple, rapid and perfect system, which is a real educator, 
he word “ educator"’ means ‘‘to lead out" or “to draw out."" It does not 
Our system draws out the musical powers of our students from the very first lesson. Take 


YOu CAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


mean “ to cram in.’ 
advantage of the offer we make on the coupon below, and by return of post you will receive eight tunes, which we 
guarantee you can play; thus you can prove for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our 
Statements. This small outlay will open up the delights of the vast realm of music to you and give you many years 
of purest pleasure. NO one need ever say again, “I wish | could play”; everyone can do It, to-day. 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER GOUPON 


To the Manager, Naunton's National Music System, 


he Quiver, N 1 » 192K. 

7 Newman 8t., Oxford 8t., W.1. The Qu of Sey 

Being a reader of THE QUIVER and desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order for ONE SHILLING AND 
SIXPENCE, in return for which please send me your “Special No. 1,” published at 2/6, containing eight tunes, with instructions how 


1 can piay them at the first sitting, also your special Booklet and particulars of how | can become a thorough musiciaa 
NOTE.—/vease AU om Postal Order payabie t Naunton's National Musie System, Lid, 


| PT eT i it me se seeeeeese 
ADDRESS 2.0... ccccccccccccccccce.cossscvces sees secccsseseeeseecceerenceeeeesseseeeseeseeeceeeescececseoes sence coonesonesesoes seee 
Ni cldkbwutiuciwatecacetnebanbaasuns IN Be ttc cece rene cere ereceerorerenesesseeeesesestensseeesseeseeesesees ee 
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both the most stimulating and the least 


formal and exacting. <A very familiar ex- 
mentioned in 


referred to in 


perience is to hear authors 


conversation oI! lectures or 


newspapers whose names are houschold 


words, as we say, but to whom we can 


personally never attach very clear 


ideas as to what thev stand 


any 
for and who they 
*really 


were. And this experience is akin to 


another one, namely, the constant reference, 
and notices 
and to 


treatment, 


in reviews book generally, to 
‘standards ” 
What really 


style, one vaguely won- 


“oood” stvle o1 “bad.” 
of excellence and 
makes fot 


ders, and who set these 


‘sood” 


‘standards” ? 


A Scheme Full of Work 


method I 





The third am now thinking of 


would relieve both such irritating and 
humiliating experiences and_ perplexities, 
ind it is this—devote a winter's reading to 
admitted masterpieces, to the perusal of a 


of the 


rduc ed by 


round dozen or twenty greatest books 


the world the brains and 


has pi 


imaginations and pens of some of its 
greatest men. 

This is not Sir John Lubbockism back 
iain, I assure vou, but is a scheme full of 
worth and delight. In practice it would 
run, or “pan out” as we say, something 
like this: Who was this Goethe everyone 
talks of: What did he chiefly write? 


Well, he was Germany’s greatest nineteenth 


entury writer, who became a European 
standard, and “Faust” is his chief or best 
known work. 

Who was | son? What were his 
famous “essavs” about? What is meant by 
calling a preacher or a_ lecturer Emer- 
sonian? Why did he influence American 
thinking so much, and what is his con 
nexion with our own Carlvle And Cer- 


vantes, 


the Spanish writer Why do we 


call highly romantic enterprises after his 
hero, Don Quixote \nd so on, repeating 
the process with Victor Hugo, RicWardson, 
Euripides, Defoe, Keats, Schiller, and 


Fielding, also with Huxlev, Lord 


Mrs 


Kelvin, 


Spinoza, and, if Hemans and 


Mark Twain. 
In pre 


you will, 


war days I was in the 


habit of 
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making the sporting offer that if anyone 
would entrust me with a golden sovereign 
I would engage to them in return, 
bound in quite sufficient cloth, and in decent 
type, the cream of the world’s masterpieces 
in all lands, and subjects. It may not 
have been absolutely a “sure thing,” but 
To-day, however, 
prices are considerably advanced, but then 
so have 


give 


ages, 


approximately it was. 
many people’s earnings, so that, 
quite apart from lending libraries, any of 
the three plans mentioned above may still 
be carried through for the price of a week 
end at Blackpool or Clacton, or the expense 
of a reliable pair of boots, 

In conclusion, 
plan of reading is followed or 
high time that those yet 
written stores of the world’s 
and should 


whether any systematic 
not, it is 
prize the 
knowledge 
themselves to 


who 
romance bestir 
persuade all over whom they have any sort 
of influence or-control that the fresh years 
of vouth, with their never-to-return 


eagerness of 


leisure 
should 
away on the mere railway- 


of mind and 


not be 


spirit, 
frittered 


carriage fiction and enervating publications 


A Personal Offer 





Two words more and I will cease to sug- 
gest how read this coming winter. 
Should reader of THE QUIVER desire 
any personal help further than I have ven- 
tured to supply, either in the way of sug- 


gestions 


you 
any 


selection of 
books, ot as to prices and editions, if he 
or she will write to the Editor to that effect, 
it will 


more in detail in the 


give me the greatest pleasure to 


tender the best help l can, 
\lso, if as vet the appetite for the friend- 
ship of books js not very keen, you cannot 
do better than read “Through the Magic 
Door,” by that wizard of detective fiction, Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. If at the end of his 
fascinating pages on his own love 
and 


of books, 
sacrifice in- 
volved in acquiring them, you do not resolve 


and the joy romance of 


to be vourself a reader and a bookman, 
then not a hundred such modest incentives 
as the above tentative lines of mine will 


evel make 


you. 


The Author has kindly offered to answer inquiries on this vast subject. Readers 
should address their queries to Mr. W. Scott King, c/o The Editor, “ THE 


QUIVER,’ La Belle Sauvage, London, EC.4 


Of course, readers will not 


fail of the courtesy of enclosing a stamped envelope. 
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A Sixty Years’ Serial 


Y DEAR READERS,—Times and 
titles change—“ The New Army of 


Helpers” is a designation of com- 





paratively recent invention—but under ont 
heading or another the story of THE QUIVER 
charities has run uninterruptedly ever since 
the magazine was founded sixty years ago 
Inevitably the hope springs up that TH! 
QUIVER may double and treble its usefulness 


and its length of days in the future, but 








there’s a longing too to gather round to 
hear some of its early reminiscences 
Tremendously interesti they 


' } } —— 
activities that fall into the category of 


Pre-war Charities, 





and they link up memories of the past in a 
inique way. The very first to benefit wa 
2 little girl in the National Orphan Hom 
Phen came two very romantic figures, Mar 
Yohanan and Mar Yusef, Nestorians from 
Kurdistan, where the Christians, throu 

| disaste1 , were 


in great trouble fo THE QUIVER they 


came hundreds of miles, ignorant of the 
language, to seek help hor their people, and 
thev did not appeal in vain, returning to 
Ooromiah in September, 1862, with over 
f2s50, t irger part of w had bee 
ised bi readers of the Y az 
Phe ene viftl change and we find 


between seven and eight hundred pound 


flowing in for the relief of the Lancashire 


1 
operatives who suf 





OF HELPERS. 














Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 





please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





QuIvVER Army of Helpers under the leader- 
ship of my sister Mrs. Southorn (then Mrs. 
R. H. Lock), and a succession of collections 
in money and in kind for a variety of 


War Charities. 





Looking back on that nightmare period of 
suspense and sorrow, we realize that at the 
time the manifold opportunities for service 
made it now it is the 
memory of those opportunities seized that 
THE QUIVER’S 
which it 


alone tolerable, and 


we prize. record of war 
not be 


Most outstanding of all, perhaps, 


work is one of need 
ashamed. 
were the raising of £680 through the Silver 
Thimble * QUIVER Army of 
Helpers °’ Ambulance, which swiftly 
and wounded from. the 
London stations to the hospitals, and the 
QUIVER Bed the 
same auspices in the Dreadnought Seamen’s 


Fund tor a 
Moto! 
gently bore the 


f a under 


founding 


Hospital at Greenwich. 
But smaller 
activities besides, and the oftice must have 


there was an infinity of 
been snowed under with parcels, the ‘‘ post- 
cards before parcels ” regime not yet having 
been introduced. Gloves and fur poured in 
Waistcoat Society, * gay 

gladdened hundreds of men in hos- 
pitals at home and abroad, scraps and pic- 


for the Glove 


} 9 
Dags 


tures supplied the makers of scores of those 
pretty and scrap-books that 
were welcomed in every ward, pound upon 


entertaining 


pound of silver paper rolled up for the pun 


chase of soldiers’ comforts, books for the 
Landworkers’ Libraries, the Y.M.C.A. Red 
Triangle Library and various hospitals. 
Nor during these years did THE QUIVER 


work of St 
important 


Dunstan’s, 
rganizations 


neglect the great 
were vitally 


“turned down *’ bee 


neither 
ause they did not come 


under the category of war charities. Work 
for the children went on side by side with 
work for the soldiers and sailors. “Philip” 
Was maintained at the Homes for Little 


Boys at Farningham, and the needs of the 
Little Folks Home were kept to the fore. 
And so another 


opens 


period closes and a third 


with the mustering of forces to con 


sider and cope with 


Peace-time Charities. 





not far to seek. Many were 
and 


considerably 


These were 


the legacy of war, those which 
not had = suffered 
diversion of Wal 
funds. Bar 


nardo’s fine Garden City Scheme soon en- 


were 
from. the 
subs« 


riptions to purely 


Reedham Orphanage and Dr 


8 


5 


listed 
helpers. 


the sympathies of THE QUIVER 

The children were evidently to 
have a good innings, for in 1920, almost 
synchronously with my sister’s re-marriage 
and resignation and the coming into being 
of the ‘* New Army,’’ an appeal was made 
on behalf of the Save the Children Fund. 
The response to this appeal, both in money 
and gifts of clothing, has been magnificent. 
And have arrived at the 
day. 


here we present 
I feel, however, that any résumé of the 
activities of the past sixty years would be 
incomplete if only the organized 
charities were mentioned and nothing were 
said of the constant flow of generosity and 
sympathy into quiet, hidden back- 
waters where the need is perhaps greatest of 
all. So strongly, indeed, am I convinced 
of the bitter sufferings and loneliness of the 
‘unorganized ’’ that I have instituted the 
S.O.S. Corps, which has already more than 
justified its existence, and the S.0.S. Fund 
to back up its work, which has, I am glad 
to say, made a very encouraging start. But 
members and more money are 
urgently needed, and this brings us to what 
, after all, useful than retrospect, 
and that is a survey of our plans for the 
future. 


very 


those 


more 


is more 


It is not every day that we celebrate 
A_ Diamond Jubilee, 


and it is most natural to regard it as a very 
important milestone. A milestone marks a 
in a journey, and it is well to have a 
view of our destination and to make 
straight for it. As a matter of fact the 
milestone of Diamond Jubilee marks 
destinations—there is a 


stage 


clear 


our 
the way to many 
choice of paths for readers to follow. 
There is the new road to the S.O.S. Corps 
its endowment. There is the salt sea 
route to the fund for a QUIVER Room in 
the Seamen’s Hostel in the Port of London; 


bring vour gifts of silver and trinkets when 


and 


vou come this way, for the Silver Thimble 
Fund will convert them into money, and I 
am particularly anxious that our debt of 
gratitude to the Merchant Service may soon 
be paid here is the ever open door to 
Dr. Barnardo's Garden City Homes; there 
is the path to Purley, where Reedham 


Orphanage, the House on the Hill, shelters 
its little family; there are many paths to 
the still needed Save the Children Fund 
Next month I shall point another way of 
the Home for Blind 


help to Sunshine 


THE QUIVER 





Babies, that 


most pathetic ol 


St. Dunstan’s is still on our itin \ And 
there are all the still unexplored ways to 
Z od causes that have yet to emerge SO 


that those kind readers who are b 


send 


irning to 
ations and a Diamond 


THE QUIVER 


Re atas 
their cong! 


gratu 


Jubilee offering to have plenty 
of choice in the bestowing of thei fts ! 


Lighting Fires in Cold Rooms 
And 


which I am shamelessly 





there is yet another direction in 


going to tI 


enlist their help. Within one week 1 


had letters from two correspondents, in 
valids living on incredibly smal! income 

n which the same fear is expressed: the 
fear of the fireless winte Neither can 
walk much, neither can afford prope: 


nourishment, and it does not need much 
imagination to picture the sufferings that a 


cold grate means imstance 


There are many others of whom I know i: 


the same straits apropos of 








some kindnesses shown her by THE QUIVER 
i¢ pe s 

I am just overwhelmed with all this good 
ness, so much has come at once 1 have shed 
more tears (but of joy) these past four or fi 
weeks than I have for four year | have had 
to look at the cheque (£2) several times t 
make sure it is true \ could not have done 
me a better turn just now than to give me a 
rest, which I will take next week 

Fire] t would te ot into dia 
mond It is these diamonds { ( DH 
(MUIVER asks, t elebrate | ee. A 
mone sent to the S.O.S. Fund and eat 
marked fo the lig n ot hire ! ( 1 
rooms will procure n 1 happine 
to th e¢ to Ww m ¢t i ( \ ‘ l 
ittainable Xu 
Two Sides of the Question 

\fter this b ¢ 71 ) ’ ‘ 
to reco le ate! \\ i t ive receive | 
ind tt las ‘ i t I rif 11 
venerostit | it t ( tt n toa 
vives and him that take | ved v 
torcib] t ! \ ‘ nd 
are n i va ! 

) I feel I must t ink f 
having put me in t h wit Ml | lh 
sent the tent to her and have 1 ed h 
very grateful letter from her, and I feel so ver 
glad that the tent will be of good to her; ar 
really the thanks are d to 3 for havin 





made her case known and giving mi r any 


chance of doing a little good, 





(4) The tent arrived some days ag ifter 
a very short journey so carefully | ed up 
and brought straight to the door by the rail 
Way carriers. It 1s a little beauty in excellent 
condition, and was so easily put up in a few 
muinute It will hold one or two people easily 
| hardly know myself! It makes all th 
difference in the world, and I am so gratetul 
for such kindness from * stranger It makes 
one think 
Wanted at Once 

1. Books and magazines for spital 
where “ all the men are very bad!y disabied 
and the majority a long way from their 
folk, so hardly eve1 get Vv t 

2. TH QUIVER reg al | 1 < oO 


one who can no longer afford it 





3. Clothes of all kind H rs turn 
ig out fore the winte are ked ) 
remember the red book I ar 
rryv to a ecords the mes Vv i 
whom the dress probiem 5 < 
Boots are m nightmatr é y I ad 
dream of them, writes the vork 
mot oO OV aged I! t te 
eleven and six 
a [Cara f t jAlease 


Lend Me Your Ears 
Don’t be alarmed. ‘ Aske t] rh J 


am not 


a litera ense! My meaning t he 
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HE snow-white linen gently 
- swaying to the quick-drying 
breeze—linen as sweet and 
fragrant as the honeysuckle in 
the hedgerow—is pleasing to the 
busy housewife. She calls it the 
long line of happiness. 
So much accomplished in so little time, 
and with a minimum of fatigue, fills 
her with enthusiasm for the splendid 
qualities of the daylight-saver, Sunlight 
Soap, by whose aid she is able to enjoy 
many pleasant hours of sunny relaxation. 
Efficient and economical by reason of 
the purity of every particle, each bar of 
Sunlight Soap is guaranteed pure—that 
is why it goes so much further. 
A LITTLE “SUNLIGHT” 
MEANS A LOT OF SAVING. 
£1,000 Guarantee of Purity on every Bar. 


SUNLIGHT SOAP 


LEVER BROTHERS 


LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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PALE 

COMPLEXIONS 

may be greatly IM- 

PROVED by just a 


touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,”” which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks © one can 
tell it_is artificial. — It 
gives E BEAUTY 
SPOT! Boxes 1/- 


weather. 




















used regularly night and morning, keeps the skin soft, 
smooth and white, and able to resist injury from changeable 
It is a skin food and tonic without which no 
toilet table is complete. 

From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6 and 2/6. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


A Good Complexion 
all the Year Round 


- A complexion which looks well under 
all circumstances of wind or weather 
is an asset both for the sake of ap- 
pearance and comfort, but the com- 
plexion left entirely to soap and water 
can never achieve this. A reliable 
emollient and tonic is essential to 
protect and preserve even the most 


perfect skin. 


Pere 


(as pre-war) 








ENGLAND. 




















CG. BRANDAUER & Co, Lio, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 











SEVEN PRIZE 


MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 104d, 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 WEWCATE STREET, LONDOR 





THE 
“ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 
athe SHAFTESBURY HOMES 

URGENTLY NEED 


L25,000 
To PREVENT CURTAILMENT of ANY 
BRANCH OF THE SOCIETY’S WORK. 


Patrons: Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 
President: H.R.H. The PRINCE OF WALES. 


Chairman and lreaswer: C. E. Macpen, Esq., M.A, 
Deputy Chairman: F. H. Crayton, Esq. 
Chatrman of the Ship Commsttee: Howson F. Devitt, 
Joint Secretaries [Esq 
H. Bristow WALLEN and Henry G. CopeLanp. 


Cheques should be made payable to and sent to— 
The Shaftesbury Homes & ‘‘Arethusa"’ Training Ship, 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2. 
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Half-a-Crown for the Life-Boats 


WANTED 
ONE MILLION 


Men and Women who will give 
Half-a-Crown a year. 


One Million Half-Crowns £125,000. 
That sum will maintain half of 
the Fleet of 244 Life - Boats. 
Will you be “one in a million’ If so, please send 
your Half - Crown TO-DAY 
—_ 
Lorp Harroway, Georce F. Suee, M.A,, 


Treasurer. reiary 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.0.2. 
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A New Serial—More Especially for Younger Readers 


CHAPTER I 
The Girl School of Napoleon 


ON G—dong—dong—dong——” 
Very solemnly and slowly the bell of 
the school chapel at Ecouen was tolling, 
and the groups of girls assembled in the big 
class-room drew nearer together as they listened, 
as though for comfort and companionship. 

*Dong—don long és 

“Oh, isn’t it dreadful? How I do wish it 
would stop! Mollie O’Donald spoke with a 
little sob, and mopped at her pretty blue-grey 
eyes, which were already swollen and red with 
much crying. “It—it sounds as :f someone were 

were dead.’ 

“Patrice is w-worse than d-d-dead!” little 
Margot Rousseau burst out miserably, and 
buried her head in tall Christine Crouzet’s black 
skirt. 


There was a dreary silence. Then Mollie 

bbe 1 again 

“What happens to Patrice after—after to-day, 
Phristine lo vou know?” she asked. ; 

The elder girl shook her flaxen head and spoke 
very gravely. 

“No,” she Lid ‘I don’t know: I've never 
heard. Such a thing has never happened before 
since I came to the school. I suppose madame 
will ask Patrice’s aunt to take her away, 
and... oh, Mollie, it is a terrible thing. I 


can’t bear to think of it.” 

“I don’t know how she will be able to face 
the disgrace and before the whole school, too,” 
protested pretty, delicate-looking Zoé de Valence. 
“Perhaps it is because I am sensitive—because 
I feel things more than the rest of you; but I 


87 


should de if it happened to me—I know I[ 
should.” 

“Well, it’s her own fault. She deserves to 
feel ashamed.” It was Agathe Marbois who 
spoke, a sharp-featured, prim-mouthed girl of 
fifteen, who was stitching away busily at a 
black linen apron. 

“She doesn’t, then, "Gathe Marbois!” Quick 
tempered Mollie, half-French, half-Irish, sprang 
to her feet and spoke fiercely, her tear-stained 
face crimson with fury. “I tell you, Patric 

er did what she’s supposed to have done—or, 
if she did do it, she didn’t do it as she’s sup 
posed to have done it!” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know if you understand 
yourself what you’re talking about, because cer 
tainly nobody else can,” Agathe said stiffly as 
she threaded her needle. “And whether you 
not doesn’t make any difference 
se her sash to-day—for ever.” 
east,” burst out impetuous Mollie 
“You say it as if you were glad. I do think 


$& 


believe it or 
Patrice will le 


“Oh, vou 


you are hateful.” 

Agathe shrugged her shoulders and pursed up 
her thin lips with a patient and virtuous air, 
as she broke off the thread, put the needle tidily 
away in her housewife, and tied the mended 


black apron over her black stuff frock. 
All the little groups of schoolgirls wore these 
iprons or “pinbefores,” as they were called, over 


their black dresses, which were made pre 
cisely alike, very plainly and very simply, with 
no ornamentation except a broad white collar, 
narrow white cuffs, and a sash of vivid-coloured 
silk passed over the right shoulder and tied in 
a bow under the left arm, in the piace where, as 
Mollie O’Donald said, “our waists ought to be, 
if we were allowed to have such things.” 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION 





called out the whole school, 
And who told you that i 
was coming, madame? I intended that this 


“So you have 
then, to receive me? 


should be a surprise visit; I did not wish these 
preparations—these company manners.” 

Madame Campan curtsied low, and her face 
was very troubled and anxious. 

“It is indeed a surprise, Your Majesty,” she 
said. “We had no warnings—made no prepara- 
tions. Alas, it is not in Your Majesty’s honour 
that our young ladies are assembled this 
afternoon. 

\las! What do you mean by that? What 
is the matter? Why are you pulling a face as 
emperor 
spoke sharply, his eyes glancing quickly from 
place to place, until finally they 
Ah!” He gave i 
fixedly at the girl, and spoke dryly 
parade for punishment . . . I see.” 

“1 19 the 7 


long aS my arm, madame? Lhe 
reached Patrice. 
a sharp exclamation, stared 
“Ke is & 


nishment which you yourself 
Patrice de Vernon has been de- 
ived of he sash 


matter, tl What is 


this crime, eh I said that the punishment 
vas only to | ised in extreme cases, as you 
Ww. 
I considered that this case was extreme, 


Your Majesty—a case of disobedience and 
impenitence. ” 


Well Come ome teli me at. once, 





idame I hat hilly-shallying ! But that’s 
the way of wo! 

lhe Emperor e mort a than ever, 

t Madame Campan answered very gravely 

id quietly, her hands, in their black mittens, 
folded over each other, her eve cast down. 


Madame had served and spoken with so many 


kings and queens that e was not likely to be 
frightened—even t! Emperor 

“Mademoiselle de Vernon i ne of the elder 

girls, sire; she belongs, as vou see, to the first 

As you y elf commmanded, the younger 

en aré t in the charge tr tl seniors, 





, for the time being, are entirely responsible 
them and { their safety ar well-being. 
Last week Mademoiselle de Vernon took two 
f the little girls for a walk in the w ls of the 
l, knowing, of course, are strictly 
idden to leave the grounds on any pretext.” 





“Well?” The Emperer spoke ; and 
patiently, ircely) givit the hes tress 
time to draw breath, for which she had sed 
Half an h t the two litt re- 
turned alone and crying, one of them th a cut 
nee. The said that Mademoiselle Vernon 





had left thet ind climbed over the fence int 
iis them not to follow her, but t 
until she returned. They waited for a 





, and then mething fright 1 them, ) 
th ran | to the fast that 
Kleonore fell dow ind | t herself.” 
Well—well It was plain that ordinary 
peech was not quick enough f the Emperor 


Mademoiselle de Vernon did not return for 
more than an hour,” said Madame Campan im- 


pressively. “And then she would give no ex- 
planation, Your Majesty, of her insubordinate 
and most improper conduct. As she has re- 
mained obstinate in her silence, 1 decided that 
I was bound to inflict the extreme punishment 
which you have yourself decreed, and to expel 
her from the school.” 

“So?” The Emperor stood in silence for a 
few minutes, staring intently at Madame 
Campan. 

lhen he turned towards the culprit, his thin, 
black brows drawn together, his lips set r‘gidly. 

lhe Emperor and the schoolgirl faced each 
white, but her blue 
eyes looked straight into the strange, yellow- 


Patrice was very 


Napoleon spoke at last, in the queer, clipped 
lich were alwdys so foreign and un- 

lrench to his subjects. 
Answer me at once. 
to say tor y ” 


What have you 
yourself? 

Hle spoke exactly as he might have spoken to 
a soldier of his army caught in the very act ct 
desertion or some other serious military cr-me. 

And Patrice answered very much as a scidier 
might have answered, a Listening breath 
lessiy, Mollie rem ered that they were aimost 
the first words friend had spoken 
that afternoon. 


ch her 





say, Your Majesty.” 


N iat will not do. I have 
rade? to say something. You 





nust lence, some excuse—some 
rea 1. You don’t wish me to 
believe you an imbecile, girl? Come, ceme, 
find iething to sa ven if it is only lies.” 
Patrice flushed crir n, and flung back her 
head | 
‘I do not lie, sire,” she said “1 have 
nothing to say except this—that you would 
have ne¢ exactly the same yourse 5.” 
, 
he Emperor stared, as tl h he could not 
believe his ears. The aides-de-camp, the sch-ol 
mistresses, Madame Campan, the packed crowds 
of girls stared, too. For everyone heard the 


, 
Patrice, she was quite unconsci 





of all those many-coloured, terrified, amazed 
pairs of eves ing at her; she saw only the 
vellow- gre ones 


“Do you know what you are saving, young 


woman | e was a r as well as surprise 
in the low, harsh voice. “You accuse me—me 
of bein capal of neglecting my duty, of 
leserting my post, of dis xr orders—I, wh 
was a lier before 1 was an Emperor !” 

Yes I was thinking f that time, sire 
before you were an Emperor, when you were 
just a soldier.” 

“What d vou mean } estion wa 
snapped t 

“Why, 1 father has told 1 of those days. 
Ile was at | ilon, and in th armies of Italy 


and of the 
Austerlitz.” 


Rhine, before he was killed at 
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His name?’ \ rself time nia 


he held her head } lft t t ‘ 
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Phe word st like a w 1 all t the little wret 
k left th | t \I tw t t 


that I woul t ’ ‘ | t 
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WHEN YOU LONG 


for some really good 


Chocolates — try those Nougatines, 
Macaroon Rolls, Milk Fruits, Caramels, 
and all the other delicious and bewitchingly 
shaped sweetmeats found in Fry’s 


Prince of WALEes 


Chocolates. 5/- per lb. 





Be careful to 


ask for Crys though ; 


they are the best. 
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“They enjoy 
Perfect Health 


and are very strong.”” People often ask 
me—‘‘ what do you feed those lovely 
boys on?” says their mother. “ My 
reply is always ready—Mellin’s Food.” 
Mellin’s Food prepared as directed is 
the perfect food for hand-fed babies. It 
is the exact equivalent of breast milk. 


Mellinsod 


Handt k sent free —- Samples forwarded 
postage free on veceipt of sixpence in stamps. 








MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 18, 


DONT LOOK OLD!| (=r 
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But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S summer HAIR RESTORER 
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Quickly removes the Gecia of Sunscorch. 




















A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION 





children not to meve, and ran as fast as I 


But why did vou not tell all this to 
Madame Cat f , and to me now?” 
Because I promised Laure at the mill that 





I would not iy anything. She is the little 
boy's step-sister, and he was in her charge. 
Oh, she wa : terrified that her step mother 
would hear—and I know she cruel to her 
ften. She must not know; /P/ease do not let 
Hit kt Ww ’ 
She shan now—that I | lise You, since 
risked expulsion ratl than | il our 
Wor! eh ha il 





1 more than expulsion, sire. It 
| 


was a won he d not lose her life in the 
ill-race, iid Madan (ar in, and as _ she 
} 1 little t ll ran th h the girls and 
st f t ll } v tl rk, swirling 
waters the mill 1 very well 
i he Eempe r | ce briskly 
me m lon’t get emotional! I hate 
emot \ give way to it so easily. 


Let get straight to the point, and that is, I 


take it, mada that t ! lady deserves 


ashed !” 


Most t \ I M t Madame 
ampan’s ice W Wari | eager enough 
N She entirel it herself 
tl tleman h l it for her— 
I cat t \ rehef ‘ 
1) tt l \ ill have some 
‘ t \ } the Emperor 
st l the t sash which lay 


Vhere, t t ] hild; these 
finge I h things 
But I t ha 1 clearin v 

' ti q I \ 
wn, t 

() I Pati i more 
She ( issed the 
| Le ; aa} ‘ 

mt! D t t hil haven't 
I just t it I hate it But the Em 
per Hi { 1 tender 
that \ \ uid it other man 
speaking f che hild—my 
Da t t tl Legion y honour, a 
wort vught t 


CHAPTER III 
A Mystery 


" HW ear mie t vastly dull to be back 











it th hateful dusting and sweeping 

uch an exciting day a 

yesterda Mollie O' Donald, trailing 

her broom dismally over the flo of the gre 
hall I feel so lepressed, 10~ > flat.” 

“Tis not the excitement which is making 

you depre ed, Mollie,” said Christine Crouzet, 


in her solid, practical way as she polished a 
long mirror with a piece of leather. “It is the 
jam.” 

“It’s nothing of the rt,” began Mollie in- 
dignantly. “I am sure I 

“There were at least twenty different kinds 
of preserves in the baskets which the Emperor 
and I’m certain you tried 
ced Christine placidly. “Why, 
you told me so yourself evening, 
Mollie; you were froud of it And then there 
was the ice 


vesterday 


ream—-l’m sure vou had at least 

three saucers, and 
“Well, what if I did!” Mollie de- 
fiantly. “His Majesty meant us to enjoy his 
i I needed something t 


spoke ] 


present, and I’m sure 


cheer me up after that awful inspection. How 
could anyone expect that he would look at all 
our work and knitting himself And me with 


wrongly turned, and a 
the bargain!” 


rhe Emperor couldn't have noticed that 


though. Why should h now anything about 
knitted stockings? ”? protested Z e Valenc 
M hild, the ] eror notices everything 





and knows evet ing; 1 am quite convinzed 
of that, Molhi lemnly. “J saw his 


eyes go through my stockings, and it made me 


c 
‘Answered him in Irish instead of French, 





Patrice broke merril \t least, 1t was such 
1 ixtur { bot that | isked if y 

1 y a lore n | ig 

Molhe t 1 her hea n, looked offended 
f i minute, and thet 1 in the laughte 
igainst he as she was apt to di 





f being half-Irish, 


the ! K leclared ‘And, anyway, 
wasn't t | n Ww made herself most pr 
minent yesterday fell me, Patrice dear, what 
LOK t teel | ef b I ne , 

> t et!” Pat yroke out, with 
fl t 1 heeks and i ge! n he eyes 3 
won't be led by h hateful, ridicul 
nen | wouldn't } thought it of you 
Molh wl t mv fi 1 1 want to for 

t all that a 1 f t about nothing at 
all Maman knows vy that I wasn’t just 






it 1 that matters 
As for the rest, I agree with His Majesty—I 


at tilted | l ither impudent 
little 4 till higher, and 1 her broom very 
VI ly 

() Patrice, do \ lly hate it , even 
when that splendid I n came forward to 
et like hi iik eht f th Round 
lable ’ ighed romantically, clasping het 
d t to her heart I } Id have | 


oved that 
irt—it must have been just wonderful.” 

It wasn’t wonderful at all—only very un 
omfortable,” Patrice retorted with a frown. 
And, for the matter of that, 1 thought h-» was 

quite an ordinary-looking , with freckles all 
over his nose. Of course, I am very grateful to 
him for putting things right, and it was very 
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lucky for me that he saw what really happened ; 
but—oh, I do wish that you wouldn't talk any 


more about it. 
without wasting any more time, if the hall 


We've got quite enough to d 


to be swept and dusted - Maman 














g I on $ accomplish 
ment The Daught the Legion—the | 
eror's Busy Bees—were th hly trained 
what we should now call di ti ence. T1 
learnt to k, they kept the } ige build 
lean, with the 1 of few s¢ ts, and 
t ( for the 3 t worl they ma 
n ri i i mart it n thes 
Ir f «¢ y Ww Vas washing-day, and 
t h se at four 0’ k and st f 
t t t vash-tubs be re they beg I 
the é le S, terw $ spreading t 
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() t} t r da f the ve they we ’ 
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ever ‘ mother r” the st 
(mm the wl the t rath ] it 
t wa ' i th e , : : : oe 
play with—at t, that was w Mol 
1 EF) \ vho was her 
W t tt M . 2 Mm 
Patrice I 
For a few ites th vorked ] t] 
Lf i] then Z I tl Wir \ 
Pt wh } } } | | her ‘ | 7 
\ tt l la nd alw tried t 
‘ X tt irty | 
\\ t w: I I Pat f 
, efeall 
Pat ] 
} i 
\\ 1 
ie tr I t t t t 
it know, f I t I 
; A ¢ 
() ‘ till t + 
Patri ‘ ed 
I believe h \ tain Vict 
Cioten 


wonderful name! I think it is simply 1 
ful!” 


Ay 


Zoé declared, clasping 


don't sce anything 





said carelessly 
hal \ ¢ . I 
la 
iO try to torget a 
it 1 
I int ‘ ¢ 
listen nov that 
it 1s t P 
he é ; begin 
\ Iw eant 
pian 1 S} 1 
I thoug 
et am 
L l to pa 
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aR WhyallowSuperfluous Hair 
to disfigure Your Looks ? 


There’s no need—Send TO-DAY 
for the Secret of the Painless, 
Permanent Antidote—it’s FREE ! 
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RE you among the unfortunate women suffering fom that 
r distressing Sofiquenen Cura EN OUS HAIR ? If so, 
| Not a thorough Cure ‘tis good news for you that you can rid veprens of those 

H hideous blemishes forthwith—without the aid of the Electric 
Needle—without pain—without difficulty—and the cure will be 
permanent 


The method of treatment—hitherto a well-guarded Hindoo 
religious secret—was introduced into this country by the widow 
of a British Officer. This lady was a victim of the hideous 
growths—she was sensitive—she was ashamed to appear in 
public. Consequentl gregenin was tried to cure the affliction 
—but everything failed. y happy chance, fate brought 
the remedy Her gallant Re ot surgeon a; well as a soldier 
—saved the life of a Hindoo soldier, who _ in sratitude} im pa 
the closely guarded religious secret. He told W Hied 
women free themselves from superflucus hair, yoy — 
forbidding them to grow hair on any part of the body except the 
head. The officer naturally gave his wife the formula. She tiied 
the remedy, and its success was immediate. In a matter of a day 
or two the treatment had done its work. All traces of superfluous 
hair were removed, and have never shown signs of returning. | 
Thus, the affliction. endured from youth to middle-age, was | 
removed quickly—completely—permanently. | 




















The lady's name is Mrs. Frederica Sadeos, and she will be 
pleased to convey to you her secret. She suffered for twenty 
years before the discovery, and desires that all those afflicted 
should be able to take advantage of her knowledge. 


Se write to-day. Don't waste your money on any other 
so-called remedies. Send the coupon below, or a copy of it, 
E ving your name and address, and stating whether Mrs. or Miss. 

nclose three penny stamps for postage. Then all instructions 
will be sent you, and you need never havea trace of superfluous 
hair again, 








FREE COUPON —tor ienapodiane use only. 
To MRS. HUDSON. Please send me free your full infor- 
mation and confidential instructions to banish supe: fluous hair 
lenclos three renny stamps. 

oa, Address: FREDERICA HUDSON, Sect. 45 V, 
Result of Application No. 9, Old Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 


= a e | 














IMPORTANT NOTE: Airs. Hudson belongs to a family high in society, and is the | 
widow of @ Prominent Army Officer, 80 you can write her with perfect confidence. | 
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SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF | Little "Beacon ts carn sre a 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES | Little | Beacon iiraid of weather. The 





























me) ss om 
Under ar ore Patronage.) iiskin CPOES hike rain i stn tively. 
i _ we Trea Autumn will be upon us with it Yours tile Weather Heroes, nc ig Maggot gest ¥ 
: a Ne ameniin hee bronchial \ t ! te protection of Be 1 Onlskins ade, ur, and 
> and chill hings, when brot hed with the same care as Adults : 
at Id ules dare not g t to buy in their 1/2 stses in Black, from 3 vears old (22”) Qs, with intermediate 
erie. I am th refore anxious, before t Wi ter comes es and prices upto 44", 32/2. Sou'westers to match, from @/-, 
get yla ft is wl | ‘ ing for a 7 : Rubber Wellingtons, 
em " i the I lar “parcel of Children's warm - lined, a es 
groceric i I cocoa 1 1some fresh | Oilies, 21/- up. y, 4 to g, 16/-; 
butter or ba cui 10 fo 2, 17/6. 
“What a i ast i | jy,“ but La ® 
ti a Mahon engry Paleny hg > puaererrae 
Vv e—toa ‘ ya Avo r an 
ttack of 1 1 I he k i t ota 
frend, 
Friends ace wl I kind, 1 f i wi 
t mise inay be 1b A ib. of arly, and 
f 
Will not tailtose it. | ise ask tor the names and addresses 
Of those who will Le grateful for usetul ree 


EDITH SMALL wooD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN. 
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designed SUITE in artistic Tapestry. Settee and Easies 
suundly constructed, well sprung and upholstered. 
A typical Smarts’ offer, 


Price £17 10s. 








F you are in any way interested in Home Furnish- 
ing—a roomful or a houseful—you will be right 
in coming to Smarts’. Expert advice on every 

kind of home-planning scheme and close personal 
attention to your individual needs are special features 
of Smarts’ business policy. 


And, of course, their Simple System of Furnishing 
out-of-income is the most trouble-proof method 
you can adopt. It provides for Free delivery of the 
Furniture on receipt of your order and subsequent 
payment on terms chosen by yourself. 

Out-of-town customers should write to Smarts’ Postal Shopping 


Department, stating their requirements, which will receive imme- 
diate attention, 


Chief Showrooms: 


110/113 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.1 


(Close to Warren St. Tube Sin, and Hampstead and Euston Roads.) ‘Pione: Mu 


BRANCHES AT 


SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1.: and 31 London NORTHAMPTON—2> Abington Street 

toad, Leley { SOUTHEND.ON BEA — 195.197 Broadway, and 
STRATFORD, E.15 19 srove Queen's Koad 
CKOYDON — 4 k 34 Georg ree LEICESTER H eet rect 
HACKNEY, E8 M are DERBY— Victoria B le ! 
WIMBLEDON, 8.W.19—+ Mer ul, Bidway BIRMINGHAM —60 ani ou br 
WOOLWICH, 8 E.18— 73 Pow ree BRISTOL—48 Castle Str and 7 \ 
HOLLOWAY, N.7—, ev Road BREFFIELD—101 104 The Moor 
CHISWICK, W.4—:1% High } COVENTRY Burg 
MANCHESTER—74, 76, 78 anc & Victoria Street. WOLVERHAMPTON Dudley Street 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE LEGION 





“What is it they mean to do?” Mollie’s voice 
was impatient. 

“Why, to have a feast in the dc rtoir.” 

“A feast!’ 

“Ves; to-night, after we’ve all gone to bed.” 

“But, Patrice—a feast! Why, that’s nothing. 
We've all had feasts in the dortoirs, and there’s 
nething mean about tat.” 

“We've never had a 


Patrice said impressively. “Girls 








st like this one,” 





listen. They 





mean to steal me of the Emperor's cakes and 
sweetmeats—that’s what their feast is to be.” 


Patrice spoke very and the faces of 





grav likewise as they 

er of the good things 

ed so lavishly from 

es at I en, and which 
] 





re wicker 





aside by Madame Campan 
to give a wonderful treat 


village children on the 





That's just like those pigs 
t Mollie angrily. 

rhat’s why I’ve made my 
put a stop to their feast. 





But, Pat Mollie wrinkl er forehead 
exedl it her friend I don’t sec 
\ W il t tell tales, would 


No.” Patri hook her head vigorously. 





'm not a ik and a tell-tale, Mollie, my 
id; you t to know 1 tter than that 
(% cour 4% n't iv a word to Madame 


ire you § t vrite a tt the to tell 
a a t it ( istil i vy 
Of 4 ti That would 1 
t tl \ 1 t t t a 
and i l not | line, than] 
1! No, I’m not ! to tel nvbody ar 
t vs but M n will give tl 
1 creature e f t, all tl ime, I 
in tell 
But I « < Christ in again 
perplexedly, her « rows a t appearit 


in her hair. 
[ don’t int 1 vou tO see, my dear; nor you 


\ 1 " ’ ° 
lollie, nor anvbody else That's my plan, 
lar as I'm going to tell it to y now, and it 


the very best I ever made. But t worry, 

You'll ler ae ae e } — " wena } 
. il kn \ ey ing, all In fg 1 time \ 

Will see what you will see if you look through 


the keyhole into ‘ Pauline’ this evening.” 


Not another word or hint could her com 
panions extract from Patrice with all their 
coaxing. > She jumped lightly down from her 
throne, and ran away to bestow her broom and 
duster in the cupboard where such things were 
kept, each hanging neatly upon its appointed 





PCR. 

The inmates of dortoir Hortense, who had 
been admitted to even this small share of 
Patrice’s great plan, found the day drag its 
length away very sk 
all full of badly supp1 
Mademoiselle Durand, 
hese thirty 


ed, rhey were 
excitement, and 





what was amiss 


with them when they showed such unusual 

eagerness to go to bed in good time, an¢l 
med s very §& 

her final rc ls | 





‘I trust they are not ening for a fever,” 





he sa with anx s to the hea 
mistre ind Madar ( , who was not 
wit t a nse ot hur iz, answered a3 
1x 
I think ‘tis far 1 e likely, mademoiselle, 
that th ire sicken from the Emperor's 


It is just as well that he does not 


these surprise visits to the school ever 

ty 
| ty t | ind llortense 
wer nected by ; r, which was always 
] i by the mistre in charge. Towards this 
th tw whit id figures of Mollie 
(Donald and Christine | ret crept stealthily, 


{ ? {} sta } l D " 
W 1 t 1 wore ( istine’s fair hait 
va : ei soft plait, falling nearly down 
to her ( but Mollie’s stiff red locks stuck 
tw two ¢ ttle pigtails—which were 
really rat t it happened 





{ } v | vi 1 Was nearest to the 
idin betw t! lormitories. 
‘ I t r st varm and comfort 
ble I’m ta bit excit Molii I know all 
it it, and just what ee. H’sh.” 


\ whisper had come to them through the 


Here is the key of 


t till m, then.” 
‘Cowards! They are sending poor little 
(lai Romaine, because she’s weak and silly, 
t I'll st them ! ime trom the bed where 


Patri till lay curled up, and at the same 
tant a muffled cry broke from Mollie, who 


for t nt was 1 lizing the keyhole, 
ind stood with one of her eyes pressed tightly 
ga t it 

Oh! St} there—Maman is there!” 


Christine ¢ 1 at her shoulder. 

“Yes; she’s standi the windcw—-watch- 

ing Oh, Patrice, 1 didn't really believe you 
could—I thought you were only jcking.’ 








THE QUIVER 





“Let me see—let me lou. ct once.” Placid “Oh, fibber,” gasped Patr hu ng her 
Christine was quite excited t once a e kn now, and irgling wit ppressed 
pushed Mollie aside and applied her own eye t ter, Christine, tell us what they are 
the opening. loing now—dquick ! 

“Well, what } = e ¢ inded Maman stand the t A never 








as she sat up i ed, and Moll é \ the ng hristin¢ \ She 
floor between to perc! it and give hasn't s} n yet, not a t it be 
her nt ? when she d \r Gat trying 
“Why—why—I « ld t e th window to wriggle out of punishment, l—to | 
nearest this door, \ W. And Idenly the tend t t she was I a 
curtain was pulled away 1 there st | And 
Maman herself in the 1 light, staring int \ asp f utter ar nt br f 
the room Christine; she turned a fi white wi terror 
“You're sure it was Mamas Patrice wl towards her companior 
pered back eagerly Oh! gasped a a. & 1 thi time not 
“Sure? Of course IT at 1) think I vy Moll but Patri 
could make any mist I} h t in What it What is tl 
her black gown and her big | : hood. O} | Pell juickly, ¢ 
listen rhere are—there ar . t ‘tis i 
There were udible gi f te r from the 
next dormitory, then a creaku rustling nad, What t ‘ What ( 
which told of hurried returns to bed And then (} tine, to trighten y Patrice whi 
Agathe Marbois’s voice, frightened but prit pered impatient] Whilst all the l n th 
‘Truly, madame, we—we meant no harm. rmitory it p in the 
Sure, little Claire ha mplained f tootl eager] 
ache, and I did but mean to fetch a shawl fro “The = oe. 3 vy it 
the chest of drawers and wrap it round her Christine whispered | € f 
face.” Madame Campans! 
y 
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’ tr 
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Mr Kimmit M Il M \\ ( | I so ’ 
fred Bull, M All M \ M \ cn I 4. E., 
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:  # Electrical Wonders 
. | of the World 











oe A NEW 


A complete and fascinating survey, written 


ati in a simple straightforward style without 
SERIAL of abstruse technical terms, of the application 
im- of Electricity to many and varied purposes 
LASTING the world over. Every field of Electrical 
mm energy has been diligently explored, and 


his- Tt anni x ainieaiil a 
pr VALUE & accurate and entrancing data supplied to 


justify the reader’s wonder in the triumphs 
INTEREST of this invisible energy, admiration for 
x its engineers, and anticipation of greater 
two benefits to come for the. commonwealth 
of peoples and the advancement of 
civilization. 


The many different subjects treated in- 
clude : Water-Power for Generating Elec- 
tricity, the Transmission of Power for 
Industrial Purposes, Railway and Colliery 
Electrification, and Electricity applied to 
Agricultural Needs; Electric Traction, 
Telephony, Electric Lifting Magnets, 
Grabs, Hoists, Elevators, Electricity for 


The Wonderful 
Story of Elec- 
tricity in Indus- 
try and Science. 


a 


‘Liss 
iiss 


The complete work 
will contain Six 
Frontispieces in 
Colour and Eighteen 
in Photogravure, in 
addition to many 








General Blasting Work, the Salvaging of 
Ships, etc., etc. The numerous photo- 
graphs—many of which are unique—are 
finely reproduced, and the whole work is 
a lavish exposition of one of the World’s 




















a0 pete A rena greatest marvels. 
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ni PART ONE READY OCTOBER 31ist, 1921 
ully | To be completed in 24 Fortnightly Parts 


| ONE SHILLING NET EACH PART 








fai ‘ OF ALL BOOKSELIERS, F~ S&TALLS & NEWSAGENTS 
oh ff A Prospectus containing particulars of this work will 
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THE BEST ANNUALS & NEW PICTURE BOOKS 





CHUMS 


The premier Annual for home. 


This year’s volume 
contains among many first- 


lass articles and stories 
noteworthy serials by Lt. Col. F. S. Brereton, Major 
Charles Gilson, Georges Carpentier, and Eric Wood. 
With 1a magnificent Colour Plates, and hundreds 
of Pictures in Half-tone and Line. Cloth gilt, 
12s. 6d. net. 


CASSELL’S 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL 


The improvements th 
this famous 
the market, 


is year are so numerous that 
Annua! will undoubtedly be the best on 


With a large number of Lilustrations in Colour and 
Black-and-White. Cloth, gilt edges, 7. 6d. net ; 
Picture boards, 6s. net. 


THE BRITISH BOY’S 
ANNUAL 


A big budget of entertaining 
articles, including 20,000-w 
by Gunby Hadath. 


stories and interesting 
d Complete School Story 


With 4 Colour Pictures and a pro 


fusion of other 
illustrations. 


Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH GIRL’S 
yenightohigon 


A fine collec wusing and interesting st ries 
and articles 1 the best artists t 
day; ‘*I Bri h Gi A |’ iscertain to prove 
a much sought-after gift-book t year 


With 4 Colour Picture 


s and a profusion of other 
fist? n 


lt, 7s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


SPECIAL JUBILEE VOLUME 
In order to celebrate the Jubilee of Little Folks, 
the Christmas Voluine has been specially enlarged, 
and quite a number of Coloured Illustrations added. 
The volume includes congratulatory messages from 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales and many other cele- 
brities. 

Profusely illustrated. 


Cloth gilt, 7*. 6d. net. 
Picture boards, 


6s. 6d. net. 


BO-PEEP: A Picture 
Annual for Little Folks. 


With many distinctive 1ilu 
net; 


Book 


trations, Cloth, 
Picture boards, 4s. net. 


J 4 * om 
TINY TO | S - A Picture B 
Annual for the Very Little O 
Profusely tllustrated with beautiful Pictu n 
Colour. Cloth, 4s. net; Paper Coards, 3s. net. 


a 
NEW PICTURE BOOKS 


5s. 








Each volume is artistically produced on good | 
illustrated wit h Pictures in Colour an yin B 
and-White, and contains stories and poems t ‘ 
best au thors for children. Charming Picture Cover 


YOUR VERY OWN BOOK 2s. 6d. net 
TWILIGHT TALES 


2s. 6d. net 

PICTURES anno STORIES For \ 
2s. 6d. net 

BEST NURSERY RHYMES 

2s. 6d. net 
EASY-TO-READ STORIES _ 2s. net 
WEE FOLKS’ BOOK 2s. net 
A BOOK OF HAPPY STORIES 
2s. uet 
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Fiction Successes of the Season 





ETHEL M. DELL 
The Obstacle Race 


A great novel of romantic feeling, telling the 
story of a woman's struggle to overcome 
destructive obstacles and influences, in which 
strong passion, romance, and sacrifice play an 
important part. “A charming love story 
told,” says the Daily Chronicle, “ with that 
indefnable nuance that seems to defy 
analysis.” It is the most enthralling story 
Miss Dell has written, and as the Star pre- 
dicted it is enjoying a very wide pene 

. 6d. net 
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SAX ROHME R 
Fire- Tongue 





The author, equipped with a mind of ex- 
traordinarily high imaginative power, here 
weaves a story of thrilling situations amid 
weird environments, and with graphic cer- 
tainty of touch. Once again does Paul 
Harley—the peer of Sherlock Holmes— 
make his appearance, bringing an uncanny 
sixth sense to aid him in his investigations 
into Eastern mysteries. These lead him far 
afield, and the plot is worked out in India 
amidst Occultism and Oriental Mystery- 
mongering. 8s. 6d. net 
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BERTRAM ATKEY 
Winnie OWynn % Wolves 


Winnie, with her rogueries, her subtleties, 
her witchery, and her shrewd philosophy of 
life, will charm all who make her acquaint- 
ance. It is a book with a laugh on every 
page, and Winnie is one of the most merry 
and adorable characters in recent fiction. 

he experiences of Winnie are, says the 
Daily Graphic, “ very wonderful and make 
absorbing reading.” The Star describes it 
as ‘avery amusing novel,” and the Evening 
News says ‘Mr. Bertram Atkey enthralls 
us. 


7s. Gd, net 


SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Joanna Godden 


The Press is unanimous in declaring this to 
be Miss Kaye-Smith’s greatest work. ™ 
Evening Standard says: Joanna... i 
a masterpiece” ; the Glasgow Meck 
“ The book is a masterpiece of strong, simple 
and sincere writing” ; the Daily Sketch 
alludes to “ this masterly character study,” 
and the Daily Express describes it as a 
magnificent study of complex womanhood.” 
“A splendid piece of work, a book for en- 
thusiastic praise,” says the Star. 8s. 6d.net 
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MAY SINCLAIR 
Mr. Waddington of Wyck 


There is an abundance of rippling humour 
and incidental episode in this very human 
tale of Mr. Waddington's irresistible and 
delightful self-deception. The story will 
captivate all who read it, and will prove one 
of Miss Sinclair's outstanding successes. 
The Times Literary Supplement says it 
“is an exquisite little piece of comedy.” 

According to the Dundee Advertiser it 
“is clever and refreshing,” and “ full of de- 
lightful comedy—nothing could be better.” 

—Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net 
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MAY CHRISTIE 
Love's Gamble 


There is a breezy charm about this novel 
that will delight all who appreciate a spark- 
ling love story, full of smart, bright; up-to- 
date dialogue. Shirley Marsh, the more 
than usually beautiful heroine, has an alert 
mind, a keen sense of humour, and an 
enterprising nature which craves to carve 
out its own career. The plot is full of in- 
trigue that will stimulate curiosity to keen- 
ness, and keep the reader alert and interested 
throughout. It is “a singularly engaging 
tale of present-day life," says the People’s 
Friend. 7s. 6d. net 
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‘is a veritable Technical School for 





AN ENTIRELY NEW AND UP-TO-DATE SERIAL 
PART 1 READY OCTOBER 24th, 1921 


THE 


PRACTICAL 
METALWORKER 


A Workshop Guide to the Practice 
of Mechanical Engineering 


Edited by BERNARD E. JONES 


(Editor of WORK, THE AMATEUR MECHANIC, etc.) 
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No tool or process approved by the practical metalworker is overlooked in 
this new and important work, the aim of which is to provide a complete, 
lavishly illustrated, and absolutely up-to-date guide to the working of metal. 
The opening chapters are concerned chiefly with the shapes and uses of the 
various metalworking tools. The Foundry and Smithy, their work, fitting | 
and erecting, together with the tools and processes connected therewith, {3 





receive detailed explanation, while there are chapters dealing with Soldering, 
Brazing, Welding and other methods of joining ; Turning and Lathe work 
generally ; Grinding ; and all about Jigs, how to make and use thenr. There 
is an important and comprehensive survey of the Heat Treatment of Steel. 


As is essential to every really helpful practical work, the 







number of illustrations, diagrams in line, and photographs 
in half-tone runs into thousands, and each has been 
se'ected with judgment and care as to its explanatory 
value. The authors of the work are many, 
and their names such as demand attention 
by their unquestionable knowledge of the 
subjects they deal with. The whole work 


Metalworkers. 


} a To be completed in 
24 Fortnightly Parts 


ret per part. 








A fully descriptive prospectus can be 
obtained free upon application to: 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4. 
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or to remove the dust and fatigue after 
a days romp in the fields and garden 
there is nothing to equal the use of 


WILLS’ 
COAL TAR SOAP 


ANTISEPTIC - CLEANSING -REFRESHING. 


Sold only by - 


To begin the day thoroughly refreshed, 
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| 52° | Ae | 
| PER | BOX OF | 
| TABLET. | C 3 TABLETS | 





CHIEF LONDON BRANCHES:- 


182 REGENT ST. wi1., 112-118 EDGwarReE RD. w.2.., 
15 NEw BonpD ST.wl. 
OVER GOO BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 


BOOTS PURE ORUC CO.,LTD 


KYe) [0 Everywhere 





